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INTEODFCTION, BY THE EDITOR. 

How THE EDItOK GOT TO KNOW Me. BkOWN. 

ij'N the course of the past year, I went to preach for 
a clerical friend, in a large manufacturing town where 
he had settled, and where report said he was doing 
a great work in the way of winning over the masses of the 
people to the Church. As my friend is an unmistakeahle 
High Churchman, though a man of hroad sympathies, I 
wished to find out the secret, if secret there were, of his 
success ; for a more unpromising field of lahour than that 
to which Providence had called him, could hardly he 
imagined. 

The district had been formed out of one of those neg- 
lected and overgrown towns which have hitherto been the 
disgrace and blot of our country. 

The population had increased and multiplied without any 
additional means of grace ; and the results were a practical 
godlessness and heathenism which it required all his energies 
to touch. Hardly any of the working classes ever went to 
church, or even dreamt of doing so : and they spent their 
Sundays in dog-fighting, pigeon«fiying, or idling at home. 
Such was the state of things when my friend took the cure 
of souls some twelve or thirteen years before my visit. 

But what gave the work its chief interest in my eyes was 
the fact that it had originated with a great manufacturing 
firm, who had built and endowed the church at their sole 
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expense. They had devoted more than a tithe of their 
whole poRsessions to this object, and each partner continued 
to take the liveliest interest in it» 

So extensive indeed was their business, that the district 
inhabited by their work-people is as large as a moderately- 
sized town. In the verv heart of it stands the church, 
a stately and magnificent structure, forming one side of 
a quadrangle, embracing the Clergy -house where my friend, 
his three curates, and lay- helpers live together collegiated ;• 
the schools, master's and mistress's residences, an hospital, 
dispensary, and Church Institute, all nicely and conveniently 
connected together with walls and a cloister, and forming 
a thoroughly ecclesiastical-looking group. 

Altogether the scheme was so complete that being at the 
time engaged in collecting statistics on Church matters, 
I gladly accepted an invitation to pass a week at the clergy- 
house. I wished to ascertain what influence such a work 
was having upon Dissenters, and how the working classes 
themselves were influenced by Church principles when 
brought before them under such favourable auspices. 

I must ask the reader, then, to picture me and my friend 
the Vicar in his snug and comfortable study after evening 
service. The room is surrounded on all sides with books, 
chiefly theological, including the best editions of the ' Fa- 
thers' and the mediaeval Commentaries ; a door with a cur- 
tain hanging over it shuts us out from the cloister that 
leads directly into the church. Without are fog and smoke 
and damp, for it is the middle of November ; within, warmth 
and comfort, and a cheerful fire-light. We two are seated 
each in a comfortable old-fashioned arm-chair, our moderate 
supper has been disposed of, and we are enjoying those 
pleasantest hours of the twenty-four between nine and twelve 
at night : we have not lit the candles, but the fire throws 
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its cheerful glow on the book-cases and furniture, and an 
old copy of the Holy Family after Raphael, which is a spe- 
cial favourite with its owner. 

I am a married man, and I trust not ungrateful for my 
domestic comforts, and yet I can hardly help envying my 
friend the regularity of his celibate life ; the ease with 
which he gets up to early services and celebrations, the 
clock-work way in which everything goes on to the minute, 
and the brotherly terms on which he and his curates and 
lay -helpers are living together. So that, as I stretched my 
slippered feet on the fender, I could not help saying to 
him, — '* I really envy you your bachelor life here, and I'm 
almost inclined to think that we married priests have no 
place in the Church." 

Vicar. — Ah, you remind me of the country clergy when 
they leave their snug parsonages to come up on a visit to 
the University. Who so anxious as they beforehand to get 
a living and to get married ? And yet to hear them talk, 
and to see how they enjoy themselves in the Common-rooms, 
you would fancy they wished themselves celibates again. 
It is the contrast that is so pleasing. You might expect 
me to envy you, as I dare say all do who have enjoyed your 
hospitality, and seen you and your good wife, and your 
numerous olive-branches around you ; — but if you mean 
that a married man has no place as minister of a large 
parish like mine, I quite agree with you. There are reasons 
which I need not point out to you, why a married priest 
ought not to bring up his children in the heart of a large 
town. To carry out a mission like ours here, the clergy 
must live in the midst of their work, and be accessible to 
the parishioners at all hours, night and day, and be asso- 
ciated with confraternities of '* religious^" — ** brothers" and 
*' sisters'* without domestic ties, regularly trained to their 
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work, who are not afraid either that their sensibilities will be 
shocked by nasty sights and smells, or that they will carry 
infection to their belongings, a thing which in my opinion 
DO member of a family has any right to do. Till the 
Church of England recognises this need, she will never 
gain over the masses of the people, or influence them per- 
manently for good. 

Here one of the curates came in, and the conversation 
was resumed. 

Editor.-'— T quite agree with you. I could name a cer- 
tain large town or city, if you like, in which out of the 
fifty or sixty incumbents certainly not one in ten lives in 
his own district, and those who do are the suburban clergy. 
In far too many cases the missionary work is left to lay- 
agents and Scripture-readers. Now contrast this with the 
Roman Catholic system ; there ia not a large town in which 
they have not set up a mission, and there you find them in 
the midst of their work. 

Vicar. Yes, and there they are working with the bishop 
at their head. They do not commit the folly your prac- 
tical men of Manchester have done, and locate, as the 
Yankees say, your bishop some five or six miles away from 
his cathedral citv, in a most inconvenient and remote suburb. 
A friend of mine who had business with his Lordship, told 
me that it took him longer to get to him from Manchester, 
owing to trains not stopping at — I forget the name of the 
station nearest to the palace, — than it did to travel from one 
end of the diocese to the other ; and the interview lasted 
exactly ten minutes. But then you know I am a thorough- 
going Radical Reformer. I would have our bishops neither 
peers of Parliament nor country gentlemen. The palace 
should be close to the cathedral, connected with it by a clois- 
ter, and if that didn't suit episcopal wives and families, why 
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then, like Archbishop Laud, I would have celibate bishops. 
I am sure I should have frowned upon Mrs. Parker had I 
been Queen Bess. Then look at your cathedral and col- 
legiate chapters : who doubts but that the original intention 
was for a body corporate to live together, to be the work- 
ing life and soul of the diocese ? And yet the corporate 
notion had so long been lost that the commissioners could 
think of no better idea of utilizing or rfe-utilizing the cathe- 
dral chapters than of limiting the term of residence to three 
months, and thus never having more than one canon in the 
college at a lime. With all respect to you mairied clergy- 
men, I would have collegiate bodies composed of celibates, 
and then you seculars might live in your parsonages down 
in the country, as they do in the Greek Church. 

Editor. — ^You are a Radical Reformer indeed ! I won- 
der how long you will be before you persuade the nation to 
agree with you. Public opinion seems to be setting in the 
other way. Look at Cambridge : why some of the Fellows 
of colleges have got permission to marry, and we shall 
have nurse-maids and babies in the quads and courts, just 
as we have in the cathedral closes. 

Vicar, — Well: but in my ** good time coming" the Church 
of England will have realized the value of the religious life. 
Our secular clergy will be setting the example of Richard 
Hooker and George Herbert in their parsonages, and our 
regulars will be working away in the centres of our large 
towns ; our cathedral and collegiate chapters will all have 
been reformed, and bond fide duties attached to them. We 
shall have no compulsory celibacy of the clergy, but we 
shall have regulars and seculars, as the Greeks have, and 
then that will be another step towards union. 

Editor. — Do you not think that in our schemes for re- 
union we are overlooking the claims of Dissenters ? 
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Vicar, — No, I do not. I believe that any attempt to 
win Dissenters by relaxing the terms of communion would 
be utterly futile. Like limpets sticking to a rock, they 
want to feel their adhesion to a sure foundation. They 
care little for being members of a mere national Church. 
What they long for is to be in visible communion with the 
Holy Catholic Church throughout the whole world. All 
thoughtful Dissenters feel the " Evangelical Alliance " to be 
a miserable sham, and a Church without dogma they would 
think a worse sham still. 

Curate, — That accounts for the fact, that when thoughtful 
Dissenters do come into the Communion of the Church, 
they almost invariably become High Churchmen. 

Vicar. — Simply because they get what they want. Wearied 
out with controversies, they accept the solution of their doubts 
from the testimony of the undivided Church; tired of a bald 
worship which appeals only to the intellect, they gladly fall 
in with ritualism, when they once see that it is the symbol 
of the inner failh. The only dislike to ritualism arises from 
its being associated in the popular mind with Eomanism. 

Curate, — I think that the dislike is even stronger than 
that : ingrained Puritanism, the Lutheran tenet of justifica- 
tion by faith, and its logical consequence the non-necessity 
of ordinances, Calvinistic predestination with its attendant 
fatalism, and Zuinglianism robbing the Sacraments of all 
their special gifts, are at the bottom of it all. 

Vicar, — Well, I agree with you there ; but what I say is, 
that the people are tiring of these notions. Practically, the 
work of the Church has been taken out of the hands of the 
Evangelical party through their stupid opposition to choral 
services, and free and open churches. Get rid of the false 
suspicion of ulterior motives, and our hearty work, and 
the increased spiritual privileges we offer the people will 
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soon bear its fruit. I firmly believe that the Church of 
England has a firmer and deeper hold on the affections 
of the nation now, than at any other period in her history. 

Editor. — What ! with a weekly celebration only in 430 
churches out of twelve thousand, and five millions of people 
going nowhere ? 

Vicar, — Yes, in spite of that : people are not compelled to 
go to church now, or to take the Communion ; what they do 
in these days they do because they value their privileges. 
Then look at our services, there was nothing to be com- 
pared to them in those days. Look at our brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods. The household at Little Gidding was the 
only one the Church of England could boast of. We ha\^ 
now forty religious confraternities ; and as for the boasted 
post-Reformation divines, I don't believe that one of 
them, except Pearson, Butler, and perhaps Hooker, could 
come up to men of our day. Pusey would beat all the 
Caroline divines in learning, and J. M. Neale knew ten 
times more about Ecclesiology and the primitive liturgies 
than Comber, Sparrow, Wheatly, and all the old-fashioned 
annotators on the Common Prayer-book put together. 

Editor, — Do you think that there is really any hope 
that English people will take to ritual ? 

Vicar. — Yes, I do — if we only steer clear of anything that 
looks like Romanizing. Our vestments must not be cut 
after the modern ungraceful Italian fashion, and we should 
do well, I think, to eschew any littlenesses and small minute 
ceremonies, which would tend to draw the attention oflf 
from the main act which we are doing at the time — I mean 
in the service. 

Then I do not think that we make quite enough of the 
argument from Scripture, though it has been very nicely 
done out by several recent writers. I always allow my 
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people to come to me and ask for any explanation of what 
-we do in the church, if they come respectfully. One man 
came to me, really one of the best fellows we have, a mem- 
ber of my choir and a Sunday-school teacher, and I am 
sure a man who reads his Bible every day, and he said that 
the only reason why he did not like ritual, was because 
there was nothing about it in the Scriptures. White surplices 
he liked, because the glorified saints are said to be arrayed 
in them when singing the praises of the Lamb, but albs 
and chasubles he thought were merely mediaeval additions. 
I told him that he had adopted the whole principle of 
ritualism in accepting the surplice. I preached on the 
subject the following Sunday, and he and everybody else 
were satisfied. The principle I always lay down, and I find 
it a very useful one in arguing with Puritans, is, that we 
Catholics are Bible Christians, and that we are quite ready 
to give up " what is not read therein, nor can be proved 
thereby." Ritualism is, I said, founded on symbolism, which 
means simply teaching by the eye as well as the ear. Now 
God surely knows best how to teach His people ; and the 
whole plan of the Bible — whether you take the Old or 
the New Testament, Law, Prophets, Psalms, Gospels, the 
oral instruction of our Lord — is to convey instruction by 
gome external object. 

Nearly the whole Bible is expressed by figures. The 
next question is, does the Church, following the example of 
her Head, and inspired by the Holy Ghost, do the same ? 
Of course this must be conceded with respect to the Jewish 
Church. Is it the same with the Christian? Here one 
takes the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, 
on which one shews the whole primitive liturgies to be 
based. Of course I need not give you the arguments which 
tire so well done out by Archdeacon Freeman, Mr. Skinner, 
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Colin Lindsay amongst ourselves, and Dr. Rock amoiig the 
Eomanists. 

Curate, — The grandest argument for ritual from the 
Bible, and the Bible only, I ever heard, was from Dr. 
Sophos, a Greek priest. 

Vicar. — What did he say ? 

Curate, — He was asking me if the Church of England 
used incense, and I said it was being revived in some 
places; so, said the grand old priest, his fine dark eyes 
flashing as he spoke, ** Malachias, the last prophet of the 
Levitical dispensation, prophesying of the days of the Mes- 
sias, said, *In every place incense shall be offered in My 
Name, and a pure offering.' Now Malachias foretold like- 
wise of the mission of the Forerunner who should come in 
the spirit and power of Elias. When the time appointed 
of the Father was drawing nigh, the Archangel Gabriel, 
who stood before the throne of God, came to announce the 
birth of the holy Baptist, and he honoured the offering up 
of incense, and vouched the truth of the words of Mala- 
chias, by appearing at the altar of incense at the time 
of its offering. So St. John in the solitude of the Isle of 
Patmos : he sees heaven opened, he beholds the ritual of 
the celestial hierarchy, he sees a throne, an altar, and on it 
the four living creatures, the symbols of the holy Evan- 
gelists ; around it the ancients, before it the Lamb as it 
had been slain, and an angel offers incense. The Orthodox 
Church,*' says my old friend, with tremendous emphasis, 
*' has always offered incense." The Doctor asked me about 
unction, and here I was posed : all the vapid platitudes of 
Protestant commentators went to the winds when the good 
priest said, " St. James inspired by the Holy Ghost wrote, 
' Is any sick among you ? let him send for the elders of the 
Church ; and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil 
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in the name of the Lord : and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick ; and if he have committed sins, they shall he for- 
given him.' The Holy Or^thodox Church <ha8 always prac- 
tised unction." 

All I could say was, "We'd lost it for our sins, and I hoped 
we should get it hack again on our repentance : hut it 
shews how the Scriptural argument cuts two ways. 

Vicar. — It does indeed. 

Editor. — All this is very plain to us Catholics, hut 
what I want to know is, what do the people say ? How do 
they stand your ritual ? Does it bring them to church, 
and tend to their edification ? 

Vicar. — Why, of course I ran the usual gauntlet. They 
abused me at first, and set the newspapers to run me down, 
but when they saw that I wouldn't flinch or give in, they got 
tired, and finding it no use, left me to work on. Then, you 
know, my bishop stood by me, and that was in itself a 
tower of strength. His Lordship advised caution ; but he 
said that he would support me so long as I obeyed the law ; 
— but then every divine is not blessed with such a Chief 
Pastor as ours ; the only question he asks is, '' Is a thing 
right ?" and if he is satisfied on that point, you may as well 
try to move a rock out of its place, as him from his purpose. 
Deputation after deputation went to him about our ritual, 
so what did his Lordship do, but come down to see what we 
were doing with his own eyes. At his first visit he came 
in plain clothes and sat in the congregation, and I am 
afraid I stole a march upon him, for when I caught sight 
of him, I sent a chorister down to ask him to pronounce 
the blessing, which of course he did. He has since preached 
for us, and held confirmations here whenever we ask him. 
The other day a deputation came to him from some local 
Protestant association, but they soon got their quietusy for 
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says his Lordship, taking our parochial returns out of his 
desk, " I find that there have heen more adult baptisms, 
more candidates for confirmation, and there are more com- 
municants in proportion to the population, at St. Clement's, 
than at any other parish in the diocese. I have myself 
witnessed the devotion and reverence of the congrega- 
tion ; and that, if you will excuse me, gentlemen, shews 
the progress of a work which neither you nor I can put 
down, and I should rather advise you to remember the 
advice Gamaliel gave to the Sanhedrim, ' Ye men of 
Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do as 
touching these men ; and now I say unto you, Refrain from, 
these men, and let them alone : for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought : but if it be of 
God, ye cannot overthrow it ; lest haply ye be found even 
to fight against God.' " 

Editor, — That reminds me of the story told of Dean 
Stanley's reply to the Bishop of London, after his visit to 
St. Alban's, Holborn. " Well, Mr. Dean," says his Lordship, 
" and what did you see ?" " Why, my Lord,'.' quoth the 
Dean, '^I saw three men in green; and your Lordship will 
find it very hard to put those three men down." 

Vicar. — I quite agree with the Dean. The bishops will 
find it very hard to put us down. The present movement 
differs as widely as possible from the Laudian one, with 
which some of our opponents choose to compare it. That 
originated with the court and aristocracy, and it failed be- 
cause it never really reached the people. It was opposed 
by an earnest, uncompromising, but deeply religious Puri-» 
tanical faction. Ours is working upwards from the people 
themselves, and permeating surely in spite of every kind of 
discouragement from those in power; and our opponents 
have lost the unction of the old Evangelical school, the deep 
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Biblical research, and above all the unworldliness of their 
spiritual ancestry. They may check the good work, but it 
is only a question of time. Persecution, misrepresentation, 
and calumny, are sure evidences of a losing cause. 

Editor, — I am quite sure of it. I think I have visited 
every mission in London, and I can see that there is a 
power of faith, and prayer, and practical work in them, 
which will never be put down, simply because it is of God. 

Vicar, — Nor can those who rail against us estimate the 
strength which a true Catholic Churchman gains from fre- 
quent communions. Thank God, we have unlearnt the 
mistakes of the commencement of the movement. We do 
not now commit the absurdity of reading prayers in an 
empty church twice a day at such times as the people 
cannot possibly attend, simply because ten in the morning 
and three o'clock in the afternoon, were supposed to be 
canonical hours ; and as for fighting for the surplice, or the 
prayer for the Church Militant without a celebration, none 
but the stupidest of Anglicans would dream of such a thing. 
My own belief is, that a high and dry Anglicanism vapour- 
ing about rubrics, without seeing that they are only husks 
if they do not embody the real thing, the kernel, is the 
only thing wanting to empty our churches, and hopelessly 
to alienate our people. Given, a church without the unction 
of the earnest Evangelical or the fervour of the Catholic 
school, rigidly forbid all the externals of worship, cross, 
candles, incense and vestments, and put back the lolling- 
cushions on the altar. Deprive the people of their hymns, 
and tie them down to Brady and Tate, take away the 
grand old Church tones in which anybody can join, whether 
he knows a note or not, and substitute Anglican chants, or 
worse still, what are called "services." Preach, again, the 
dry homilies that used to be in fashion, and let the congre- 
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gation see that their minister cannot address a word to them 
without a book, and the results will soon be a people hope- 
lessly alienated to Popery or Dissent, or what is worse, 
infidelity and ungodliness. 

Editor. — ^I am quite of your opinion, and the truth of 
what you have been saying may be proved from the num- 
bers of Dissenters who have been brought over to the 
so-called High Church party. When they once become 
Churchmen, they do so on conviction. Some, of course, 
retain a little of the old leaven, but most become sound, 
not to say somewhat extreme in their notions, especially 
with respect to priestly authority and the grace of Sacra- 
ments. 

Vicar, — ^You have written a book, I think, on ** The Work 
of the Church in our large Towns." I have not read it, but 
I have seen several notices of it. I look upon you as an 
authority, and I should like to know if your experience con- 
firms mine. What class of people do you find most opposed 
to Church principles? 

Editor, — I will make you a present of my book, and 
then you will see the results of my experience in extenso. 
There cannot be a doubt, the small shopkeepers. They are 
almost to a man Dissenters. They like to patronize the 
minister whose stipend they help to pay, and they appreciate 
the power of interference. The working- classes, who are 
ordinarily much more intelligent than petty tradesmen, 
have simply been lost to the Church because she has till 
lately never looked after them. 

Vicar, — I think that I may say that my experience con- 
firms yours, though of course there are honourable excep- 
tions. I was just looking over the list of names of those 
who are helping us. In our choir I find the owner of those 
large mills you passed, a doctor, a lawyer, one or two mer- 
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chant's clerks, a pawnbroker, a railway guard. As members 
of our Church Institute we have many working-men, and 
I venture to say you will find a larger proportion of men 
attending both the services and the Sacraments than in any 
other church in the diocese. 

Editor. — I have been mvself much struck with the 
way in which Church principles seem to be permeating the 
various classes of society. I was down south a short time 
ago at one of our great naval and military stations, and 
I found officers assisting at the early celebrations, and 
private soldiers going to daily prayers ; but what astonished 
me the most was a country village on the Welsh border, 
where choral services were sung by farmers' men in sur- 
plices ; where two out of the three meeting-houses were 
closed through the conversions to the Church ; the pub- 
licans nearly ruined through the parson's getting everybody 
to sign the pledge ; and where there were thirty or forty 
weekly communicants out of a population of little more 
than 250. 

Fancy any one having told us this in those early days of 
the movement when Paget's and Gresley's stories came out. 
How we used to lay down the little tales of peasants going 
to daily prayers and keeping the Saints' Days, as things 
too good to be ever true. How unreal they seemed, and 
one relegated the fulfilment to the Greek Calends or to 
some ecclesiastical millennium. 

Vicar. — Depend upon it, whenever a history of the 
Church shall be written embracing your day and mine, the 
nineteenth century will be the period of the greatest 
triumphs. I can look back some thirty or five-and-thirty 
years, and when I think of the elaborate arguments used 
in the earlier " Tracts for the Times," to prove things now 
surely received amongst us, when I think of the services 
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we are able to bold, so mucb more than we even dreamt of, 
I cannot help saying in the words of Holy Writ, as poor 
Neale did after laying the first stone of S. Margaret's, 
''This is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes." 

Editor, — ^Wbat do you think will come of this ritual 
controversv ? 

Vicar, — Good, as it did in the Gorham affair and the 
Liddell case. People see that we are not fighting for mere 
outside show and prettiness, but for the realities which 
ritual symbolizes. We are accused not of contending 
for man-millinery, but of unprotestantizing the Church of 
England. The Puritan party have the sense to see that 
ritual is the natural development of the doctrines we teach ; 
and this shews the absurdity of the crusade against ritual 
on the part of the very persons who wish to see no control 
exercised over doctrine. They would allow us to preach 
the Eeal Presence as much as we like, but not to shew that 
we believe it by any outward act. 

Editor, — You would advise great caution in introducing 
any ritual changes, would you not ? 

Vicar. — Certainly. In some places it would be most 
impolitic to do so, in others it would be impossible, anyhow 
for a generation to come. My theory is that the Church of 
England is broad enough to hold us all. In old parish 
churches, and places where there is but one church, I think 
the people have a right for the services to be continued in 
the way they have been used to, so long as the plain ru- 
brics are not violated, anyhow till they get indoctrinated 
with sounder notions ; but if a number of earnest men resolve 
to occupy new ground and buUd a church where there has 
not been one before, I think they have^a right to toleration 
for their own views. This is a liberty which I claim for 
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oarselves, and which I allow to our opponents. I waa 
glad to see how fully the Ritual Committee of Convocation 
admitted this view of the question. Whether a high ritual 
will hecome general, depends of course upon the further 
question whether so-called Catholic principles are progress- 
ing. I think that they are ; anyhow I can speak for my own 
parish. Judging from the past I should say they will pre- 
vail, and that the Church has a glorious future triumph. 

JSditor, — What means have you found most efficacious 
in teaching your people sound Church principles — to ap- 
preciate ritual for example ? 

Vicar, — First, by setting it visibly before their eyes, ac- 
cording to the old Horatian maxim : — 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per anrem, 
Quam qoffi sunt ocnlis subjecta fidelibas. 

Next, by explanations given by means of publicly cate- 
chising the people in church ; and then, by popular lectures 
at our Church Institute, at which, of course subject to the 
control of the chairman, questions are allowed to be asked. 

JEditor, — All very excellent plans, no doubt, when pro- 
perly managed; but then you see you have such a tre- 
mendous advantage here, in the work being taken up by 
your large employers of labour. 

Vicar. True : yet the work would not have gone on, if 
the working classes themselves had not got interested in it. 
You were asking me, what the people themselves think of 
us. I will give you one or two examples. You know that 
flowers are not very plentiful here, and that we value them 
in proportion to their scarceness. Well, the manufacturing 
firm I was speaking to you about, have made over to some 
of the steadiest of their work-people a plot of land a mile 
or two out of town, for allotment gardens. They chiefly 
grow potatoes, cabbages, celery, and such things as will 
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yield most profit ; but there is one comer reserved entirely 
for flowers ; it is on the sunniest side, and cultivated by the 
young girls who work in the- mills. Now what do you 
think for ? Why, to decorate S. Clement's with ; and they 
get up in turns at five o*clock on Sunday mornings, to 
gather them fresh for our early celebration.'* 

Editor, — I know a parish in the south of England 
where ladies and gentlemen do the same, and at the head of 
the list is a major> who is not ashamed to walk out of the 
barracks in uniform, with his flowers in his hand ; and yet, 
on the other hand, when a friend of mine attempted to 
decorate his church, he was accused of turning it into a 
horticultural exhibition, and the Bishop told the church- 
wardens to throw both vases and flowers out into the 
street. 

Vicar, — For which the incumbent would, 'of course, 
have prosecuted both bishop and churchwardens; but we 
have a bishop who looks at both sides of a question ; and 
as to our flowers, why, our good folks regard them as the 
most appropriate and beautiful adornments for the house 
of God. 

Editor, — ^Very excellent, and proving, as you properly 
observe, that the success of your movement depends on the 
interest taken in it by the people themselves. 

Ftcar. — Then, look at our Harvest Thanksgiving Festi- 
vals. I remember when they were simply scenes of drunken* 
ness and debauchery, the one day in all the year when poor 
Hodge might eat and drink till he could eat and drink no 
more ; and now, thank God, there is a happy mixture of 
religion and cheerfulness. The day is ushered in with 
early celebrations, and a sermon setting forth the duty of 
acknowledging Almighty God as the giver of all good, and 
then a merry-making for all. What a sad notion that is 
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which 80 many English people have got into their heads, 
that to become religions they mnst cease to be merry — to 
turn serioDS, as the phrase is. 

Curate. — I have often thought that a great change 
must have come over the English nation, to lose it the 
character of Merry England. 

Editor. — No doubt of it. Puritanical strictness was 
the reaction from the barbarous sports of the reigns of 
Henry YIII., Queen Elizabeth, and James I. ; the licen- 
tiousness of King Charles the Second^s days was the recoil 
from that ; and then followed the deadness and apathy of 
the early Georgian era. Since the middle of the reign of 
George III. — abroad, there have been revolutions and wars ; 
at home, threatened invasion, political contests, and the 
development of trade and manufactures. People have been 
to© pre-occupied to think of amusements. You remember 
that when the police authorities in Erance wished to know 
how the inhabitants of any district were affected to the 
government, they sent down spies to watch them, and if 
the peasantry were dancing on the village green, they 
knew that they had no cause for apprehension. 

Viear, — And yet how often one finds some old local 
custom tinditionally lingering on, ii^ spite of all our religious 
and political changes, — rush-bearing, maying, and the like. 

Editor. — Ay; and I think we shall have gone a long 
way to win over the people to the Church, if only we can 
get them interested in sports and amusements again. 

Vtcar^ — If only you'll stave in the beer-barrels. It is 
our horrible drinking customs which are the bane of an 
Englishman's holiday. Look at an ordinary Englishman at 
a festival, he looks as grave as if it was Gt)od Friday, and 
he never seems to call anything pleasure till he has com* 
menced eating and drinking. I have travelled all through 
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France and Italy, and seen Erench and Italians at galas and 
in the parks, and I've never seen them drank. 

Editor, — True, only too trne. 

Curate, — I was very much struck with a custom you 
still seem to keep up in your cathedral in Manchester, that 
of turning to the east at the Olorias. Was it always so ? 
To introduce it elsewhere would, of course, get it branded 
as an innovation. 

Editor, — Of course the introduction of any custom tend- 
ing to promote reverence is looked upon as an innova- 
tion ; but as to our cathedral use, it is said that we are 
indebted to the Non-jurors for it, though I suspect it to be 
an immemorial custom. Our Chapters were Jacobites for 
a long time in spite of Hanoverian wardens, out of grati- 
tude to King Charles the Martyr for restoring to the 
Church the Crown lands, and for re-founding the College 
of Christ, now, as you know, the Cathedral body. 

Curate, — And I noticed a very aged woman, who not 
only turned to the altar and genuflected at every Gloria, 
but when the words, "Thou art the King of Glory, O 
Christ," were sung in the TeDeum, 

Editor, — I know the old woman very well ; she is now 
nearly a hundred years old. Then there is my old friend, 
James Daniels, who went to his rest some seven or eight 
years ago, upwards of ninety. 

Vicar, — Do tell us about him. 

Editor, — I haven't much to tell, only that he was the 
grandest old man I ever knew, and one of nature's nobility. 
He was a traditional Churchman of the school of Eishop 
Jolley, and used to dress in the fashion of the reign of 
Oeorge the Third, with knee-breeches and buckles, and a 
Welsh wig. He came to church — rain, snow, wind, or blow, 
though he lived five miles away, and he never missed the 
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Holy Communion. I have known him trudge into town 
with a sack of potatoes on his back, or a large basket of 
apples on his arm, and he would leave them in the porch, 
and go in for Matins, which we had at ten o'clock. Then 
he always read the daily service with his family, and he 
never would allow a priest to leave his house without giving 
the Benediction. On one occasion, when I was about to do 
so, he recalled me to my duty with the rebuke, "What! 
Sir ; a prophet, and not leave a blessing." So he called in 
his family, and they all knelt reverently on their knees 
whilst I pronounced the blessing. It was in his house that 
I first commenced a practice which I have found the poor 
thoroughly to appreciate, — the salutation of peace given as 
you cross the threshold on a directly ministerial visit. 

Vicar, — Rather a difficult thing to practise amongst 
the rich, when a footman meets you at the door, but easily 
reserved in such cases till you enter the sick person's 
presence. 

Editor, — And yet, surely one should try to make one's 
priestly h aractr felt more, even in social intercourse. 

Vicar (yawning, and looking fatigued). — I quite agree 
with you, though I confess I have no time for social inter- 
course. Our work here keeps us pretty well employed ; 
and then our evenings are only too short for study and for 
what one wants so much, quiet for meditation and devotion. 
But let me see; what were we talking about before you 
began to tell me about your old friend? Ah, yes; you 
were asking what our people think of us. "Why, the faith- 
ful appreciate and love us and our services, and the opposi- 
tion is becoming weaker and weaker. We are getting 
better understood every day, and no one now suspects us 
of any leanings to Popery. But after all, I don't know 
that you could^get a better notion than from a manuscript 
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I have got here, written by a working man, a shoemaker, 
or cordwainer as he calls himself, and a great friend of 
mine, by-the-bye. It really seems to me to have something 
in it, and as it contains an account of the progress of our 
work here — I have tried to persuade him to let us publish 
it, of course with the names concealed. 

Editor (surprised). — Who do you say is the writer ? 

Vicar. — What I tell you, — a journeyman shoemaker, 
a parishioner of mine. 

Editor (looking at the manuscript). — Anyhow it seems 
to me that it would make a good series of popular articles 
in a magazine; but just tell me how you iell in with 
him. 

Vicar. — In my parochial rounds, I used to pass a shoe- 
maker's shop every day, and whenever I did, I used to hear 
voices as busy as the hands and hammers. So I popped in 
one day, (that was when I first came as curate of the dis- 
trict,) and I found the workmen used to take it ii^ turns to 
read newspapers, journals, and books aloud, — the time each 
one spent in promoting the amusement or edification of the 
whole being kindly and liberally counted in the day's work, 
—and that after the reading a discussion followed. The 
master of the establishment was at the time a somewhat 
pronounced Liberal, if not Free-thinker, but the foreman and 
one young man were evidently Churchmen. Occasionally 
I joined in the discussions, especially one day when I spent 
a longer time there in taking shelter from a thunder-storm. 
On that occasion, the conversation turned upon Church 
property, which of course was assumed to be the property 
of the nation, and liable to be confiscated according to the 
national will. I did my best to set them right in this and 
a few other ecclesiastical matters, and really out of this 
arose our notion of getting up a Church Institute, with '* an 
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Essay and Discussion Society." Under Providence, I trace 
to that visit my having been the means of bringing over 
many young men to the Church, and not the least blessing 
has been my acquaintance — I would rather say friendship — 
with the master of the establishment, who is now the 
parish Churchwarden, and his then foreman, the writer of the 
autobiography in your hand. But there go the chimes 
ringing in the witching hour, so as I am thoroughly tired 
out, and you seem so too, I will light your candle and shew 
you to your room. We have early service at seven, but do 
not get up if you are not rested. 

I did not get up, for I did not wake; the bells — for 
three were ringing — mingled strangely with my dreams, and 
brought to my mind old boyish days in the country, where 
three bells used to summon the villagers to the House of 
Prayer, In the course of the morning, I strolled through 
the town, and I paid a visit, among other calls, at the shoe- 
maker's shop, which the Vicar had pointed out to me. I 
did not find the master in, but the foreman was, and in him, 
to my surprise, I recognised an old acquaintance whom I had 
lost sight of for many years. In the early chapters of his 
manuscript (which I managed to peruse in the railway car- 
riage as I was returning home) I saw reproduced scenes of 
rural life, recalling persons once familiar, now long disap- 
peared from the stage of existence, old people whose sole 
memorials are the moss-grown hillocks in the village church- 
yard, people now like myself, bearing the burden and heat 
of the day of middle life, and stalwart men and women, now 
wrinkled with age, and frosted with the snows of many 
a winter. 

If I were to describe the writer of the autobiography, I 
do not know that it would add to its interest, and I will 
only say that he, like myself, had undergone the usual 
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changes incidental to the years which ^ad passed since we 
were boys in the same village. I had last seen him a sharp, 
active, young man ; he was now about five-and-forty, with 
the pale and somewhat anxious-looking face which we 
always notice in the self-educated and careful working man. 
His eye, however, was bright, and his countenance, when 
at rest, betokened the quiet, peaceful, happiness of one 
whose conscience told him that he was doing his duty in 
the state of life to which it had pleased God to call him, 
and whose hopes were not bounded by this world. 

Whether the sketches of my friend Mr. John Brown will 
be as amusing to my readers as they have been to me, 
remains yet to be proved. 






CHAPTER L 

Me. Beown gives an AccouNr of Himself and his Be- 
longings, WITH A DeSCEEPTION OF BuEAL LiFE IN DATS 
GONE BY. 

*M a merry cordwainer. From morning to night you 
^ ^ may find me at my stall. The sound of my hammer 
will tell mv whereabouts, before vou turn the corner 
of the street where our shop is. Yet busy as is my 
hammer, it is not busier than my thoughts, and whilst I 
am at work on other men's understandings, I hope I have 
not quite neglected my own. 

My name is John Brown, and I was born and bred in 
the country. I was brought up a cordwainer, and my 
father was a cordwainer before me, and my grandfather 
before him. There are tombstones in our churchyard 
which tell of Browns and John Browns who were cord- 
wainers for generations back. If ever I marry, which I 
shan't unless I change my mind, I daresay there will be 
little Browns who will do as I did, and take to cordwaining 
naturally, for somehow or other, it seems to run in the 
blood. If ever I get to be a rich man, I'll have an awl 
and last for my crest, and that will not be a bit sillier 
than for men to have shields and coats of arms, and to 
dub themselves esquires, who never handled anything in 
their lives sharper than a carving-knife or a bodkin. Why 
shouldn't a tailor have his shears emblazoned on a coat of 
broad-cloth, or a shoemaker his awl on a fine skin of stout 
leather, instead of running after helmets and shields which 
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only belonged to fighting men, and were very useful before 
gunpowder was invented ? But rich I shall never be, that's 
certain. I'm neither born to fame, nor to have fame thrust 
on me. None of my belongings were famed for anything 
more than for the goodness of their soles, and the strength 
of their understandings. The epitaph on one John Brown 
might have served for all our race : — 

" John Brown is dead. 
That good old man. 
We ne'er shall see him more ; 
He used to wear a snnif-brown coat 
All buttoned dovm before." 

I shall call the place where I was born Elmington, and 
it was a pretty spot. No big chimneys, no cinder roads, 
no coal tramways, but just one of those sweet little villages 
that travellers stop to admire, and people of a poetic turn 
of mind write verses about, and which makes you think 
love in a cottage a very nice idea, till you come to reckon 
how far twelve shillings a-week will go to keep half a 
dozen children in clothes and victuals, and what's to be- 
come of them when you are down in the rheumatics caught 
by working all day long in heavy marl, without a change 
of things to put on. 

But it was a pretty place: it was jotted down at the 
foot of a line of chalk-stone hills, high enough and steep 
enough to try your wind in getting to the top ; but when 
you did, you were well paid for your trouble, for what 
a prospect there was ! A mile or two off there was the 
river, which looked just like silver when the sun was 
shining on it, but it was muddy enough when you came 
nigh-hand it. And betwixt you and the river were 
fields, and trees and farmsteads, and churches and wind- 
mills ; and on the other side of the river more churches 
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and more fields, and more trees and farm-houses aiid 
windmills; and then the country got flat as it stretched 
out into the lowlands, and as I never went more than ten 
miles from home till I was a great big lad, I used to wonder 
what there was beyond the point where the land and the 
sky seemed to meet. I remember once sailing over the 
river in a ferry-boat (it was about three miles and a-half 
across) and I brought home some hips and haws, and 
kept them as a proof of the extent of my travels. 

Supposing you were still looking down from the hills, 
you'd see a little bit to the left, close at the foot of the 
steepest part, the village of Steepington, where we removed 
to when I was a biggish lad, and a little further off. Hol- 
lo wdown, which had a Monday's market, and a cattle and 
pleasure fair, and where the mops, or statute hirings or 
sittings, as they were called, because I suppose the lads 
and lasses were kept standing all day instead of sitting, were 
held at Martinmas : for everything was reckoned from Can- 
dlemas to Martinmas and from Martinmas to Candlemas. 

And beyond Holfowdown was Mudfleet, so outlandish 
a place, that old Nelly Parrot, our next-door neighbour, who 
was born there, used to say it was the last spot God made, 
and He forgot to finish it. 

That was before the railway was started, and Hollow- 
down was our market-town. The old women took their 
butter and eggs to sell there. There was a market-house 
and a cross, and two or three old-fashioned inns, with signs 
which kept swinging with the wind, and a couple of doctors 
lived there too, who'd no great love for each other, as rival 
doctors seldom have ; and a gardener and seedsman, and 
two or three grocers and drapers, and a lawyer who man- 
aged the Squire's estate. The little market-town was close 
to the big house where the Squire lived, a kind-hearted 
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country gentleman, who was patron of the living, and who 
went regularly to church through a little door which opened 
out of his park into the church-yard. The Squire made his 
servants go to church too ; and mighty grand they looked, 
with livery (foats on th'eir hacks, and powder on their heads. 
Old folks rememhered a time when the Squire and Vicar 
had not spoken to each other for twenty years or more, 
and when the Vicar threw his hlack glove on to the Squire's 
coffin-lid as it was lowering into the vault, saying, " There 
lies our enmity ;" but that was long before I could call to 
mind, and no one could live at enmity with the last Squire. 
It was alwavs a treat to me to be sent on an errand to 
Hollo wdown for a bit of a change; but the fair was the 
time which we all looked forward to most. For a week or 
two beforehand, there was a general cleaning xip, and the 
tailors and dress-makers were so busy you'd to bespeak a 
pretty long time beforehand, or you*d stand a good chance 
of not getting your things. Many a lark have I had at 
Hollowdown fair> and fine junketings there were when 
we took our wives and sweethearts to see the shows 
and the "merry-go-rounds," and treated them with nuts 
and oranges. Some folks shake their heads at fairs, and 
wouldn't allow the working classes to have any amuse- 
ments, but all I can say is, that I'm not of their mind. I 
should only like to put such people on their own rule, and 
see how they'd like it themselves. I daresay a few farmers 
and farmers' lads got fresh, as they call getting tipsy in 
Yorkshire, but I should like to ask any sensible man how 
he'd like to be kept work, work, work, every day for years 
and years without any holiday. I'll never stand up for 
those statute hirings, for I think them a disgrace to a 
civilised country, but I'll always stand up for the week's 
holiday the lads and lasses get at Martinmas. 
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It's few pleasures country folks can get, but no one with 
my will shall deprive them of those they've got. I hope 
Hollowdown fair will never be given up, nor the " harvest 
homes," nor the '* ploughboying," nor any other innocent 
custom. Hollowdown fair was always held fti the week 
after Trinity Sunday, and I doubt if one country chap out 
of a hundred knew it by any other name than " Hollowdown 
Fair Sunday." For the few days it lasted, all the villages 
round were full ; evervbodv who could, invited their friends, 
and I've heard of folks who had gone off to America think- 
ing of it, and sending enquiries home as to how the fair had 
gone off. No one said a word against Hollowdown fair 
except the Methodists, and I -don't think they got much 
listened to. I'd an aunt by marriage who lived at Hollow- 
down, who was a Methodist, but I took pretty good care 
not to go near her house at the fair time. One fair week, 
though, I was asked to stay with her when our house at 
Elmington was full, and she took me to the meeting, where 
the minister preached both against Hollowdown fair, and 
Hollowdown cheese-cakes which everybody made and 
everybody ate. I know that I thought him a great softy 
for his pains, and I cut and ran away the next morning 
before my aunt came down stairs, and she was a good one 
to get up early, mind you. 

Eut when it wasn't market-day, or Hollowdown fair, or 
the " sittings," it was dull enough in our parts, and one of 
the quietest and dullest spots of all was Elmington, where 
we lived. Tou came into Elmington from the hills, by a 
chalk-stone road between hedges and plantations. Most 
of the cottages were thatched, and had roses and honey- 
suckles training up them, and a pigsty somewhere about ; 
and one of the amusements of the country people of a 
Sunday morning used to be to go round after breakfast to 
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see which pig was fattest. Many of the people kept bees, 
and great fun it used to be to see them drive the swarm by 
making: all sorts of noises with tea-travs and tin tea-kettles, 
and the shovel and tongs. 

A brook ran through the only street, with little bridges 
over it leading to the cottages. In the middle of the village 
was a horse-pond, where I used to slide with the other 
lads, and near the horse-pond was the blacksmith's shop 
and the " EuU Moon" Inn, and further down, the wheel- 
wright's shed, where carts and waggons, coffins and deal 
boxes were made, all of which places were almost as much 
gossiping haunts as my father's stall. It was there politics 
were talked and opinions given as to the state qf the 
weather and the crops. The farmers were almost to a man 
Tories, with a great hatred of "free trade" and " reform," 
and great faith in Sir Robert Peel ; but some of the shoe- 
makers were Radicals, because I suppose they oftener mixed 
with town-people. The last time that I ever saw our 
village I turned into the stall that had been once my father's, 
and there was only one old man living who I remembered 
when I was a lad ; but there were the gossips as usual, 
and very pleased they were when I gave them a penny 
paper, which was read aloud in turn from end to end. The 
old man had been a carrier, and was a great wit in his 
way, but when I saw him he'd not got a word to say, and 
sat listening to the newspaper without taking an idea in. I 
remember his befriending me when I was a lad. I'd been 
teasing a bull with some other mischievous lads, and had 
got up in a tree to escape the animal's horns, when I'd 
the pleasure of hearing the farmer underneath crack his 
whip and promise us all a " licking," i. e. a thrashing, 
when he got hold of us. It was Royal Oak day, and I 
thought of King Charles, and wondered whether he or us 
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lads were most afraid. But the old carrier proved a friend 
in need, as others had done to his Majesty, for we slipped 
down the tree and got into his cart, and he kept our secret 
and saved us our *' licking." 

A mile off Elmington there was another village where I 
used to go and get my schooling from old Mr. Smith, the 
parish clerk ; but I've nothing to say about it, except that 
the parson lived to ninety, and was the only clergyman I 
ever saw who to the last wore a wig and cocked hat. The 
clerk snuffled the service through his nose worse than any 
other man I ever heard. We lads always said that instead 
of *' We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord,*' he said, 
*' Weavers and shearers, good Lord." 

Elmington Church was situated at one comer of the 
village. It had a farm-house or two on one side, which 
almost hid it when the stack-yards were full of stacks ; but 
from the other side you could look a good way down the 
road. The churchyard was pretty full of graves, as it had 
been a parish for many years, since the days of the Normans 
as I've heard. As in many country church-yards, the people 
had a superstition about being buried on the north side^ 
which was always said to be kept for suicides. At the 
bottom of the churchyard there was a stream. I remem- 
ber how the simple country-folk were shocked when an 
old retired tradesman from London came to live at Elming- 
ton, and said he'd be buried in that, because then he could 
take a drink if he was thirsty. He was an infidel and 
never went to church, and that accounted for his blas- 
phemy, at least so we thought. 

Elmington Church was a good deal like other country^ 
churches in those days. Generations of churchwardens 
had done their best to spoil it. The walls were covered with 
coat after coat of whitewash, till you could dig your nails 
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into it two or three inches deep. The pews were painted 
white, and the pulpit a staring yellow. The pewa were big 
square pens, and were assigned in a very queer way, for in 
one the old men sat all together, in another the old women, 
and in another the young lasses. Each higgish house had 
a pew, and the farmers had raised the sides of their pews 
towards the door to keep out the draught. Then there 
was a singing-loft, where the farmers* lads all sat, and in the 
topmost seat of all sat Long Tom Easington, the carrier that 
I mentioned just now, and woe to the lad who got his 
place, for Tom, who was six feet four in his stocking-feet, 
would quietly take him hy the collar and hreech and drop 
him down a seat or two lower. Then there was a staring 
" King's Arms," with a red lion, and of course a white 
unicom» with a horn like a barher*s pole, and a monument 
to the only rich man who had any property in the parish, 
and Ann his wife, hut I don't know anything of this man, 
except that when he was once contradicted by one of the 
farmers, he stormed up like a bee in a bottle, and said in 
a fury, " Don't you know, fellow, that I'm worth a hundred 
thousand pounds?" to which the honest farmer replied, 
" Why, Sir, if you wasn't worth that you'd be worth nowt^^ 
(nought). 

The chancel belonged to the lard of the manor, and he 
cared so little for his trust that he wasn't even at the pains 
to keep it weather-tight, and so it looked just like a barn, with 
nothing but tiles for a roof. Our parson lived three miles 
oiFup the hill, and I've heard him say that when the snow 
was drifted, it took him and his old white horse two hours 
to come. I'll match him for a good, benevolent, kind- 
hearted, Christian gentleman, with any man in England. 
I just see him in my mind's eye, walking to church with 
small-clothes and gaiters on, or in top-boots, when the 
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roads were very bad, after he'd put up his horse at the 
churchwarden's at the end of the village. He used to wear 
powder, too, and a broad-briramed hat. His eyes were 
blue and benevolent-looking, and his complexion fresh and 
healthy. 

You could see a moderately long way down the village 
from the churchyard, and so the clerk, and two asthmatic 
old men who were his particular friends, used to be on the 
look-out for the parson. 

When he came in sight, the clerk turned in and turned 
us lads out of the belfry, where we'd been jangling the 
bells and trying which could jump up highest with the 
bell-ropes. 

And then he and the two old men used to chime in the 
parson. Our parson's name was Thomson, and I always 
used to think that the bells called him thus : 



i— D 



John Thom-son. 



Anyhow, that was better music than the bells at Steep- 
ington, where the church was colder, and the parson more 
long-winded, and the bells used to seem to me to say, 




Tic - dol - ru. Tic - dol - ni. 



Wh^n the bells had done, in walked Mr. Thomson, 
buttoning on his surplice and making a bow to the old 
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maiden ladies, who sat in the best pew in the church 
because they were the bettermost people in the parish, and 
in walked Richard Everet, the clerk, dressed in a drab coat 
with mother-of-pearl buttons, corduroy breeches, sky-blue 
worsted stockings of his own knitting, and a blue-spotted 
neckerchief. And then the service began, which Mr. 
Thomson and Richard had all to themselves, for no one 
seemed to think of joining. When the prayers were over, 
Mr. Thomson walked up into the pulpit in his surplice, 
and there he stood smiling blandly on the congregation, as 
like the parson in Goldsmith's ** Deserted Village " as if 
he*d sat for the portrait, for you might say, and nobody 
would contradict you, 

*'At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorn the venerable place." 

Then up stumped Richard into the singing-loft and gave 
out a Psalm, which he sang all by himself. Richard had 
just three tunes ; where he got them from I don't know, 
but I suspect they came from the Ranters' Chapel, as I 
never heard of Richard*s being a musical composer. 

On one occasion I remember Mr. Thomson saying to the 
clerk after service, " Richard, where did you get that hymn 
from, which you sang this afternoon ? " 

Richard, — " Please, Sir, out of the Primitive Methodist 
hymn-book." 

Mr, Thomson, — " Fll thank you for the future to keep 
to the Psalms which are at the end of the Prayer-book." 

Richard, — ** Please, Sir, there isn't gospel enough in 
em. 

Mr, Thomson, — " Allow me to be the judge of that." 

The following specimens I have got set to music by 
a friend of mine. 
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pro - fa - a - ane - ly talk. 



In Advent and Lent I used to go into the chancel with 
other lads to say my Catechism, and well I rememher the 
rush we used to make to get first in to answer the easy 
question, " What is your name ? " Mr. Thomson always 
gave the lads or lasses that answered with fewest blunders 
sixpence, and if you had not disgraced yourself with too 
many mistakes, threepence on Easter Day. I can't say 
that I was over fond of going to church, because it was very 
cold in winter and very hot in summer, and my father, who 
brought us up like Spartans, never let us wear any extra 
clothing however cold it was. 

I well remember how I used to fall asleep with my 
mouth open, till an old gentleman who came by chance 
into our pew, popped a bit of ginger into my mouth, and 
I began to chew it up, thinking it was liquorice. But if I 
did tumble asleep I'd good authority for it, for Richard the 
clerk used not only to go to sleep, but to snore. Whether 
Mr. Thomson knew or not I can't say ; I fancy he did, and 
made excuses for him, for Richard was a fisherman, and I 
daresay toiled many a night through. I only once ever 
knew him waken Richard up, and that was a scene I shan't 
easily forget. It was a cold Sunday afternoon in winter 
time, and darker than usual. Mr. Thomson was preaching 
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on the parable of the " Prodigal Son," when suddenly he 
comes to a dead stand-still, for he couldn't see a word 
before him, so down he looks to the reading-pew, in which 
Richard was quietly snoring. 

Mr. Thomson, — " Richard ! " No answer. After a pause, 
" Bichar^l ! " But Richard slumbered on in blissful uncon- 
sciousness, so Mr. Thomson tried to read his sermon, but 
finding that impossible, he looks down again and shouts 
" Richard ! " still louder. 

On this Richard started up in great alarm, and looking 
up to the pulpit, scratched his head, and said, in answer 
to the third call, " Yes, Sir." 

Mr. Thomson, from the pulpit. — '* I must trouble you to 
get me a candle." 

Richard, from the desk, in sore perplexity. — " A candle. 
Sir !" 

Mr, Thomson, — " Yes, a candle ; I can't see my manu- 
script." 

Richard. — *^ I don't think as we've got sich a thing 
in church, but maybe some of the neighbours will lend 



one." 



So out stumped Richard all down the middle aisle, leaving 
the reading-desk door wide open, and presently, after some 
five minutes, during which Mr. Thomson was blandly 
smiling on the congregation, back came the clerk with 
a farthing candle in his right hand, carefully shading it with 
his left, and so he walked up the pulpit stairs and thrust 
it up to Mr. Thomson without any candlestick. Where- 
upon says he to the clerk, ** You might have brought me 
a candlestick;" to which Richard replies, "You never 
axed (asked) me for one. Sir." So he preached on with 
the candle in his hand, and the tallow swealing down on his 
poor cold fingers. 
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I remember an old lady who was a stranger in our parts, 
finding fault with Richard for letting us lads run such rigs 
as we did with the bells and bell-ropes ; but all Bichard 
could say, after scratching his head for a reply, was, " Why, 
Mum, you see they're used to it." 

And as for our churchwardens, they were no great 
shakes. They always gave Church jobs conscientiously to 
parishioners, and so the repairs were entrusted to the village 
bricklayer, and the painting to the village joiner, and when 
one of the bells tumbled down (it was a mercy it didn't fall 
on our heads) it was sent to the village blacksmith's to be 
riveted together, and sorely puzzled was Bichard at the 
discordant noise it made when we set to work to ring it. 

But no account of Elmington, or Elmington Church, 
would be complete if I didn't say something about one of 
our most noted characters, fond Charles Tiddleton, the 
softy or idiot of the village. When I last saw Charles he 
was growing quite an old man, walking with two sticks ; 
but when I first knew him he was as much in the prime of 
life as an idiot could be. He was a gentleman by birth , 
and lodged at an old widow woman's, who always kept him 
decently dressed in black, with a white tie, and but for his 
vacant look and shambling gait, he might have been taken 
for an eccentric vicar of the parish. Charles always sat at 
church with a yellow silk handkerchief spread over his 
head, and with a marigold or some gay flower in his button- 
hole, and very well he behaved if he didn't happen to fall 
asleep and awake up from a comical dream with a loud roar 
of laughter, when Mr. Thomson would look quietly at him 
from the pulpit, and say, " Charles, I'm surprised at you," 
at which mild rebuke the poor fellow was quite quiet till 
church was over, when he would shamble into the chan- 
cel to take oflf Mr. Thomson's surplice, a privilege which 
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Charles looked on as a great honour, and stammer out, 
'* ril niver do so no more." 

One day when a neighbouring church was closed, a 
party of young ladies from a boarding-school came to Elm- 
ington Church, with the governess at their head. As the 
service at Elmington began half an hour earlier, the party 
came in half an hour late. !N'ot liking to turn back, they 
all marched into an empty pew just under the reading- 
desk, without noticing the excitement their coming in 
caused. Nothing happened till the end of the prayer for 
'* all sorts and conditions of men/' when there was a sud- 
den stop, and Richard looks over the reading-desk, and 
says in a loud whisper, ** You haven't paid your shillings," 
and getting no answer, says, a little louder, '* Any o* you 
to be chocked (churched)." Then old Mary Reed stepped 
out of her pew and explained to the ladies their mistake, 
and that they had got by mishap into the '^ churching pew." 
The congregation behaved as well as could be expected of 
them, till Charles Tiddleton, on whose brain the merry 
thought had been slowly taking effect, burst out into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, and shouted out, '* They are 
not going to be chocked, they are only Mrs. Johnson's 
young ladies." 

On another occasion, when the non-resident Vicar came 
to preach after an absence of twelve years, Charles was at 
church as usual. The Vicar had promised to give him 
a Bible, which had slipped his memory, but not Charles's. 
So before the Vicar left the pulpit, Charles shouts out at 
the top of his voice, " You promised me a Bible, but you 
haven't gi'en me one." 

Charles never forgot anything. Mr. Thomson was not 
quite so particular about registering as he might have been. 
So one Sunday after church, he and Richard were trying to 
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think what 8ui*plice duty had been taken during the last 
fortnight. Charles was in the chancel as usual (for there 
was no vestry), straightening out the creases in the sur- 
plice, when the following colloquy took place. 

Mr, Thomson, — *' I think there's nothing else to enter ?'* 

Richard,—'' No Sir, I think not. Sir." 

Mr. Thomson, — " It occurs to me that we have omitted 
something, but here's Charles, I daresay he will know." 

Charles, — " Ye'es you choched Jaane Dyson and chris- 
tened her babby (baby)." 

Mr, Thomson, — "Here's a reproof for us both: the 
clergyman and clerk have forgotten their duty, and are 
reminded of it by an idiot. Thank you, Charles ; here is 
sixpence for you." 

Many years afterwards, Charles's memory was turned to 
good account, for when part of the church had fallen down, 
and crushed some of the graves which had no headstones, 
and the old clerk had died, and a new vicar was appointed, 
Charles was appealed to, to tell where each one's grave was, 
and well he knew, for he never missed funeral, marriage, 
or christening. Never was a coffin made, but Charles sat 
by the undertaker at his work, to see every nail driven in ; 
never was a new g^ve made, but Charles was there pray- 
ing for the dead. "When I last saw Charles, he was growing 
an old man, and, as I said, walking with two sticks, but he 
had not forgotten one of his strange fancies, which was to 
put his stick in mourning by tying a piece of crape to it 
when any one had died. Like Richard the clerk, Charles 
was a Ranter, as the Primitive Methodists are called in 
those parts ; and like Richard, he used to engage in reli- 
gious exercises of rather an odd character ; he always chose 
the text when he pretended to preach, S. John iii. 3, but he 
never got further than the first clause, " Verily, verily, I 
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say unto you, Except a man be born again :'* tbe whole verse 
he never finished. Charles was very harmless, and the 
women used to put their children into his charge when 
they went out gleaning ; I've seen him minding five babies 
at onc6, singing '' Sweet Home" to them. I believe him 
to have been all his life very good and conscientious, as 
far as his understanding would admit, and his love for re- 
ligious services is not singular in men of his class, for I 
remember meeting another "softy" whose great delight 
was to be allowed to toll the bell, not only for every fune- 
ral, but for prayers, twice every day in the year. He got 
nothing for it, and yet he was never a minute late. He 
always gave the curates notice of a wedding or a funeral 
in a very odd and characteristic way : if it was a wedding, 
he held up his hand outside the window of their lodgings 
with a white glove on ; if it was a funeral, with a black one ; 
and away he went without speaking a word. 

Mr. Thomson was curate of our parish for four-and-forty 
long years, during the whole of which he never missed his 
duty one single Sunday. His salary was only forty pounds 
a-year, all of which he gave away to the poor. He was also 
curate of another parish, some five miles off. When he was 
past seventy, Mr. Thomson got a living given him by a 
squire who lived near, and there he did his duty in the same 
quiet conscientious way till he died at close on ninety. 

But all tbe parsons in the neighbourhood weren't Mr. 
Thomsons. The parson before him had been a sad dnnker, 
and he and old Wilson, the clerk before Richard, have many 
a time been seen reeling out of the public-house together. 

So it was that we'd three meeting-houses at Elmington, 
and most of the religious people used to go to them ; and 
small blame to them say I, for though I am a High Church- 
man, they'd pretty good excuse. Pai'son Thomson for one 
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winked at these schisms, and gave the pious Dissenters the 
Holy Communion. Why, there was old Mary Reed, who 
never missed church and Communion, though she went just 
as regular to the Methodists* meeting. " You sec," she says 
to me one day, " I was living housekeeper with the Rector of 
R — , and he was a great fox-hunter and shooter, and one day 
one of his dogs wouldn't do what he wanted, and he cursed 
and swore, and beat the poor beast till it howled nearly all 
day long, and after that, I couldn't abide to listen to him 
when he got up into the pulpit. And then you know (for 
it's many years ago) the Rev. Mr. John Wesley came round 
preaching in our parts, and all the country side went to 
hear him, and my grandmother took me there too, and I 
heard the Word preached in a way I'd never thought of 
before, and before I knew what I was about, I found my- 
self praying as if my heart would burst, and I gave my- 
self up to God, and found peace ; and though I have had 
a sight of trouble, I've never looked back since, thanks to 
Him for His unspeakable mercy." And old Mary's life agreed 
with her profession, for she was as good and charitable 
a soul as ever lived, and everybody went to her in trouble. 
If anybody was down in sickness, old Mary was safe to be 
at their bedside, just as she was at the birth and death of 
all the neighbours. 

Besides the Metfiodist meeting, which was held in a 
thatched cottage, the '"Primitives" had theirs in a neat 
chapel, which they built for themselves, in the lane leading 
to the church. Here it was that of a Sunday morning 
Richard the clerk used to hold forth. The Ranters hap- 
pened a great scandal though, for the sweep, who was a 
preacher, ran away with the bricklayer's wife, and so they 
all went out into a cherry-orchard to pray the devil out of 
them both, and many young lasses got converted, or thought 
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they did, till HoUowdown Fair and Martinmas came round, 
when the love of sweethearts and smart ribbons got the 
better of them again. 

We'd an Independent chapel too, where Mr. Scott, a well- 
leamed man, as I've heard, preached ; and who wore small- 
clothes and black stockings, and who used to trudge seven 
or eight weary miles every Sabbath, to preach in three 
villages one after another. He was once, they say, a very 
famous preacher, but he'd had some illness which had 
spoilt his utterance, and so his flock left him, and many 
a time he hadn't six people to hear him, including Charles 
Tiddleton, and old Nixon, a retired hardware-man from 
Sheffield, who was a very self-opiniated Calvinist, and 
thought nothing of disputing what Mr. Scott said in the 
pulpit. He met my father one day, so says he, *' It's a 
blessed thing to be assured of one's everlasting salvation. 
I'm quite certain that if I was to die this moment, or any 
moment, I should go straight to glory; and I'm just as 
sure that whenever my wife dies she'll go straight to the 
devil, and the thing is, he'll not know what to do with 
her when he gets her. She's plagued my life out, and 
she'll plague his." 

On another occasion, a strange preacher was exercising 
on the "True Vine." Old Nixon was in his pew, standing 
up and grunting, as was his wont when the discourse didn't 
please him, so, shouts he, before the minister left the pulpit, 
" Mr. Lowe has been giving you his mind on the ' True 
Vine,' but if you'll come here next Saturday, you shall hear 
my mind on the * True Vine.' " The following Saturday was 
a rainy wintry day, so at seven o'clock in the evening old 
Nixon made his appearance with a lantern, and lit up the 
chapel with three farthing candies. I saw him looking into 
the fog to see if anyone was coming, but no one turned up. 
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except Charles Tiddleton. " Brother Charles," says he, " no 
one seems to be coming to hear the Word of God but thee 
and me;" to which Charles yeplies, **No, niver (never) a 
one." So after blowing out his candles, away went Nixon, 
and that was the end of his preaching. 

I only once heard Mr. Thomson say anything about 
Dissenters, and that wasn't in the pulpit, but in his own 
house, when father and I went to him on some business. 

'**I used to rejoice," says he, "at any effort to spread 
the Gospel, and I firmly believe that Wesley and his 
associates have done much good; but like every human 
effort, the good has been mixed with evil. As to the 
Ranters and Methodists, I suspended my judgment, es- 
pecially as I was conscious how little good I was doing 
myself. I said to myself, If they make the people God- 
fearing, if the men become sober and honest, and the 
women chaste and modest, I for one will thank God ; but 
alas ! after more than forty years' experience, I do not find 
our country villages much better, but I do find the people 
much more self-opinionated and self-righteous. I have no 
faith in revival-meetings, or love-feasts. I cannot help 
thinking that if parents kept their children at home to 
learn their Catechism, and to read their Bibles and Prayer- 
books, if we should have less profession we should have 
a good deal more practice." 

But then the Dissenters said that Mr. Thomson didn't 
preach the Gospel. They never said he didn't practise it. 

And now I must take leave of Elminerton* All the old 
folks I knew when a boy are now dead and gone, and the 
lads and lasses are, like myself, middle-aged people. The 
nave and chancel of the church have been rebuilt, and the 
old grey tower is the only thing that remains to remind 
one of bygone days. The spirit of so-called improvement 
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has reached the neighbourhood. A railway comes within 
a mile. The new-fashioned way of cutting down trees and 
hedges to get larger crops, }ias made away with many a 
shady lane where honeysuckles and wild roses and black- 
berries used to grow, and you may now walk miles along 
the chalk roads without a bit of shade to shelter you from 
sun or rain, l^ew houses are springing up here and there 
and everywhere, and settlers are invading the country 
villages from the great town of Ejngston. It's no longer 
true what used to be said, that "there's now't fresh (i.e. 
novel) in Elmington." 

But all doesn't seem to me to be quite improvement in 
a right direction. In bringing our rural villages so near to 
big towns, we are losing in simplicity what we are gain- 
ing in other things. One thing is sure, that the old days 
are gone past redemption, and it's of no use fretting after 
them. Country folks are learning tastes and habits their 
forefathers knew nothing of, and the Church must try to 
direct these things for their good. The world is like a 
good many men and women who live in it, it doesn't 
always grow wiser and better as it grows older. 




CHAPTER 11. 




Mb. Bbown tells hobe aboitt Himself aitd his Belong- 
ings, JLSD coNinnTEs BIS AccoxTNT 07 Bubal Life. 

TOLD my readers, or if I didn't I meant to, that 
when I was an upgrown lad about sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, my father removed to the next 
village. Now this village, though a deal better off in 
many respects than Elmington, wasn't half so much to 
my mind. At Elmington we had no squire, for two old 
maids, as I said, lived in the best house in the parish, 
and the whole place was made up into little holdings, so 
that, though much poorer, there were more voters for the 
county there than in many places twice as big. 

At Steepington it was quite different. The whole spot 
belonged to the Squire, every stick and every stone. At 
Elmington, politics were freely discussed, and when the 
beer got into their heads, our village politicians made no 
scruple to talk as much Radicalism as would have satisfied 
Mr. John Bright. It has been solemnly voted at the village 
ale-house that it was the bounden duty of all the rich land- 
lords to divide their estates among the people, and that the 
. clergy should no longer be fattened out of the assessed 
taxes, and that there should no longer be an '^ heretft^tary" 
House of Lords. But at Steepington all such tall talk as 
this would have been so much high treason ; and no one, 
not even the Yicar, durst have an opinion contrary to the 
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Squire's. I well rerae'mber the Squire sending a whole 
posse of his tenants to vote at the county town, and 
every one of them, when asked who he voted for, said 
** for the Squire," and on being told that the Squire was 
not a candidate, replied, ^' Never mind, it's for his 
man." 

At Steepington Church, everything was as neat and tidy 
as paint and plaster and whitewash could make it. The 
Squire condescended to be Vicar's churchwarden, and 
always told the parish warden and the Vicar exactly what 
he would have them do. Very comfortable these grandees 
made themselves. The Squire had one transept all to 
himself, and it made him one big pew lined with green, 
and with a fireplace in it ; and the steward, who was the 
parish warden, had the other transept all to himself, and 
he had a fireplace too, but his pew wasn't cushioned and 
lined so fine as the Squire*s. Many a time and often, 
when I have been warming my hands in my pockets as 
best I might, I have heard the Squire and the steward one 
after another get up and stir their fires, which was very 
tantalizing. But to do him justice, the Squire wasn't 
a bad sort of man after his light. He looked after his 
estate, he looked after his tenants, and his directions to 
his steward were, " If there isn't work, make work for 
them." And it was his pride to think that he was giving 
labour to every man, woman, and child that wanted work 
in the parish. But woe to the lad that didn't touch his 
cap to him, for as sure as he was born, there would be 
a licking in store for him the next day at school. And 
woe to the unlucky wight who dared to snare a hare of to 
shoot a rabbit. It was a settled part of this worthy gentle- 
man's creed that poaching was not only the worst of offences 
in itself, but that it led to all other crimes. I am sure 
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that if he*d been asked to name the seven deadly sins, 
he'd have put poaching at the top of the list. I never 
heard of the Squire forgiving a poacher, and I believe he 
would sooner have forgiven a man who had been found at 
his bedside with black crape over his face, a life-preserver 
in his hand, and all sorts of implements of burglary about 
him, than he would have forgiven a young chap found with 
a snare or a gun in his preserves. I knew him prosecute 
the son of one of his oldest and best tenants, and accept of 
no submission. That young chap went to America, and be- 
came as great a democrat as could be found on either side 
of the Atlantic. The Squire had a private walk to church 
through his own grounds. He did set an example of regu- 
lar church-going. I am told that he was never late, for 
thirty years. Of course the Vicar never thought of be- 
ginning the prayers till the Squire had come in, and as 
soon as he had takeh his place, he used, like old Sir Roger 
de Coverley, to look down the church to see if his servants 
and tenants were in time, and if they were late, be sure 
they were well rated for it. 

I remember one Sunday a strange clergyman coming to 
preach, and his watch I suppose being forward, he began 
before the Squire came, and had got into the middle of the 
Confession before his Worship made his appearance. I shan't 
forget the confusion it made. The clerk didn't look up to 
the reading-desk when the parson began *' When the 
wicked man," and say, ** Please, Sir, he ain't comed yet," 
for I don't think old Sammy had the courage to do so ; but 
the congregation all stared at one another, and half of them 
didn't know whether to go down on their knees or not. 
Then in comes the Squire, with his watch in his hand, 
frowning up at the parson ; and didn't he give the clerk 
a jobation for stopping the bells before the time, although 
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it was always the custom to do so as soon as the parson got 
in. But then the Squire's time was our time, and all our 
clocks and watches were set hy his bell, and much we 
ought to have thanked him, for he had his bell pulled 
to the moment. 

And as for the Squire's lady, she was always very good 
to the poor. She went to their cottages and read to them 
when sick, and brought them fruit from the hot-house, or 
had things sent down from the kitchen ; and then once 
a-year all the little girls and boys in the Dame's School 
and the National School used to go up to the Hall and have 
a holiday in the park, and get prizes given. 

But, in spite of all his good points, I don't think the 
folks at Steepington were really fond of their Squire. He 
was too great and grand for them. He was a fine, hand- 
some-looking gentleman, and had been in the army in 
a crack regiment. He had a very fine figure, and a very 
fine voice, and had a very lordly sort of way about him, 
and his lady was just as proud-looking and handsome 
as he was. But somehow or other, you always felt that 
the Squire was at the top of the tree and you at the bottom, 
whenever he spoke to you, and that's what human nature, 
or my human nature, couldn't abide. I never liked to meet 
him if I could help it, and when he used to go through the 
village with his big S. Bernard dog, and bis wife with her 
Isle of Skye terriers, I always slipped out of sight, to avoid 
plucking my forelock. But I do believe we did him 
a deal of injustice, and so we found out when his steward 
died. There had been no getting at the Squire, except 
through the steward, no more than you could get at the 
Queen without her lords ; but when the steward was dead 
and gone, the Squire took it into his head to manage his 
own concerns, and didn't that open his eyes a bit. We had 
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had the fever in the village, and the Squire had given 
orders that the poor folk should have wine and meat, and 
everything they needed. But one day the Squire went up 
into the bedroom of a pretty-lpoking cottage, the window 
of which cottldn*t open, and where some nine people had to 
sleep. '^ Good God !'* says he, *' is this the only place you 
have to sleep in ?" and he knocked a pane of glass out 
with his stick, and the joiners and builders were sent that 
very day to raise the house a storey ; and when it got wind 
that the Squire was looking after his tenants himself, didn't 
that astonish him above a bit! Why, there were folks 
packed in the cottages in that pretty village like pigs, and 
there were ash-pens close to the windows, and pig-sties 
just, as the sailors say, in the wind's eye. And I for one 
believe that, if it hadn't have been for such things, and the 
bad beer drunk at "The Wounded Leopard," — the only 
house, by-the-bye, that the Squire couldn't get the lease of, 
no one would have died at Steepington but of old age. As 
it was, we'd old men and women of eighty and ninety, and 
there were enough of people past threescore years and ten, 
to shew Xing David that if they would only take care of 
themselves, people may live on tough and well to a deal 
ever the time he fixed as the average old age for his 
subjects. 

But with all its fresh air and pleasant prospect, its pretty 
cottages and gardens, Steepington wasn't just the sort of 
place I liked. It was too quiet, and I wanted to see a bit 
of the big world around me. We'd only a carrier's cart 
that went once a-week to the town, and my visits there 
were '4ike angels' visits, few and far between," being con- 
fined to a journey once or twice a-year in the said cart» 
when my father went to the currier's to lay in a stock of 
Bhoe-leather. 

• - ■ 

s 
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Besides which, in those days I was, to say the truth, 
a little inclined to be a Radical, and I chafed and fretted 
under the patronage of the Squire and the Yicar. I didn't 
see why the Squire should be such a much greater man than 
anybody else, or why the parson should lay do^wn the law 
for us all. But then I durstn't say a word of this to my 
father. He was a good man, and a sensible man after his 
light, but he would as much have thought of contradicting 
the King to his face as the Squire, or to doubt the Greed as 
the Vicar*s sermon. He taught me to read the Bible and 
the Prayer-book, and he sent me to church to say my 
Catechism. My father had a vote for the county, and 
always voted for the Tories. He was never led off to 
meetings, and boasted that he'd never been to chapel in his 
life. On the whole, I thought it was a very decent and 
respectable thing to be a Churchman, it seemed to save a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble in thinking. Besides 
which, I could not help seeing that it made folks contented 
and happy, besides keeping them sober and industrious. 

But the time was now come when I was to bid farewell to 
the country. It happened in this way. When I was 
turned one-and-twenty my dear father died, and my eldest 
brother came in for the business, and I wasn't disposed to 
take wages of him, so that I made up my mind to see a bit 
more of the world, and to try my luck in some town. My 
mother had died when I was very young, and I had no 
belongings left that I cared much for. 

The last I saw of Steepington was when I buried my 
father. It was a walking funeral, and we'd to go some 
half a mile to the church. I shall remember that day as 
long as I live. It was in the first week of September ; 
a still, calm day. The labourers were busy in the harvest- 
field, and the apples and pears were hanging ripe and 
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mellow on the trees in the orchards. My father was weU 
on in years, for he was between sixty and seventy, and he 
was carried by his own desire by the men who had been 
growing old and gray with him. He was much respected, 
and nearly all the parishioners who could follow him did, 
mnd those who conldn^t had their blinds pulled down, out 
of respect for him ; but what surprised me most of ally 
the Squire was in the church in a black coat, and though 
he never said a word to any of us, I knew he meant it oiA 
of respect to my father's memory, and I liked him better 
than I ever did before. I've often wondered how it is we 
notice little things when our hearts «re full of trouble : but 
so it was with me. I don't think there was a thing I missed 
on the day we buried my father. I'd my sister on my arm, 
and I remember pointing out to her the words, "Weep 
not " on the handle at the foot of the coffin. I noticed, 
too, that the pall wasn't quite straight, and I longed to 
straighten it. And when we got into the churchyard, the 
stock-doves were cooing in the elm-trees, and the branches 
were gently waving, and it made me think of the peace of 
the grave. They'd a beautiful way of burying the dead in 
those parts, which I hope will never be given up for the 
fiilly fashions which prevail in towns. If any old man 
died, he was carried to his grave by the old men who knew 
him and loved him best, as mv father was. If it was an 
old woman, old women did the same ; or if it was a girl, the 
school companions did so, dressed in white ; or a boy, with 
white ribbons, and then they stood by the open grave and 
dropped in a posy of flowers, or a sprig of rosemary. Then 
the moment the spirit was thought to be passing, word was 
sent to the clerk, and the bell was tolled to give notice to 
the parishioners, so many tolls for a man, so many for 
a woman, and so many for a child. The blinds were always 
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drawn up the moment, the corpse left, and in many places 
the clerk and singers used to go to the house and sing 
before the coffin till they came to the church, and if any- 
body met it, you took off your hat and remained bare-' 
headed till it passed. 

That was my greatest grief, the death of my father, ai>d 
I couldn't settle at Steepington after. I hadn't many 
friends to say good-bye to, but they one and all had a kind 
word to say to me, a good wish, and a bit of advice. So 
the following morning I got up at five, packed up my 
basket of tools, my clothes, and a few books, and trudged 
down to the railway station to catch the parliamentary 
train for Lancashire. 

And now, as I have about done with country life, I may 
as well say my say as to my notions on Church matters in 
country places. It seems to me that the Church hasn't 
half done her duty in the country. In the first place, you'd 
the evil of non-residence, as far back as the days of the 
monasteries, when the abbots and their brethren got the 
lion's share of the revenues of the Church in the shape of 
the large tithes, and they got the duty done for them 
by deputy, by the poor vicars, who did the most work for 
the least pay; and then, when King Henry the Eighth 
divided the spoil among his courtiers, whei\ those precious 
uncles of his little son, Edward the Sixth, had laid their 
sacrilegious hands upon more and more of the wealth given 
to God and His Church, things came to that push that 
they couldn*t afford to have an ordained ministry in every 
parish, and were obliged to send one man to look after two 
or three parishes all at once. And so matters went on, 
till at last you might see the parson's horse standing 
saddled and bridled at the church gate, and the parson 
flinging off his surpliqe and cantering off to take one duty 
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after another, either because the livings were so poor they 
had to be lumped together, or because some pluralist, like 
a great bloated spider, was ealing up all before him. 

I don*t profess to be very learned in these matters, but 
I've read Professor Blunt's " Church History," and honest 
Hugh Latimer's sermons, and I've come to this mind, that 
if you'd your " Mumble Mattins" in the old Popish days, and 
your Parson TruUibers in those of King George the Second^ 
we haven't much occasion to wonder at the ignorance and 
superstition of country people. And then came the war 
and high prices, and the last thing people seemed to think 
of was the good of the Church, and the religious welfare of 
the people. 

And with the increased value of land, country livings 
got looked upon as settlements for younger sons, who wer« 
as much fit to be parsons as I ain to be Lord Chancellor ; 
or for college Dons, who knew about as much how to 
preach to farm labourers, as I do to make a speech to the 
•' British Association for the Advancement of Science," and 
you just hadn't the right man in the right place. "Why, 
I've heard my father say, that when good old Mr. Thomson 
was first made our curate, there was hardly a parson who 
preached the Gospel, and did his duty as the clergy now 
think duty ought to be done, for miles round. Tve put 
down what old Mary Reed said, and she was but a sample 
of very many more who became Methodists, just for the 
love of God, and the value they put upon their own soulsi 
and for nothing ekse. You may only read the lives of 
Wesley and Whitfield to see the truth of all this, and 
though I believe there was a deal of exaggeration, there's 
enough proved to shew that a revival of real godliness was 
vastly needed. Only look, too, at Hogarth's pictures ; and 
I suppose, like our Mr. Punch, Mr. Hogarth caricatured 
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the real doings of his day, and any one can see that the 
parsons didn't stand very high in public esteem and respect. 
But what could you expect if a gay young squire fresh 
from college, or a college don, or a poor curate was sent 
down into a country village, high on the top of the wolds, 
with no roads that were passable in bad weather, and no 
railways, and no society, but that they should fall into the 
habits of the folk around them ; that the squire-parson, or 
''squarson/' as the Bishop of Oxford calls him, should 
hunt foxes, that the don should tipple over college port, 
and that the curate should find society to his mind in 
the ale-house. 

And what wonder, too, that the Methodists and Ranters 
should find a hearing, and that Bethels and Bethesdas 
should win the day against the parish church, and that if 
folks continued to go to the parish church because they 
thought it respectable, their heart of hearts was in the 
meeting ; and that the same people who tumbled asleep 
under the parson's homily, just when they were beginning 
to digest their food on a Sunday afternoon, were wide awake 
and attentive in chapel, and gave vent to their feelings 
in hymns, where the only rule was, ''he sings best who 
loudest sings, and long." Then, as if Puritanism wasn't 
deep enough in the hearts of English people, the grand old 
parish churches must needs be made as slovenly as possible. 
If they'd got a nice bit of carved oak in them, or the re- 
mains of some Gothic moulding, some churchwarden must 
needs put it out of the way to fit up some big deal pew, or 
block it up with brick and plaster, under the pretence of 
keeping out a draught. And, because, I suppose, they'd 
only the Blessed Sacrament three times a-year, they must 
make as little of the altar as they could, I have seen with 
my own eyes, and that not twelve months ago, a church 
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where a white-painted board did duty for the Lord's Table, 

and the first thing the Sunday-school lads did was to rush 

^ and fling their caps on it; and I've seen a Yicar go 

Sunday by Sunday within the altar- rails and put his hat 

and umbrella on the Lord's Board. In lots of country 

chirches, the clerk goes into the sanctuary with the parson, 

ani draws the cork out of a black bottle, just before cele- 

brstion. Then I've known the alms collected in hats, a)%d / 

putinto a thing like a warming-pan, and presented by the 

Sqiire's wife; and one doesn't wonder, amidst it all, to 

heaiof people talking of the Sacrament, as though Christ 

had 3nly ordained one. 

Aid so of Confirmation. Why, I was taken with half- 
a-doen lads in the carrier's cart to the county town. 
Conrmations were only held once in seven years, and 
thouh our parson met us at the church and did his best to 
mak<us think we were going to a solemnity, we aH looked 
upon the " out " as a " spree,'* especially as old Tom 
fiasis^ton happened to be pretty far gone in liquor, and 
let uitake it in turns to drive old '' Darby," his horse. 

Tbgs have mended, and thank God for it ; but there's 
enoug to account for, if not to excuse, dissent in country 
place and what the clergy and squires have now got to do 
is to in men back. It's still looked upon as a disgrace in 
mostountry parishes not to go to church ; but it seems to 
me th church- going should be made a little more attrac- 
tive 1 them than it is. Don't let us repeat the error 
of an d clergyman I knew, who'd got a lot of old maids to 
pleasewith as much notion of music as so many jackdaws. 
So, a^e church w&s cold, and they were fond of a longish 
sermo they must needs persuade the Yicar to drop the 
singin And drop it he did, to his cost, for in a little 
time oody would have come to church. As it was, I met 
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a country friend I'd known in days gone by, marching 
away in a contrary direction when the bdls were ringing: 
So, says I, " Why, William, you're not for church tht's 
afternoon ? " Says William in reply, " Ganging (goipg) 
to choch ; I should think not ! Why, there's no singing 
you knaw (know), and ganging to choch where theft's 
no singing, is like ganging to a liquor shop and gettingno 
liquor, you knaw." 

What I want to see done, is for a little more life t< be 
put into our village churches, and I'm thankful to tlink 
this is done in many places* There are a good i^any 
parishes where the churches have been beautifully restred, 
and where the service is as devoutly and heartily done is it 
can be, thanks to the squire's and vicar's wives, the scbol- 
masters, and the children. Harmoniums and organs ^ave 
taken the place of squeaking fiddles, and the voicB of 
boys and girls that of the duet between the parsoDand 
the clerk. 

The great Church movement has extended to thefural 
districts, and we may fain hope that another generatiq will 
see the zeal and piety of country-folk enlisted on thiside 
of the Church instead of on that of her enemies. 

I have said before, that it is impossible to recall $tate 
of things which has for ever gone by. Country peojp are 
beginning to read and think, and it's to be hoped thaihose 
who are most responsible will not be slow in suplying 
them with proper means of doing so. 

Why shouldn't the same sort of things be tried ii^oun- 
try places which have been tried in towns? A r^ing- 
room and place of amusement in the parish school/here 
a farmer's man might spend some part of the Ion j dark 
winter's night — have a cup of tea or coffee and a pii and 
have Penny Readings or the like, to while away thiime. 
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We've been obliged to do this in big towns, or the casinos 
and dancing-places and other abodes of devilry would have 
carried away onr young people, and I don't see why the 
squires and parsons shouldn't do the same in small vil- 
lages. 

I know of one country place where the experiment was 
tried with the approval of everyone but the keeper of the 
public-house, and he'd good reason to object, for within 
a twelvemonth he'd to shut up shop and be sold up. 

I only wish there was more encouragement for country 
people, and that they were not forced so often to leave, to 
try their fortunes in other spots. Mr. Mann tells us there 
are nine millions of people living in towns with populations 
of ten thousand and upwards, and others say that another 
twenty years will see a greater emigration, and that Eng. 
land will soon cease to be an agricultural country. All I 
can say is, I'm sorry for it. I don't want, with the late 
Mr. Cobden, to see a big mill in every nobleman's park, 
nor do I want to see our healthy country urchins living 
cooped up in the courts and alleys of our large towns. 
Nor do I want to see what I have seen, a great emigrant 
ship, carrying off out of England the heart and marrow, 
the thews and sinews of her own children. I want to see 
England maintaining her population, and leaving it to en- 
terprise and capital and love of adventure, to people those 
distant parts of the world which lie on the other side of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, 




CHAPTER III. 

Ms. Bbown leaves the Countbt to trt his Fortttne 
IN THE Manufacturing Districts. 

T was a fine morning as ever dawned, that day I left 
Steepington. I turned out of my way to take a last 
look at my father's grave, and to strew a few fresh 
flowers on it. I had a drink at a spring which flowed out 
of the rock just opposite our cottage door, and which my 
father used to boast was the finest water in England, and 
off I set with a heavy heart, half wishing to change my 
mind and stop at home. The farmers were already busy 
in the fields, and the corn-flowers smelt sweet as I passed 
by, walking down to the station : one or two of the neigh- 
bours came out of their doors to shake hands with me, and 
then I turned my back on my old home. I daresay there 
are a good many people who may think me a great milk- 
sop for making so much of going away a hundred miles or 
so : but I don't care if they do. I did h*et after the coun- 
try when I'd fairly turned my back on it, and I don't care 
who knows. 

Those were the days when '* Parliamentarians" had to 
take care of themselves as best they might. The carriage 
was a good deal like a black caravan, or rather like those 
government vans, in which Her Majesty gives some of her 
subjects a drive free ^atis and all for nothing, from the 
police-office to the lock-up. It hadn't a bit of glass win- 
dow, but it had openings fenced with something like the 
weather-boards in a church steeple. And we'd queer com- 
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panj too, for we*d some sailors with rum-bottles in their 
pockets, and their clothes and bedding rolled up in bundles. 

There was a white-headed old gentleman too, and he wm 
a gentleman, and no mistake : he got talking to the sailors, 
and, says he, '* nearly all my belongings were seamen, and 
I never hear the wind blow at dead of night, but I say 
a prayer for poor Jack at sea." And this opened the hearts 
of the sailors, and one of them says '' that he was just come 
over from China, and he was going to meet his old mother, 
who'd become a widow since he'd set eyes on her." So 
says the white-headed old gentleman, in the kindest way, 
" You wouldn't like your old mother to see you for the first 
time in liquor my lad, would you ?" " No," says Jack, '* and 
thank'ee your honour, for those same words : here goes," 
and so he just chucked his black bottle out of the window, 
rum and all. " And you, my lads,'' says the old gentleman 
to the other sailors, '' let your wives and sweethearts see 
you in proper trim." " All right your honour," said they, 
and in a minute the rum-bottles were stowed away in their 
pockets. 

Now that's just what I call doing the right thing in the 
right way. I loved the old gentleman for it, and to my 
mind he did ten thousand times more good than if he'd 
preached to the sailors, or thrust tracts into their hands. 

I've no great notion of tracts, though I think there are 
some good ones, but they always seem to me more than 
a mouthful and less than a bellyful : but as for those peo- 
ple who thrust them into your hand "will ye, nill ye," I've 
no patience with them, and all decent working people see 
through them with half an eye. I wonder what right in 
the world any tract-writer has to take it for granted that 
everybody but himself isn't converted, and to address his 
'^ dear readers" like as a policeman does when he collars 
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anyone, with such words as " Stop and consider.'* ** Where 
are you going ?" and such other queer beginnings. They 
ate just as bad as some of those popular lecturers, who I 
daresay will 'soon give us one headed ^'Does your mother 
know you're out ?'* or " How are your poor feet ?" And 
then forsooth you must have texts written up on the walls, 
and fellows with big poles and a board on them, with some- 
thing out of the Bible put on them, marching about at fairs 
and races. 

I met one of these chaps once at the races. So says 
I, "Do you really think you're doing good by parading 
about with those solemn words stuck up there, amidst all 
these goings on?" He saw I was up to the dodge, so 
he looks first on one side and then on the other to see that 
no one was noticing, and then says he, " Why you see it's 
my only chance of seeing the races, them as pays me are 
sponsible, not me." 

Another man thrusts a tract into my hand as I was 
walking down the street. Says I, " I don't want it." Says 
he, " Take it." Says I, " I've got tracts enough.'.' Says 
he, " Why, you are hindering the Word of God." Says I, 
" Give it to those who want it." Says he, bawling out at the 
top of his voice, " You're worse than the racers, you are : 
you are on the broad road that leadeth to destruction." So 
I just turned round, and I said, " Are'nt ye a full-blown 
Pharisee, to be a judging of your neighbours in this way ? 
Why, I thought it was written in the old Book, 'Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged.' " 

But I'm forgetting my journey. The white-headed old 
gentleman shewed what sort he was of; for, as ill luck 
would have it, the engine broke down in the middle of 
a big tunnel. The sailors were mighty quiet, except that 
they wanted to get out and walk, though they confessed 
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afterwards they never were so frightened in any storm 
they'd ever been in; they vowed they would never go 
on board such a land-craft again ; but some women were 
screaming out with fear, so what does the old gentleman 
do but quietly light a cigar, and then out came the sailors' 
pipes, and this did more to settle the women than anything 
else that could have been thought of, especially after they 
had got treated to a little of something out of the black 
bottles. 

And then the white-headed old gentleman handed the 
market-women out of the carriage at the station where 
they'd to change, and he shook hands all round, and wished 
the sailors a happy meeting, and me he told to be an honest 
lad, and to serve God, and away he went, and I've never 
seen or heard of him more ; but blessings on his head, say 
I, wherever he is, above ground or under ground. And 
didn*t one of the sailors say, *' That's the chap for me, and 
if they don't get him into Heaven when his last voyage is 
over, it's not the port for me." And andther sailor said, 
*' Ay, my lad, if only one could keep clear of them psalm- 
singing lubbers." However, all the sailors kept true to 
their promise, and not one of them took a drop more rum 
till we got to the end of the journey. 

It was towards evening before we got into the manu- 
facturing districts. We'd passed through some pretty 
scenery, as far as we could see it out of the holes that 
served for windows, but as we got nearer the big mills and 
tall chimneys, it looked as if nature had got herself scorched 
up. It seemed to me as if the sun had forgot to shine, 
and only knew how to burn ; and that if he really meant 
to shine, he couldn't manage it for the thick clouds of 
smoke that hung over everything. 
No town loqks nice from the railway, least of all a second- 
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rate manufacturing town. You come into it right over the 
tops of the houses, and as you pass them by, they look so 
mean and squalid, you wonder how upon earth folks can 
live in such dingy courts and alleys. But I suppose, like 
rats in a sewer, they get used to it, and are content to live 
among stinks and nastiness. And they go building on in 
our big towns, so that every vat;ant bit of space where one 
could get a mouthful of. fresh air, and the lads set up their 
wickets and the women hang out their clothes, seems taken 
away from them. And no wonder they don't live out half 
their days, and your chances of life are quite twice as great 
in the country as they are in the towns. 

My destination was a place I shall call Aston. You 
won't find it by that name on the map or in Bradshaw, and 
even if I was to describe it, I don't think my readers could 
recognise it, just because half-a-dozen or a dozen manu- 
facturing places might sit for the portrait. It was made 
up of long, straggling, mean-looking streets, with red brick 
smoke-stained houses two storeys high, all exactly built 
alike, and these streets stretched on till you came to a big 
mill with a tall chimney, and after the big mill more mills 
and tall chimneys, and some cindery roads with a few 
stunted trees, which put forth a few feeble leaves in May 
and cast them before July was out, and then some brick- 
fields and an open sewer. And when you'd seen one part 
of the town you'd seen all parts, for you only came upon 
more mills and big chimneys, and more stunted trees and 
brickfields. And then if you were going out of town you 
would see the houses of the rich manufacturers. Go 
where you would, except you went quite out of town, 
there was a smell of coke, ashes, and oil, very much as if 
the whole spot was a big railway station. And the streets 
seemed always full of little children, who were left to them- 
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selves whilst their daddies were at work and their mam- 
mies gossiping with their neighboars or standing over 
the wash-tub ; and you might see them climbing up and 
down cellar-steps and running across the road, no matter 
what was coming in the way, and putting their young 
lives in danger in a hundred ways, and you were forced to 
think either that their parents didn't value their lives very 
greatly, or that the little brats were like cats, and had nine 
lives. 

But as Fm not lecturing on " infant mortality/' I must 
go on with my description. Saving the bairns themselves 
you*d find little stir going on at Aston unless it was be- 
twixt five and six in the morning, dinner-time, or six and 
seven at night, and then you'd see hundreds of men and 
women, lads and lasses, on their way backwards and for- 
wards from the works. The lasses with pinafores on their 
backs and shawls on their heads, passing jokes and im- 
pudence with the lads and men. The first morning after 
I'd got to Aston they awoke me by their clatter. I jumped 
out of bed, when they rattled past in their clogs, thinking 
it was a troop of donkeys. 

It would make the heart of any thoughtful man bleed, to 
think of what was the state of our manufacturing towns 
some twenty! or thirty years ago. The factory operatives 
are bad enough now, in spite of all that's been done for 
them, but they were a vast deal worse when I first went to 
Aston. Of course there's a deal of advantage in a working 
man being able to get employment for his children as soon 
as he can, and so help to bring grist to the mill, (I don't 
mean the factory,) but there^s much to be set down on the 
other side. In the first place, they used to be kept away 
from school, till the Factory Act came into operation, 
and even now there are so many ways of earning wages^ 
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that yoa can hardly count upon keeping them at school 
till they are above ten years of age, unless they are actually 
mill hands. In the second place, it can't be right or seemly 
for young lasses from thirteen years of age to be setting off 
to work before it is light, and to be coming back after it 
is dark, as it is in winter, with nobody to look after them. 
I've many a time stood by when the mills have loosened, 
and I've heard more foul language come out of the mouths 
of young factory wenches in one day than I've heard from 
man, woman, or child in the country in a twelvemonth. 
Long after folks in the country are fast asleep in bed, the 
factory hands will be parading the streets, or dancing at 
the casinos, and all because of their getting wages so early. 
They are independent of their parents, and take themselves 
off into lodgings if they are crossed. I don't know what 
help there is for it, unless it be the Sunday-schools, which, 
to my thinking, do a vast deal of good. 

I wasn't long before I got work at Aston, for I'd thought 
on to bring a character with me from the vicar of Steep- 
ington, signed by the churchwardens, so I took lodgings 
not far from a mill in a narrow street, and there I tried to 
make myself as comfortable as I could, and to get over 
my grief. I'd the prospect of a dead wall with a heap of 
cinders before me, and as none of the neighbours seemed 
to choose the same washing-day, I'd the sight of them hang- 
ing out their clothes from Monday to Thursday. I could 
hear the roar of the steam-engine from the nearest mill, 
and had the pleasure of being woke up in the morning, 
without having to pay a knocker-up. This wasn't a very 
pleasant change from Steepington, but as I'd made my 
own bed, I was determined to lie upon it. 

I turned out the first Saturday night, and mighty sur- 
prised I was to see the stir. It was market-day, and all the 
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population seemed on the move. Here was a cheap Jack» 
cracking ap his wares, and trying to gammon the natives into 
huyingall sorts of splendid bargains, from four^bladed knives 
to cast- off clothes. There was a quack doctor, boasting of 
his cures, and palming off his pills and potions on the 
credulous. Then there were ballad-singers, and a " Merry- 
Andrew," who seemed to be a great favourite with the fac- 
tory workmen. What grieved me most of all were the 
gin-shops, into and out of which men and women alike 
seemed to be going all the night through, at least as long 
as I stopped. It was some time before I could get to 
sleep that night, for the shouting and quarrelling of the 
drunken folks going home, but in spite of that, I was up 
betimes on Sunday morning, for I'd always been an early 
riser. Much surprised I was to find everybody in bed, so 
I put on my Sunday suit, got my breakfast, and away 
I went, meaning to go to church. I missed the bells that 
I used to hear in the country, and I heard nothing but 
tolling, which made me think there must be some funerals. 
I went on to one church, as I thought, for it had a tall 
tower and spire, but it turned out to be a Methodist 
meeting-house. I went to another, but it belonged to the 
Independents. So I asked my way to the parish church, 
and was told by a working man that there was a church 
near to the ** Green Dragon" public-house, but who it 
'belonged to he couldn't rightly tell, for he'd never been 
inside. 

I followed the sound of the bell, and found that it was 
a Eioman Catholic chapel, so turning in another direction 
I came at last upon a red brick building, built or rebuilt, 
I suppose, some sixty or seventy years before, and at last 
I found myself in the parish church. 

Seeing it nearly empty, for I went early, I was going 

p 
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into a pew, when a woman with a bnnch of keys in -her 
hand stopped me, and told me I mustn't go there. I went 
to another. • " Those pews," says she, " are not for sucb 
as you." " Why," says I, " Fm a churchman, and Tm 
come to worship God.'* " I don't care what you are come 
for," says she, ^' but you mustn't go there unless you pay 
for it." •* Pay for worshipping God," says I, " V\\ never 
do that ; why, it's a parish church, isn't it ?" " Yes," says 
she, ** but if you stay, you must sit there, in the aisle, as 
better folks than you do, and you must look sharp, or you'll 
find no place." So I sat down in the free-seats. The church 
was a good-sized one, with galleries all round ; the organ 
was at the west end ; and the pulpit, reading-desk, and 
clerk's desk — a regular three-decker, stood directly before 
the Communion-table. Presently the people began to drop 
in, and to settle themselves as comfortably in their pews as 
they could. The free seats were pretty full, but the big 
pews were many ef them empty. And then in clattered 
the school-children, right up into a gallery behind the organ, 
where I defy them to hear a word, making as much noise 
as possible. Presently the parson appeared th his surplice^ 
and the clerk after him, and a very good voice the parson 
had, only he read the prayers more as if he'd been preach- 
ing than praying, and he and the clerk and the school- 
children had it all to themselves. After the prayers were 
over, a gentleman in black who had hid himself in a pew with' 
curtains, got up into the pulpit, after he had walked from 
the top of the church to the botlom and back again, with 
a verger before him with a silver mace. I don't call to 
mind much of the sermon ; it was not like one of Mr. 
Thomson's, telling us to fear God, and to be sober and 
industrious, and to do our duty^ but as far as I could 
make it out, and that wasn't very far, it was from the 
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prophecies, to tell us what should happen at the milleQniuin, 
and what should become .of the Jews. 

Perhaps if I'd have paid more attention, I might have 
got some good out of the sermon ; but, as it was, I got 
thinking of my dead father, and picturing what they werQ 
all doing at Elmington and Steepington, and what the 
Squire would have thought had he been pushed off the 
pavement by the factory hands and foundry-^men rushing 
off to dinnert as V^ seen a gentleman done to that very 
week. 

I must say I was sadly disappointed in a town Sunday. 
In the country, everybody almost went to church, and 
the public-houses were shut for very shame ; but at Aston 
it seemed to me that by far the best part went nowhere, 
neither to church nor meeting. The streets were full of 
idle people, and the gin-shops and beer-houses were open. 
The only thing that cheered me up was the processions qf 
school-children going along here and there, thougl^ I 
thought it was a pity they didn't get their schooling pn 
weekdays, and get a bit of rest on Sundays. 

I can*t say that a nearer acquaintance improved my 
opinion of town life. I found many of my fellow- workmen 
not ashamed openly to declare their unbelief. Some of 
them were Socialists, and ridiculed the Bible ; others were 
Chartists, and were set against the Government. On Sun- 
days they mostly stayed at home, except of an evening, 
when they got dressed and went out for a walk or a spree. 
I didn't make much friends with them, because I didn't 
join them, nor club for drink, nor play at cards ; besides 
which they were jealous of me as a country hand. How- 
ever, I paid my footing, and they ceased to take much 
notice of me. 

I passed several Sundays in the same unsatisfactory sort 
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of way I have described ; and to tell the truth, I was getting 
soDoewhat disheartened, what with sitting in the aisles, and 
what with being beholden to strangers for a serft after the 
Lessons had begun. Church didn't seem like church as it 
did in the country, nor did the Sabbath feel like a Sabbath. 

Almost for the first time in my life I let a Sunday slip 
by without going to church. I didn't like to join my 
mates in their carryings on, so I went out for a walk. I 
strolled out into the country, such country as you can find 
near a manufacturing town, and then I came in for dinner. 
In the evening I heard the bells tolling again for church, 
but I turned a deaf ear, for I didn't like to face the woman 
with the keys, so I walked into some brickfields, and after 
that into a sort of quiet nook, where there were a few trees, 
and presently I came upon three or four young men, who 
were reading and expounding the Holy Scriptures to each 
other. 

I listened to them, bat couldn't make out what profession 
they were of, so I ventured to ask them if they belonged to 
the Church ? " To the Church of Christ," says one of them, 
'* but not to any Church on earth." I hadn't quite forgot 
what my father had taught me, so I said, '' I don't see how 
any one can be a Christian and not be a member of some 
religious body, for the Bible always speaks of a Church and 
of Sacraments and public worship." I asked him to lend 
me a New Testament, and I turned to Hebrews xiii. 17^ 
"Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit 
yourselves, for they watch for your souls as they that 
must give an account, that they may do it with joy and 
not with grief." 

"We obey each other," was the answer. " This man 

•has the rule over me, and watches for my soul, and I have 

the rule over him, and watch for his soul.' 
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It turned out that these young men had been companions 
and teachers at a Church Sunday School, but that they had 
had even worse luck than me ; they'd gone into church one 
day in their working dress and been turned out by the verger. 

This set me a- thinking, and I began to reflect how it 
was so few folks go to church in our large towns, and it 
seemed to me that they couldn't go if they would. How- 
ever, next week I happened to be looking about me, so I 
saw the walls all placarded witb great bills about *' Special 
Services for the Working Classes : come in your working 
clothes." 

Says I to myself, That's no go, for if I choose to go to 
churcb I can put on my Sunday coat, and look respectable* 
However, in I went. They'd stowed away all the cushions 
that were in the pews, and had forgotten to take the brown 
boUand cover off the altar. My old enemy with the keys 
wasn't there, so I took possession of a seat. A popular sort 
of parson preached, but he treated the working men as if 
they were all children, and talked so like a halfpenny tract 
that I didn't like it at all. There was no good music, the 
singers were all away, and I wished myself anywhere. 
Anyhow, I didn't go there again. The truth was, I was 
fast losing what little bit of religion I had, and I believe I 
should have lost it all hadn't it have been for the thoughts 
of my dead father, and for a thing that happened, which 
I'm now going to relate. 

One Monday morning I got talking to our foreman, 
who seemed a civil, decent sort of man, who'd sent for me 
to tell me how pleased our master was both with my work 
and my punctuality. I'd always liked the foreman, and 
wished to make a friend of him, but somehow I thought 
him rather distant. I daresay he was waiting to see what 
sort of a chap I was. However, we got a-talking. 
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Foreman. — ^Well, John, how do you like Aston ? 

Myself,— 1 can't say much for that. I don't like their 
Ways. 

Foremtm. — ^Why What fkult have you to find with them } 

Myself — Their drinking, and the way they spend their 
evenings. Besides, I don*t like to see so few going to 
. church, and so many going the wrong way. 

Foreman, — They Couldn*t go to church if they'd the 
mind. 

Myself — Why not ? 

Foreman, — Because there's not room for them if they 
were disposed to go, and what room there is is taken 
from them. 

Myself — Why, how's that ? 

Foreman* — Why you see, John, this town we live in 
was, within the memory of man, nothing hut a village. In 
those days there was church-room for everybody, but about 
half a century ago, some clever men found out that it was 
a convenient place for coal and water ; so, after a bit, they 
first built one big mill and then another. There was 
a great run for cotton at that time, so hands kept flocking 
in from all parts of the coun^. and so the population grew 
from hundreds to thousands, and still the same church- 
room and no more. If a Society did not pay the curate his 
salary there would be only one clergyman in Aston, just as 
there was fifty years ago, in my father's time. The old 
clerk says that once he knew everybody in Aston, and at 
that time every one sat just where he liked, if he did not 
get into the pulpit, within the communion-rails, or the 
Squire's pew. 

Myself — Just as it ought to be. But, Mr. Tomkins, 
wasn't it very wrong of these masters to get all these people 
together and then to do nothing at all for their souls? 
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Why I'Te heard that whenever our g^eat lords and laud- 
owners, who your Aston folk are always crying down, had 
any land and tenants, they always built a church for them. 
In the old times I mean. 

foreman, — I was reading a book the other day that I 
got out of our school library, which says that before the 
Beformation, every one had a seat in his own parish church ; 
but then there were no big mills and overgrown parishes 
in Uiose days. Why Manchester, and Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham are larger than London was in Queen Elizabeth's 
days, or King Charles's either. I am afraid that the duty 
of giving to God was better understood then than it is now. 

Myself. — ^But didn't they do it all out of superstition ? 
I picked up a pamphlet for a penny at a book-stall which 
said that all the old abbeys and cathedrals were built by 
men who were frightened into it on their death-beds. 

Foreman.~\ don't believe a word of it. There may 
have been some people who were frightened by their guilty 
consciences to make an act of restitution for their past 
dins, and maybe some priests may have made an unjust use 
of their influence, but what have we got to do with their 
motives, if weVe the benefit of their actions ? Whatever 
the consciences of the old lords would let them do, and 
they did many bad things I daresay, they wouldn't let them 
let their people live on without the means of grace. 

Jfys«(^.-^ Anyhow, if there were superstitious English 
folks in' the old times, they didn't like to live without some 
religion ; but here they seem to be living as though religion 
was the last thing that ever entered their heads. Why, I 
met a man the other day, and asked him what religion he 
was of, and what do you think he said ? 

Foreman. — Nay; I shall never guess. They've such 
queer ways of talking. 
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Myself, — Why, he said that he was of the religion of 
a wheel-barrow : he went whichever way they shoved him. 

Foreman, — I suppose he meant, whichever way his in- 
terests led him. 

Myself "^1 suppose so. 

Foreman, — It really is very dreadful so many people 
living on in sin and wickedness, and so many others given 
over to all kinds of false ways of thinking. It will lie 
heavily at some one's door, I fear, in the great day of 
reckoning. We boast of our enlightenment ; but I doubt 
if there's a single city or town in all Europe like Aston, 
and it's only like hundreds of other English places. Talk 
of Popery ! why, to my mind, its a hundred times better to 
be reminded of your religion by bells and images at every 
turn, than to live and die without any belief, like a brute 
that perisheth. 

Myself — And then they seem to have no respect for 
their betters. I never liked always to have to touch my hat 
to the Squire ; but these Aston folks think themselves as 
good or better than everybody else. Why, do you know, 
there was one of our mates, and he was telling a story 
against the parson that seemed to please them, although 
there wasn't much harm in it. 

Foreman, — I daresay ; but what was it ? 

Myself — Why, it seemed the parson called with his 
book in his hand where Harker was working, and two or 
three of his chums came in, for he doesn't keep the best of 
company, and so the parson outs with his book and his 
pencil and asks them all when they'd been to church, and 
what was their religion, and they all made it up to gammon 
him. One of them said he'd been very regular at church 
where he came from, which was true enough, for he'd 
just come out of gaol, where he was obliged to go every 
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day to chapel. But you should have seen how they all 
laughed when the parson's hack was turned, and they 
vowed that he'd taken it all in. It was the same I'd heard 
preach to the working classes, and I don't wonder at his 
heing gammoned. 

Foreman, — It is very sad to think of; and especially 
when he meant to do well. 

Myself. — You were saying the big mill-owners ought 
to do more than they do ; are they so very rich ? 

Foreman, — I don't think they make money so fast as 
they did ; but there are some now living who've made their 
thousands upon thousands, who once trudged into town 
without shoes, and great credit no doubt they deserved for 
their perseverance; but that doesn't excuse their only 
caring for the body, and nought for the soul. I wish you'd 
been at our church (I don't mean Aston Church, for I live 
a mile or so out, but the church where I go to,) last Sun- 
day, and have heard how our Yicar spoke out. His text was 
from Malachi iii. 8, 9, 10: "Will a man rob God? Tet 
ye have robbed Me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed 
Thee ? In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a 
curse : for ye have robbed Me, even this whole nation. 
Bring all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be 
meat in Mine house, and prove Me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it." He shewed how God requires 
a tenth of all we possess, from every one, high and low, 
rich and poor, if we would secure a blessing on what we 
have. You should have heard how he spoke of those who 
amass fortunes without remembering the claims of the poor ; 
and he didn't let those off who don't avail themselves of 
their opportunities. 
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JM!y«e?/'.— That's the right soft of man, and I don't 
care if I go and hear him. I suppose you've got a pew 
you can ask me into ? for, to tell you the truth, I don't 
quite like going to church and being beholden to strangers. 

Foreman, — Our church is all free, and open to the first 
comer ; it's first come first served ; for you must know that 
it was built and endowed by one person, just as one of the 
old lords of the soil might have done. 

Myself.-^y^hy, whoever was that ? and in Aston, too ; 
you do sutprise me. 

Foreman, — It's not exactly in Aston, though I believe 
the district has been formed out of the old parish ; but Fll 
tell you the history of it. Mr. Jones is the owner, you know, 
of those big mills which lie a mile or so out of Aston. 
"Well, he'd been improving his works, and putting in all 
the new machinery, and he had just got up the wall of a 
new mill, when he slipped his foot and fell down, and it 
nearly cost him his life. Our Vicar that now is attended 
him, for he had charge of the district before it was made 
into a parish, and he told him that God wanted something 
more of him than mere feelings of gratitude ; He expected 
him to shew it. Mr. Jones asked the Vicar what he should 
do. So the Vicar plumped it out : " Build a church for your 
operatives." Mr. Jones, they say, was taken aback at first, 
but he* said he would think over it. "Well, he did think 
over it, and consented. At first he thought he would run 
up a cheap church, with pews and galleries, and put a good 
rent on the pews to make a good income. The Vicar told 
him this wouldn't do either, for God mustn't be served 
with meanness and cheapness; and that he (the Vicar) 
wanted a church for the poor, not for the rich, and where 
all men might be equal in the sight of God. They say 
that Mr. Jones winced a bit at this ; but however, it 
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etided in the Vicftr taking him to see some churches on the 
fiew plan, or rather the old one reviyed, and tlien Mr. 
Jones got as ehurch-proad as the Vicar himself, and first he 
gave a cheque for one sum, Und then he doohled it, and so 
on. The Vicar told him if he couldn't finish the church 
he'd hetter huild on as far as he could, hut to let it all be 
Solid and substantial ; and then, as I heard Mr. Jones say 
lit a public meeting, when onoe the thing was started, God 
seemed to bless him, and his business prospered more and 
tnore ; and then, says Mr. Jones, we'll have the tower up, 
und then the spire, and then he put in a peal of bells : you 
might hare heard them at Aston, if t^e wind had been 
the right way ; at least I've heard them. And after a while 
old Mr. Jones, this Mr. Jones's father, died, and) they do 
say, he'd left a sight of money behind him he'd not got quite 
so fairly as he ought. Kowever that may be, no sooner 
was the will proved, than young Mr. Jones settled on the 
church endowment enough to make the Vicar independent, 
and he built a clergy house, and here he and three curates 
live together. And then he put a big stone into the wall, 
with an inscription on it, to say that the seats were to be free 
and unappropriated for ever ; and we've got a weekly Oom*^ 
munion, and Offertory for the poor and for church expenses, 
and if you were to go and get married, or anything else, 
they would charge you nothings but you'd be expected to 
make an offering to God, and you'd only have to say 
whether it was for the church or the poor. And don't the 
clergy just look up the people. Why, they are about idl 
day long, looking after rich and poor alike. 

Myself. -^yfeWf now, that's just what I like ; but what 
do the people say to it ? 

jPorwMW.— Why, you know, as God never turns a 
wheel, but the devil tries to put a spoke into it, they 
abused it at first ; and the Dissenters said that the Vica^ 
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was a Puseyite, and a Soman, and that he frightened Mr* 
Jones into it when he thought he was dying, by telling 
him that he would go to hell if he did not build the 
chnrch, and that it was the old Bomish times come back 
again. 
Myself. — ^And what did the Vicar say ? 
I^oreman, — Why, he just took no notice at all, and so 
folks got tired of talking, although they do say that he took 
it to heart when two men, who'd formerly been his friends, 
took against him and abused him in the newspapers, and 
said all sorts of things against him that wern't true, and 
wrote letters in the papers for weeks running ; but never a 
word would the Vicar write to contradict them, and so the 
doctors (for they were doctors, and ought to have known 
better,) tired of the game at last, for they were losing 
patients by it, and I, for my part, wouldn't have either of 
them if my finger ached ; and so the little clique of opposi- 
tion died away, and the Vicar goes on just as usual ; and 
then, you know, when we got the new organ, and the men 
and boys in white surplices, folks came, some out of 
curiosity, and some for better motives, and then the Vicar 
explained everything so clearly, why there should be a 
cross, and why there should be candles in a church, and 
that it meant reverence and not superstition, that everybody 
got to understand it at last. Then they got to like it, and 
to feel at home in church, and it was so nice neither to be 
shewn into a seat, as if it was a favour, or to be turned out 
as an intruder, that the church filled so, you must go 
betimes to find a place. 

Myself.-^—l wish that others had done this before; we 
shouldn't have any strikes or riots, to my thinking, if we 
had had more men like your Vicar and Mr. Jones. It* is 
the want of clergy, and the pews and closed churches, that 
wake Dissenters, 
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JToreman, — Ay, and worse than that, infidels too. We 
feel that our Yicar cares for the flock, and not for the 
fleece alone. You don't see him only on a Sunday, but 
every day, as I said, in and out of the cottages and homes. 
Then he teaches us why we're Church people, and to 
understand our own principles. 

Myself. — He must manage his visits better than some 
parsons do. These Aston folks have got an idea that it's 
a sort of intrusion, and that they ask questions about wages, 
and what they've got in the pot. 

Foreman, — I'll answer for our Yicar, or for any clergy- 
man who has got good sense and good feeling. Our people 
are never so well pleased as when any of the clergy come 
in ; but as it's time to shut up, I must say good night, or 
I shan't be in time for prayers to-night. 

Myself. — ^Prayers ! Why, you haven't prayer-meetings 
in your church ; that's like the Methodists. 

Foreman. — ^Not prayer-meetings, but prayers — daily 
prayers. 

Myself. — Daily prayers ! I never heard of such a thing. 

Foreman. — Why, they are ordered in the Prayer-book ; 
but perhaps you'll come home and have a cup of tea with 
me, and we'll go to church together ; besides, I want to 
introduce you to the Vicar. 

Myself. — Introduce me to the Yicar ! Why, I never 
heard of such a thing; he'll think I want a job of him, 
and take no notice of me. 

Foreman. — Won't he ; you shall see. 

What I said and did at my visit to Mr. Tomkins's must 
be told ip another chapter. 




CHAPTER IV. 




A-^iisn) 



Me. Beown aoES Home to Tea with his Feiekd the 

FofiSMAir, ANB WHAT CAME OF IT. 

R. TOMKINS lived about a mile and a half out of 
Aston, in a new part of the town, that had been 
built in consequence of Jones's mills. It was a 
deal cleaner and fresher than the part where I lived : th^ 
houses were nicer looking, and had bits of gardens before 
them, with a few flowers growing. Altogether it looked 
as if the inhabitants were pretty well to do* Mr. Tomkins's 
was the nicest in the lot, and I could see, as we turned in at 
the gate, that he was proud of his gardening, and wanted 
me to admire his plants. To say the truth, they looked 
poor and stunted enough after what I'd seen at Steepington, 
but they were flowers, and the smoke blowing over from 
the mills hadn't quite killed them^ Mr. Tomkins pulled me 
a sprig of wall-flower, which I stuck into my button-hole, 
and in we went. I could see my friend was a bit house- 
proud, for the parlour floor was covered with a nice new 
carpet. There was a round mahogany-table in the middle, 
covered with a clean cloth, and the tea-things were set out — 
pink china with a gold edgQ. The kettle was boiling, and 
a nice well-buttered muffin was keeping hot on the fender. 
In a corner was a little book-case with glass doors. I took 
out some of the books, and found that they were prizes 
for the little ones at school. There was a big family Bible, 
too, a large-sized Prayer-book, some volumes of magazines 
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nrhich Mr. Tomkins had taken in and gQt bound up, a 
Pictorial History of England, and several Church books by 
Mr. Paget and Mr. Gresley. There were some religious 
prints hanging up on the walls, and a canary in a cage, 
besides a sleek-looking cat, that seemed to be a special 
&vourite with her master, who took pussy out of the arm- 
chair, as gently as if she'd been a baby, to make room for 
me. Mr. Tomkins's children had just come in from school, 
and his wife had everything tidied up. The youngest child 
said grace before tea, whilst all the rest clasped their hands 
and finished with an Amen, and then we all set to with 
a relish, 

Mrs. Tomkins was a very comely-looking lady, with h^ 
hair as smooth as silk, and as neat and tidy as a new pin. 
Tomkins himself might be a year or two older than his 
wife, but he looked paler, and had that careful look which 
folks get who do a deal of thinking. His pleasures were 
in his home, and his books, and his children, and his 
church ; that was plain enough to see. 

Mrs. Tomkins was seemingly pleased to welcome me as 
an acquaintance of her husband's, so says I, looking round 
the room and pointing to the book-case, ''That's a deal 
better way of spending one's time, Ma'am, than sitting in 
an ale-house, or dancing to a fiddle as so many young 
chaps do." 

Mr8. Tomkins, — ^Indeed Mr. Brown, you say right there, 
and it's a deal I have to be thankful for. 

Mr, Tojw^w*.'— True, Jane, we've much to thank God 
for, but it wasn't always with me as it is now ; there was 
a time when I liked my liquor as well as any man ; and 
much sorrow I've caused by my evil ways. It's a mercy I 
took up when I did and didn't break two hearts, as I think 
I should have done but for the Vicar, and what God put 
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it into his head to do. But maybe you'd like to hear my 
etory. 

Myself, — ^Thank you, I should. 

Mr, Tomkins. — Well, then, yoii must know I was wildish 
in my youth, and more shame to me for it, for I'm sure my 
stepmother (for my own mother died in giving me birth) 
did her best to keep me right. She used to pray for me 
to become converted and to be one of God's children, and 
very hard she was on father, now dead and gone, when he 
was in liquor. I often think if she'd tried to persuade 
him, and had made his home a little happier for him in 
his own way, he might have been kept from his drink; 
but then that wasn't her notion ; she always used to say, 
if the grace of God didn't do it, it was of no use trying 
anything else. 

Myself — ^There she was clearly wrong ; that's talking as 
if the grace of God was something independent of ways 
and means ; it seems to me that it's just God Himself who 
puts it into a good wife's head to keep her lord and master 
in good temper by sweet looks and kind words ; but I must 
ask your pardon for interrupting you, please to go on. 

Mr, Tomkins. — Well, it wasn't her way anyhow; for 
she used always to be sitting upstairs reading her Bible by 
herself, and she let my father go his own way. I daresay 
she prayed for him as well as me, but then she thought if 
he was to be saved, it would come over him some how or 
other, and it wouldn't come about by humouring him, as 
long as he was a child of darkness. I can't help think- 
ing religious people have much to answer for in the way 
they put their religion before others who make no pro- 
fession. 

Myself — I've often thought so : I remember some very 
religious folks who lived in our parts ; they hadn't a smile 
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for any one, and I used to think and wonder if I should 
ever be as gloomy as they were if ever I got converted. 
They'd never read any book but the Bible or a volume of 
sermons or let anybody else if they'd a mind. 

Mr, Tomkins, — Well, wherever they get these notions > 
they don't get them out of the Bible. They'd have chided 
those children who were playing and dancing in the market- 
place, and yet our Saviour hadn't a word to say against 
them. I often think if my stepmother had been taught, 
and if she'd taught me, that we are all God's children, and 
how ungrateful it is for any to turn their backs on Him 
and to wander into a far countiy when He has done so 
much for them, and how willing He is to welcome back 
all who'll amend, I should have turned out better ; but, 
good woman as she was, she was a downright Calvin- 
ist, and used to puzzle poor father and me sadly with 
her notions of election and predestination, and of once in 
grace always in grace. Her favourite chapters in the Bible 
were the 7th, 8th, and 9th of Romans, and she would 
think well of no one who didn't think with her. In the 
chapel she went to, for she wasn't a Churchwoman, (though 
my father was a Churchman,) they said the minister only 
preached to the elect 

Mrs, Tomkins, — Why, how did he know which they 
were ? 

Mr, Tomkins, -— That's what puzzles me ; I've heard 
a story of Mr. Robert Hall, who, when he was going to 
preach for a friend, was charged only to preach to the 
elect. Before he gave out his text, he told them what he 
was expected to do, and asked all who were elected to 
stand up. Of course no one did, and so he gave them 
a good sermon on repentance. 

Myself, — Besides, what was the use of preaching to 

Q 
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the elect ? if they were to be saved, they were to be 
saved. 

Mrs, 7bmW«5.— Nor to the reprobate either, for that 
matter, for if they are to be lost, they are to be lost ; but I 
always blamed your stepmother for your going wrong. 

Mr, Tomkins, — You do her injustice, my dear, for she 
Was a good woman after her lights 

Myself. — I donH wonder she had not much chance with 
you though. Why, I knew two Calvinists in our village ; 
one of *em thought herself a reprobate, and went out of 
her mind, whilst t'other thought herself one of the elect, 
and a pretty life she led her husband ; she used to say our 
parson was an unconverted man, because he played a game 
of cards now and then with the Squire. 

Mr, Tomkins. — Well, it's a mysterious doctrine, with 
some truth in it, when rightly understood, as the Vicar 
shewed from S. Paul, and from S. Augustine, whose " Con* 
fessions " you see on the shelf there j but it isn't for 
such as you and me to puzzle our heads with, we'd better 
stick to the Gospels. But as I was telling you, John, I 
grew very wild, and having a bit of a voice, with some 
notion of singing and music, I used to go to the dancing 
saloons and Odd Fellows' balls, and make a few shillings, 
which I wasted as quickly as I earned them. How long I 
should have gone on I dom't know, when it pleased God to 
visit me with cholera one day, after taking more drink than 
ordinary. I remember being very much afraid of dying, 
and they say I was terrible to be with. Well, John, Mr. 
Austin, (that's the Vicar's name, he was only curate then,) 
you know, came to see me, and to make prayer for me ; and 
he didn't just salve me over by telling me a few Scripture 
promises, but he probed me deep, and made me feel what 
a sinner I was, and by the goodness of God I was .brought 
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round. And then I went to church to return thanks foi^ 
my recovery. I went to the Sacrament, which I do re-, 
^nlarly etill, John, and I hope you'll do the same. I never 
like to miss even one Sunday, for it's the greatest comfort 
we can have. The Vicar didn*^t leave me to myself, mind 
you, even after I'd got better, for he came and sat by me, 
and talked to me so kindly, many and many a time, and he 
used to preach such sermons as went straight to my heart ; 
I remember several on the fifteenth of 8. Luke, that I am 
sure he made for me. I don't know kow it is, but our Vicar 
Seems to speak more home to me than any one else. I re- 
member hearing a sermon from Mr. Flowers (that's the 
minister you heard, John) and him from the same text; 
Mr. Elowers spoke of poor sinners as condemned rebels 
before God; and our Vicar as poor erring prodigals; and 
I know which got at my heart, and I don^t think it was 
prejudice. And then the pains he'd take with the little 
lads ; why, our children are as fond of him as we are. 

Mrs. Tomkins, — Ay, that they are ; he was here, jusi 
sitting in that chair you are sitting in, Mr. Brown, and he 
told them such nice stories, didn't he, Mary Jane I 

Mary Jane (Tomkins's eldest daughter). — Yes, mother, 
that he did ; and he told us how our little baby was made 
one of Christ's little pet lambs when it was chrij»tened. 

Here little Johnnie, one of Mr. Tomkins's littte boys,' 
broke in: **Yes, and he said the church was the sheep- 
fold, and the cross was our mark, and the devil was the' 
wolf, but he couldn't get at us as long as we didn't open 
the door ourselves to him." 

Mr. Tomkins. — Well, Johnnie, I'm glad you remember- 
what you've been taught, but you needn't have told us till 
yon were asked. 
- Mr», Tomhins. — ^And there's our little Mary, w^hp sayi' 
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she never looks at Mr. Austin but she thinks of her picture 
of the Good Shepherd. She's a very thoughtful child, she 
is, though I never thought we should rear her through her 
teething. 

Mary was a blue-eyed maiden of som6 six or seven 
years of age ; her eldest sister was quite as good-looking, 
and a year or two older. That Mr. Tomkins brought up 
his family well I could see with half an eye. 

Just at this moment who should come in but William 
Jaques, one of our journeymen, with a pair of new boots ; 
Mr. Tomkins and I had just put on our hats, and were 
starting off to go to church. 

"I don't care, for once, if I go with you to your church, 
Mr. Tomkins," says he; '^but, mind you, I don't think 
much of parsons, for they say one thing and practise an- 
other.'' Mr. Tomkins here gave me a wink to say nothing ; 
sp to church we three Went together, two of the little lad» 
running on before, with clean collars and black neck- 
ties on. 

S. Clement's was situated in an outlying part of what 
was once Aston parish, and to get to it from Mr. Tomkins's 
we had to go through some rather lowish streets and past 
Mr. Jones's mills. You come upon it all of a sudden^ 
a regular pile of buildings ; the church is in the centre, the 
clergy-house on one side, and the schools on another, and 
there is a wall connecting them, with a gateway, and a cross 
on the. top of it. 

"Well," says I to Mr. Tomkins, "that's what I like, the 
parson living among his people, and the church and schools 
all together." 

Mr, Tomkins. — ^Why, you see that's part of the plan ; 
Mr. Austin says, that if the spot's healthy for the poor it's 
healthy for the rich ; tiot that he is rich, for he isn't. He 
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says that if Mr. Jackson, the parish doctor, can live 
amongst the poor, so can the parish priest, hut then, you 
know, Mr. Austin isn't married, so he hasn't got an invalid 
wife or a .family of growing children to keep him where 
the air is fresher. Now there's the minister at Aston 
Church, he lives a mile and a half out, and anybody who 
wants to see him has to pay a halfpenny for going over 
a pay- bridge before he can get to see him ; so that if a sick 
man wants visiting, and a neighbour isn't disposed to 
fetch Mr. Flowers, they find it easier to stop half way and 
have Mr. Smoothface the Baptist. 

Japtes, — That's just what I say ; your parsons say one 
thing and do another. Why, when I was a lad in the 
country, we'd a parson who used to : preach to us to . be 
dead to the world when he'd a fine house, and a fine car- 
riage and horses, and a pretty wife, and two dinners a-day. 
That's a sort of deadness a few poor folks besides us 
would like. ^ 

Mr. Tomkins* — It's not for us to say how deep these things 
lay in his heart, for maybe he was bbm to wealth, and took 
it all as a matter of course ; and these things feel different 
to those who are used to them to what they'd do to us; 
but it isn't many luxuries our Yicar has. He keeps single 
on purpose to do and give more, although they say he's 
been attached to a lady from his college days. 

Jaques, — I hope he hasn't jilted her, and isn't a Papist. 

Mr. Tomkins. — No fear of that. 

Jdqyes, — ^I don't know, though ; they do say there's 
a great many Jesuits in disguise, and that Oxford College 
is full of them. 

Mr. Tomkins. — That's like a stab in the dark, you know. 
I suppose you'd judge well of any member of your club 
who sticks closest to the rules, wouldn't you ? 
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Ja^ttfis.— To be Bure; 

Mr, jTbrn^tiM.— ^'Well, it's just so with tke Chureh ; I call 
that man the honestest man who sticks closest to the rules 
of the Church, and does what he's promised and sworn 
to do. 

ii)r«e^.--«-That*s right enough, Jaqnes, isn't it ? 

Jaqves. ^ — Ay, if he belieTes itrhat he says, and says 
what he believes, but then yon see there have been so 
many turncoats. 

JMr. iZbfii^Af.— Yon mean who've left the Church, don't 
you? 

Jaques. — Just so. 

Mr* TomkiM.^^hf Jaques, that jost proves their 
honesty. Those are honett men surely, however mistaken^ 
who have the Church becamse they don't agree with her ; 
And those who stick to her for the loaves and fishes are 
the dishonest ones. Meanwhile what we've to do is to 
listen to the clergy, and, if we see they teach according 
to the Frayer-book, to .discredit them by saying anything 
•gainst them ia bi;^ breaking the ninth ooramandmeot, 
that's all. 

Myself, — ^Why you told me a little while ago, Mr. Tom- 
kins, that daily prayers are ordered by the Prayer-book. 
I shoald like to know how many parsons say 'em. 

Mr. TomJdM.'^lhsX I ean't tell you, but I should say 
he's the honestest man who does, and he's the least honest 
who doesn't. 

Mr. Tomkins shewed me and Jaques into church just 
a nunute or two before the procession of •clergy and cho^ 
risters came in. First came the boys, the youngest first, 
then the older ones, then the singing men, and then the 
curates, and the Yioar last of all. J was much surprised 
when in the two foremost lads I recognised Mr. Tomkins's 
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little boys, and in the two ne^ct Mr. Jones the big mill- 
owner*s sQn9- Mr. Jones himself played the organ, and 
Mr. Tomkins, who wore a surplice like the rest of them, 
s^ng bass, and a very g^od voice he had. 

I can't ev^n describe the church, nor the service either; 
The church was lofty, with grand pillars, land painted 
windows full of saints and angels with glories round their 
heads, and Ipoking down upon you like beings from another 
world. You felt awestruck-like when you first went in, 
and you felt that it was really *^ none other but the house 
of 0od and the gftte of heaven/' I wouldn't have talked 
aloud in the ehurch for anything. There ^vasn't a pew in 
the whole ehurch, all were open benches. At the east end 
was the Lord's Table, with a riqh cloth on it oi real crimson 
9ilk velvet, And there was a pair of gilt candlesticks, with 
candles in them, and a cross betwi](t themt The service 
was all chanted, A9 I afterwards learnt, by volunteers, who 
didn't receive a halfpenny for it. There were gentlemen's 
sons and other lads together; for they were picked for 
nothing but good conduct and good voices. There was 
a sermon, too; the text wa9 from 1 Cor. xii. l^^ 13 : ** 'Ff>r 
as the body is one, and h^th many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body: so 
also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all baptised into 
one body." The Vicar (for it was be who preached) shewed 
how every one has bis place and work in the Church of 
Christ ; how no man is independent pf his brother, for that 
we are all members one of another ; that the Church didn't 
n>ean die clergy only, but that minister and people were 
all one, each with his proper work. 

After ehurch, whilst Jaques stood in the phurchyard, for 
we couldn*t get him to come into the vestry, Hr. Tomkins 
introduced me to the Yicar, who shook hands with me 
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kindly, and told me he should he glad to see me at any 
time. On our return home, Mr. Tomkins asked me how 
I liked S. Clement's. 

Myself. — Very much : more than any church I was ever 
in in my life. I thought there was so much, too, to bring 
home from the sermon. Mr. Austin didn't seem to me to 
be as though he'd got so much to say what he'd written 
down, but he spoke plain and church-like. How do you 
like it all, Mr. Jaques ? 

Jiaques, — I don't like so much show and so much sing^ 
ing; and I don't know but what I should feel more inde- 
pendent in my own pew, if I had one and paid for it, than 
in one of those open benches. I never heard the idea be- 
fore of every one having something to do in church. Why 
what can a man do in church but go to church, except you 
singers, who are paid for it, I suppose ? 

Mr. Tomkins. — Not we, we do it for love of the cause. 

Jaques. — Does your Vicar preach for the love of the 
cause ? 

Mr, Tomkins. — ^He gets no great living out of the 
church. Most he gets he gives away. 

Jaques, — I wouldn't like to be beholden to him; I'd 
rather pay for my seat, and pay my shilling for my child's 
christening, and feel independent. 

Myself. — ^The Vicar must have stuck to his text pretty 
well, if he's got all the fine folks to sit on those benches 
alongside of their poor neighbours. 

Mr. Tomkins. — At first all didn't like it, as I told you 
before, Jaques. They said the poor people were dirty and 
brought vermin into the church; so the Vicar preached 
a sermon about cleanliness being a part of godliness, and 
he ^ave great offence to some, who felt where the shoe 
pinched, and he got some clever doctor to lecture on health 
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and such-like subjects, and he told the poor it rested with 
them to make themselves fit for the House of God ; and 
there's been great improvement since, and the great folk 
have got ashamed of themselves for objecting. Mr. Jones 
has built a lot of cottages, too, for his work-people, which 
are quite models. 

Jaques, — And I suppose he makes them live there whether 
they like it or no. 

Mr. Tomkins. — ^They are great simpletons if they don't, 
for they get a much better-built house at the same rate. 

Jaques, — ^But then they tell me he interferes if the win- 
dows are not clean : and he won't have any rubbish thrown 
about. It's all very well, but I don't like these things 
done on compulsion. 

Mr, Tomkins. — Well, I don't know about that. If folks 
won't do what's right I'd make *em, especially if their doing 
wrong does other people harm, like as diit brings on fever 
and disease ; but there's no hardship in Mr. Jones's case, 
for he has it all put down in writing and agreed upon. 

Jaques. — That's what I call interfering with the liberty 
of the subject. I suppose he'll be making them go to 
church next. 

Here we arrived at Mr. Tomkins's door, and we bade 
Jaques good-bye. Mr. Tomkins would have me go in for 
a little bread and cheese. We'd a hymn sung and a few 
prayers said, and then I set off home, very much pleased 
with my new friend and with what I'd seen at S. Clement's 
Church. I felt very glad to have made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Tomkins, and I may say that it has been a great bless- 
ing to me, especially just when I was on the point of turn- 
ing out careless and heedless. That wasn't the last evening 
by a good many I spent at his house, and the more I saw 
of him the more I liked him. 



One eyening I was telling Mrs. Toiokins about my 
lodgings, and bow I'd nothing tp look at but the dead 
wall and the heaps of ciodcrs, and she'd seen my love for 
flowers, so what does she do bat put on her bonqet and set 
out to sedk for lodgings for me, and she got we some a &w 
doors off Mr. Tomkins, where I could see S. Clement*i| 
spire io the distance, and where Td a bit of garden in 
front. It was a widow woman I went to live with, and as 
she was deaf w a post» she didn't mind the horrible noises 
I made in trying to learn the German flute and to play the 
fiddle^ And I became a parishioner and communicant at 
S« Clement's, and I never so much as wished myself back 
in the country, in spite of the smoke, so new was the life 
I was now leading to me. 






CHAPTER V. 

LIB Lbcsthke, xir wsios Hjb A:Ba> m» FMmJ> To]ai:i2r3 

GOT fouder and fonder of my friend Mr. Tomkia9^ 
He a»d I worked togi^ber* aad we'd smoy oppor- 
tunities of fasFing chats. H« wm a Sunday School 
teacher, m I said* at S. Clewent'i, and be wa»n't loog in 
persuading me to join un adalt claas which the Vicar took 
himself ou a Monday night after church. There wa» 
a Church Institute, too, in connection with S* Clement's, of 
which I became a flaemher ; and a ^^ Mutual Jmprovemeat 
Society/' with a Lending Librmy. I was pretty fond cf 
reading wh^n I lived in tbe country, though I'd not many 
chances of doing so. The *^ Saturday Magazine," the 
'* Filgrim'a Progress/' and a few other book« which made 
up my father's little stock« besided ^'Bobinfion Crusoe" and 
the '' Arabian I^ights," and Goldsmith^s '' Citizen of the 
World," which were my epecial ^ivouritea, were about all 
I'd an opportunity of seeing. I was made to go very early 
to work, and like other lads« I liked play a good deal better 
than learning, so that when I came to Aeton I'd nearly for*- 
gotten the little I once knew, aod to this day I couldn't 
write a couple of pages of English without having a dic- 
tionary beside me on the table. 

But I suppose* like a man who's tasted of a new disb, I 
had got a new relish, and ao I gave up my German flute 
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makers to set to work at such reading as this, but set to 
work we did, and with a will. 1 won't say what good it 
did me^ but what came of Mr. Tomkins's studies I am going 
to 8fa«w. About a twelvemonth after I and Mr. Tomkins 
bad struck up a friendship* all Aston went on strike. It 
began with the mill bands and colliers ; and because, I sup^ 
pose, like other fevers it was catching, the joiners and 
masons, and us shoemsdcers, went out too ; not Tomkins 
and me, for we took no part in it, and a deal of odium we 
got ibr not doing so. 

I never knew exactly the rights and wrongs betwixt the 
masters and men ; perhaps there were rights and wronga 
on both sides, and both sides had stuck up too much for 
their own interests, and too little for the others. I dare-f 
say, when profits were high the masters were disposed to 
make the best of their chances, and didn^t give the handa 
quite so much advantage as they ought; and the hands 
forgot the risks of trade, and that prosperity and high 
prices wouldn't last for ever. But one thing I am quite 
sure of, and that was that the strife neither arose from the 
masters nor from the hands, it all came along of a set of 
delegates, who go about the country stirring up strife, as 
the Book of Proverbs says, and to fill their own pockets, ' 
for they always take care to be well paid for their evil 
work. If I'd my way, I would have all such rascals 
whipped at the cart's tail, or just give 'em a little healthy 
exercise to stretch their legs on the treadmill. It hap- 
pened just at the time when all the Chartists were 
agait; so what with lectures, and meetings, and demon^ 
strations, we had precious little peace at Aston. The 
men were all " playing 'em," as they say down in those 
parts, and so, for want of aught better to do, there were 
plenty to hear and tell of grievances. I said that neither 
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Mr. Tomkins nor 1 went on strike, althoagb, if it hadn't bare 
been for him, I don't know but what I should have done. 
These lecturers have got it all down in black and white, 
and such strings of figures, that if von hadn'l got a griev- 
ance they'd make one for yon, and if the masters hadn't 
put out ail answer, you'd think they were all right. A 
good many of the townsfolk were Kke the juryman who 
thought the prisoner was guilty when he heard the prose- 
cution, and then he was quite as sure he was innocent 
when he heard the defence, and he couldn't make up his 
mind at all when the time came; they were just swayed 
one way or another by the last speaker they heard. Lots 
wouldn't have joined at all, had not the Trades Unions 
made them. Bat what shewed what a set of silly dupes 
the hands were, was that they actually went out at the 
beginning of winter, when coals and candles and winter 
clothing had to be got, when the warehouses were full of 
manufactured goods, and when the raw material was up ia 
the market. There may have been faults on both sides ; 
but for my part, 1 can't help thinking that if the masters 
had all done as Mr. Jones did, had set up schools, and 
found places for their hands at church, where they might 
learn their duty to God and man, we shouldn't have heard 
anything of strikes ; and it's my belief, that it's just the 
spread of good Church principles that has made our town 
population sO much more loyal, peaceable, and contented 
now, than they were when I first came to Aston. But the 
truth is, in days gone by, the masters only considered how 
much cotton^goods they could produce, and what profit to 
sell them at, and they didn't care to think whether their 
hands had souls or not. I mind very well our Vicar tell* 
ing Mr. Tomkins and me, that when he asked one of the* 
biggest mill-masters jn the place for something for the 
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■schools where most of his hands went to, he replied, 
" Stop, Sir. I pay my work-people their wages, and that 
is all I've got to do with them.*' Well, but didn't Mr. 
Austin just give it him. He asked him back again if it 
wasn't his own interest which had brought all the hands 
together, and if it wasn't their labour that had helped to 
m[ake him nch ? He wrote and printed an address to all the 
masters, telling them what responsibility rests with those 
who bring a great population together by building their big 
mills, and how God doesn't give them wealth for nothing. 
He had it all down in black and white too, like the dele- 
gates. He shewed up Aston parish nicely, where, from 
a few hundreds, there got to be as many thousands living, 
along of the mills being, set up there, and yet nothing 
done for the souls of the people^ and less than nothing, 
as the rich people had bought up the pews. That was be- 
fore Mr. Jones came out as he did, and I've been told that 
that helped him to come to the mind he did, as well as his 
illness. 

So the strike went on. Mr. Jones's hands didn't mean 
to go out at all, and they would have started work long 
before, but the rest of the hands threatened them, so that 
they durst not. 

To make a long story short, matters grew so bad, what 
with all the talk about equalization of property and the 
People's Charter, that we'd a regular riot. Windows 
were smashed, houses were pulled down, and one mill was 
regularly set fire to. Little lasses of thirteen used to go 
up and down the streets shouting " Ten per cent, and no 
surrender," and the mill-masters had to go about with 
pistols in their pockets; we'd the '* Riot Act" read, and 
the soldiers were sent for. 

To shew how the Vicar was respected through it all. 
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the mob were all rushing down the street where S. Cle- 
ment's was, and I was deadly afraid they were going to 
attack the clergy house ; but no, in the midst of it all, 
a man gets up on to a lamp-post, and says he, ** What 
are you going to S. Clement's for ? *Let Austin alone ; 
where is there a better friend to the poor than he is ? he 
visited me in sickness ;" " And me, too,'* says another ; 
** And he relieved me," says another. So they turned round 
and went back, and the only mischief was, they put out the 
gas-lamp over the door. 

The worst of all the delegates was a Socialist, who 
came lecturing against Church endowments and the like. 
He said that all the churches and colleges were kept up 
by the people's money ; that the bishops were fattening 
on incomes of twenty, thirty, and forty thousand pounds 
a-year. He told them how in France at the first Revolution 
they had turned all the reverend and right reverend drones 
out of the hive, and that if they were true Britons he hoped 
they'd do the same. From bad he got on to worse, and made 
out that all revealed religion was mere priestcraft, that 
miracles were all the works of jugglers and the like — such 
a pack of lies as I'd never heard before. He was a smart, 
fine got-up chap, with a pair of whiskers, and a good suit 
of black on ; he'd a gold watch and chain, and a ring on 
his finger. He was just looking about him with an air of 
triumph, and challenging any of the audience to answer 
him, when who should jump up in the middle of the room, 
just in his working-dress as he was, but Mr. Tomkins. 
At the sight of him, the lecturer looked, as I thought, 
something like Goliath when he disdained David. 

" How long will you give me to answer you ?" shouts 
Mr. Tomkins. 

All day," says the lecturer, ** and all night too." 
Will you give me half-an-hour ?" says Mr. Tomkins. 

H 
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On the lecturer consenting, after pulling out his repeater 
as if to shew how particular he was ahout time, up jumps 
Tomkins. ** On to the platform — the platform," shout the 
crowd. ITo sooner said than done. Little Tomkins is 
hoisted over the heads and shoulders of the people, and up 
he stands hy the lecturer, with his leather apron on, and 
a pair of hlack cotton sleeves to his waistcoat, for he 
hadn't put his coat on. I can*t call to mind all he said, 
hut he just took up the Socialist on all the points as he 
put them forward, for Mr. Tomkins had a clear head and 
a good memory. 

** My friends," says he, " I shall take this gentleman's 
mis-statements in the order he has put them forward ; 1st., 
as to the endowments of the Church and the incomes of 
the hishops and clergy ; 2nd., as to the example the lec- 
turer holds up in the French Eevolution ; 3rd., as to re- 
vealed religion." 

To sav that I was astonished at Mr. Tomkins doesn*t 
come half up to the mark, I was amazed. He'd always 
heen a modest sort of man, never forcing his opinions upon 
anybody, but there he stood before that big audience with- 
out wincing, and as bold as a lion. 

First, he shewed how the churches and colleges were 
built and endowed by the lords, and landowners, and by 
the sovereign, out of their own lands and money, and just 
not out of the pockets of the people at all ; " by the volun- 
tary principle," says he ; and here he gave a sly look at the 
Dissenters. 

" I defy you to prove," says he, turning to the dele- 
gate, '' that the people of England are taxed one sixpence 
lor the maintenance of the bishops and clergy, or that 
any one roan, woman, or child, is one penny poorer for 
the Established Church." " So muchj'^ says he, ''for 
the lecturer's faets.*^ 
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He then went on to shew, from a paper he happened to 
have in his pocket, that the incomes of the archbishops 
and bishops were not a quarter of what had been said, and 
that if all the incomes of the clergy were put in a lamp 
and shared equally it wouldn't bring in £300 a-year to 
each ; that the tithes were mostly in the hands of laymen ; 
and that when tithes and church-rates had to be paid, both 
landlords and tenants got their estates and rents so much 
lower because they had to be paid. " 80 much,^^ says he, 
*'for the lecturer" 8 figures y 

He then started with the French Revolution, and let 
them know a bit of his mind about mob law. He didn't 
disguise that there had been many abuses which ought 
to have been remedied, but he asked the assembly what 
they thought of a set of men, who, after they'd brought 
their king to the scaflRold, resolved to knock Christianity 
on the head, and, just to spite it, gave up a weekly day of 
rest and divided the year into decades (I think that was 
the word) of ten days instead of weeks, and who were 
besotted enough to tie the Holy Bible to the tail of an ass, 
and worship a naked harlot as the goddess of reason. He 
then let out about the " Reign of Terror," and asked how 
they'd like to have a guillotine set up, and be hunted down 
by a spy police, and condemned without fair trial, just be- 
cause they didn't belong to the ruling party. " So much^'^ 
says he, "^br the lecturer's notions on liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.''^ 

Just as he was beginning his third point, — revealed re- 
ligion, " Time's up," shouted the delegate ; " Go on, 
Tomkins," cries the audience ; " Well done, cobbler ;" 
"Pitch it into hira, shoe-leather;" "Wax him well;" 
"Mend his understandings" "He wants it;" *'He 
doesn't;" »'He does;" "No! No;" *' Yes ! Yes;" 
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''Look after his sole;^^ and such like, mixed with hisses 
and groans, and a very few cheers. 

" Will yott give me another quarter of an hour ?" says 
Torakins. ** I shan't have time for the 'reply," shouts the 
delegate. " You spoke for an hour and a quarter," says 
Tomkins. " You agreed for half an hour," says the dele- 
gate. ** You promised him all day, and all night too," 
shouts I from the bottom of the room. " You did, you 
did," shout some of the people. " Cobbler, shut your taty- 
trap," say others. " Go home, and stick to your last," 
say some of the delegate's friends. " Let him have fair 
play," shout Tomkins's friends. " Put him down," say 
some of the. mob. " Let's hear him," say others. " Who 
pays the delegate ?" shouted L " Who pays the parsons ?" 
shouted he. " Where's thy gold watch come from ?" 
say others. " It's got on tick," said one man, amid the 
laughter of the audience. " Tell Tomkins to hold his 
tongue," says one fellow, who was a leader in the strike ; 
"he's no working man's friend, he's paid by the parsons." 
" It's a lie," says I, at the top of my voice. " Let's have 
no Puseyites here," says the same man ; '' he's from 
S. Clement's." 

Here a scene followed which defies description. The 
whole room was in an uproar. Some cheered the dele- 
gate, more cheered Tomkins ; some shouted one thing and 
some another, but everybody seemed to be talking and 
nobody listening. " Run for the police," screamed the 
women. No sooner said than done, so in walks the in- 
spector, and restores order. 

When the confusion was over, it was agreed upon that 
Mr. Tomkins should have his quarter of an hour. 

"I'm not prepared," says he, *' with much argument, to 
prove the truth of Christianity, just because I never had 
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a doubt of it all my life ; but I am prepared to sbew tbat 
the Gospel makes us all wiser, better, and happier, accord- 
ing as we live up to it. It teaches us how to live well in 
this world as children, husbands, fathers, friends, and citi- 
zens: it teaches us to be sober, honest, industrious, and 
loyal : and besides that, it sets before us a good hope — to 
put it on the lowest grounds — of an endless life of happi- 
ness hereafter ; whilst infidelity leaves each man to follow his 
own selfish interests here, with positively nothing hereafter. 
The lecturer has talked a great deal about human reason, 
but I defy him to shew any wise maxim that any of his 
boasted philosophers have ever written or said, that isn't 
to be found better and plainer said in the Bible. The lec- 
turer has said a deal about Christianity enslaving mankind, 
and about the evil doings of Christians ; but let me ask 
him (and if he doesn't know, some learned man will tell 
him) what the Gospel has really done? Does he really 
know what the old Romans did with their slaves and their 
prisoners.^ Would he like to be tied to the conqueror's 
chariot, and be led captive through the city? Would he 
like his wife and children to be given up to the conqueror's 
lusts, and for himself to have to fight with wild beasts in 
a public theatre, just to find sport for the Romans, like as 
our Aston folks fight dogs? Are not women better ofif 
now, and isn't it Christianity that has done that for them ? 
I suppose the lecturer wishes to do away with the sanctity 
of marriage, and the beauty and innocence of our homes." 

Here the audience cheered Mr. Tomkins heartily, and the 
delegate took out his book, and pretended to be taking 
notes. 

''As to the faults of Christians, they're done in spite of 
their belief, and every wicked Christian knows he's doing 
wrong, but there was nothing among the heathen to shew 
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them what was right and what wasn't. They'd nothing 
to tell them that revenge was wrong, and that forgiveness 
was right. The lecturer had talked ahout the Creation of 
the world and the Fall of man, and he (Mr. Tomkins) would 
like him to shew a likelier account than Moses' account. 
And as to the Fall of man — the Gospel gave a remedy for 
that, and if folks wouldn't take advantage of it, they'd 
themselves to blame. Your lecturer's objections remind 
me," says Mr. Tomkins, " of a story I once heard of a Scotch- 
man. Some one had been to tell him that some cows had 
got into his corn-field, and were making great mischief 
among his corn ; so he tells his men to set to work and turn 
the cattle out, and to mend the gap. ' How did they get 
in ?' says one. * Where did they come from ?' says another. 
* But they can't have got in,' says another, * the fences are 
all good.' * Don't stand here talking nonsense,' says the 
farmer, * they are in the field, I see 'em with my own eyes. 
Out with 'em, and mend the fence.' Now the Scotch, you 
know, are a very thoughtful people, and listen a great deal 
more to sermons than we English people do. * So, says the 
old farmer, turning to his son, * these fellows of mine re- 
mind me of our pastor's sermon on the origin of evil ; he 
was spending bis time and ours by trying to find out how 
evil came into the world, when he'd a deal better have 
been telling us to drive it out.^ " But the lecturer had 
been crying up the heathen philosophers, so, putting his 
hand into his pocket, Mr. Tomkins pulled out a little book 
which he had just got from S. Clement's Lending Library 
before the meeting, and he shewed from numbers of hea- 
then writers, whose names were in the book, that all such 
things as the lecturer made out to be contrary to reason — 
such as sacrifices, the Fall of man, the Deluge, the exist- 
ence of Satan, and the like — were believed in by the very 
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heathen wise men, as far as they knew about them. He 
then asked the lecturer how such an agreement could be 
without an original revelation. He then said that a miracle 
was really no more wonderful than what takes place every 
year in spring and summer, when the flowers and seeds are 
springing up ; and that what are called the laws of nature, 
are only another name for the will of God. " Some folks," 
he says, '^ would liken the Almighty to the maker of some 
wonderful machine, which, once set agait, works by itself; 
but he thought He was more like the inventor of an en- 
gine, which did its work so long as the maker wished. 
That the Almighty had a will in all things, and that as the 
original laws were but the expression of His will, He could 
alter them when He pleased." 

Mr. Tomkins then shewed that the persecutions and strifes 
of Christians, of which the lecturer had made so much, 
were simply in opposition to the spirit of the Gospel ; and 
he concluded by saying, "My friends, if we are wrong, we 
are at least as well off as our opponents ; but if we are right, 
we have happiness here, and endless happiness hereafter." 

The delegate got up to reply, but he was very im- 
patiently listened to, because he couldn't refute Mr. Tom- 
kins' s facts and figures ; what he said against the Bible lost 
weight, because Mr. Tomkins betrayed him into a confes- 
sion that he had never fairly read it through. 

A meeting was appointed for the following week, but 
when the day came, the lecturer was nowhere to be found. 
A letter appeared in the newspaper to say that he was 
called away on business of importance. But how the strike 
ended, and what part the Vicar took, and what Mr. Jaques 
said and did, must be told in another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Me. Bbown continues his Account of the Strike. What 

PART the ViCAB took, AND WHAT TOOK PLACE BETWEEN 

Himself and Jaques. 

[^HE strike at Aston lasted a few weeks longer, and 
ended y as all stiikes do, after a great deal of mischief, 
and with no good at all. If it comes to a stand-up 
iigh^ betwixt capital and labour it's not hard to tell which 
will have to give in. A rich man, with a good balance in 
the bank, may take his own time to come round; but a 
poor man, who's living from' hand to mouth on weekly 
wages, can't hold out for long ; he may stand a good deal, 
but he can't bear starvation. I've seen manjr a man, who'd 
been used to a good meal of meat, turn away from his own 
table without tasting wet or dry, because there wasn^t 
enough for his hungry children. A husband and father 
may be a bit selfish sometimes, but if he's not got his heart 
hardened by drink, he'll not bear to see his wife, who he'd 
taken not so long ago as a smart, tidy lass, growing thinner 
and thinner, and to hear his little ones crying to Daddie 
and Mammie for bread ; and that's what I've seen in many 
a cottage, and it went to my heart, I can tell you. 

I remember fetching Mr. Austin to see a poor woman 
who'd kept such a tidy-looking cottage, no one seemed to 
think she could be in want; t}ie windows were always 
clean, and the parlour tidied up ; the little wench always 
went to school, and the pennies were always paid, and 
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nobody knew that that poor soul had starved herself for 
her children. Bat it was too true ; Mr. Austin came, and 
he fetched in the doctor, but she was too far gone. Neither 
his medicine nor Mr. Austin's wine could set her upon 
her legs again. It would have broken any one's heart to 
have seen her take her last look of the little lass she'd 
sent to school so regular; and the little lass had always 
taken a bit of something to eat at school, and she'd said, 
"Mother, be sure you've summut (something) to eat your- 
self;" and the poor mother had always said, " Never mind 
me, honey, I shall be sure to have something," and she 
had; but for three days before her death it had been a 
crust of bread, and a sup of cold water. 

I happened to be by when she died, for I had gone with 
Mr. Austin to take th^ Sacrament with her, and she com- 
mitted her little orphan to his care ; and he's gi»t her into 
an Orphanage ; but as soon as the breath was out of her body 
he reverently closed her eyes, and then he turned away, 
and he cried as though his heart would break, and says he 
to me, "John Brown, I've learnt a lesson this day, just to 
go and enquire into the circumstances of those who have 
tidy houses, and not to take it for granted they are well off 
because they don't obtrude their poverty. Here I have -let 
Mrs. Hargreaves die of want whilst I have been reUeviug 
cUmorous impostors, just because they'd disposed of their 
things, and were not at the trouble to make the best of 
what they had. Would to God she'd made her wants 
known to me." 

My belief is, that strikes and such-like things all come 
of people not remembering what S. Paul tells us about 
Chiistians being all members one of another, and because 
the masters and their hands don't properly understand one 
another. I believe that if the masters had given the ten 
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per cent, there wouldn't have been a mill that wasn't work- 
ing at a dead loss ; and yet surely, if they had done a little 
more when times were good to shew that they really cared 
for their hands, and loved them as their neighbours, the 
hands would have believed them when they said they 
couldn't afford an advance of wages. 

Mr. Jones's hands went in, as I said, first of all, and 
a great deal of abuse they got, and he, too, for he stoutly 
refused to enter into any alliance. ''Leave me," says he, 
"to settle with my own people, and though they've got 
wrong now, they'll come right at last." To my thinking 
the Yicar had some hand in bringing the work-folk round, 
for he went about from house to house, and he never 
crossed a threshold without telling them some good. 

One day I and Jaques had gone, into a cottage where 
they were all on strike; the room was full of folks, who 
had come in to while away a bit of time, for it hung heavily 
enough on their hands ; when who should come in but the 
Vicar. 

It was just at the time when they used to send a cart 
round to beg provisions, and to threaten everybody who 
didn't relieve them. 

"Good morning, my friends," says the Vicar; "seeing 
so many of you together, I thought I'd come in and talk to 
you a while. I feel very, very sorry for you ; and sorrier 
still that I can do nothing to help you." Then, looking on 
the empty table, he says, "Are you willing to see your 
minister if he's only got kind words for you ?" 

Here an operative stepped forward and said, " "We know 
our friends, and we know you, Sir ; your kind words come 
out of a kind heart ; step in. Sir, and be welcome." Here 
the master of the house gave the fire a poke, and put an 
extra cob of coal on, a sure sign of hospitality. 
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What the Yicar said I can't quite call to mind ; but after 
he'd said all he could in defence of the masters, — for it was 
always his way to speak the masters fair to the hands, just 
as he bespoke them kindly to the masters, — ^he outs with 
his Bible and asks them if they'd a mind to hear the 
Word of God. 

" Ay, surely," say most of them ; but Jaques was for 
taking up his hat ; so I gave him a pinch in the arm to sit 
down, which he did. 

The passage Mr. Austin read was the second chapter of 
S. Peter's First Epistle, and he went on to comment on 
verses seventeenth to the end. He shewed how suffering 
wrongs patiently makes us like to Jesus Christ, and is 
just what His servants are called on to do. ''All this," 
he said, " was without judging which side was right or 
wrong among them there." 

When he'd done, up started a great raw-boned woman 
called Martha Eateson, who had been sitting with her arms 
a-kimbo impatiently in a comer of the room. 

" Honour bright," says she ; " you've tell'd us what Peter 
says about poor folk submitting to lich men : just tell us 
now what James says about rich men. You'll not be long 
a finding on it, it's in his fifth chapter." 

Vicar, — ^To be sure I will. He turns to the chapter and 
reads it straight through to the end, and then he goes on 
to shew what a fearful condemnation will come on the rich 
and great if they do oppress and wrong the poor. 

When he'd done, most of them murmured their as- 
sent. All thanked him but Martha fiateson. '' It's all 
very well preaching to us," says she, "but dare you 
say all that to Jones and Pilkington, and the rest o' the 
masters ?" 

Vicar. — Certainly I dare. 
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Martha Bateson. — But bow shoald we know you'll do so ? 

ytcwr.-^li I say I'll do it, I'll do it. 

Martha Bateson. — But how shall we know ? 

Here nearly the whole room-full cried shame on Martha 
Bateson, and several people said, '^ For shame of thyself, 
Martha ; if the Vicar says so, he means it.'' 

Vicar. — Well, you can easily hear for yourselves, if 
you'll come to S. Clement's on Sunday night ; and yoa 
know Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington are sure to be there, 
for they are the churchwardens. 

Jaques, — 1*11 be there to hear you, Sir. 

" And so will I," says another ; " and so will I ;" " and 
so will I, and so will us alK'* 

Vicar, — It's a bargain, and there's my hand upon it. 
But mind you come early, for all the seats are free, and it's 
first come first served with us at S. Clement's. 

So they all went. Every man among them got tidied up, 
and in such of their Sunday clothes as weren't pawned. I 
thought some of them, poor things, weren't much used to 
Church. The verger put Prayer-books into their hands, 
which I was sorry to see one or two of them held upside 
down. They stared about them at the painted windows, but 
mostly, I thought, they looked much awestruck at the 
church. The singing and chaunting seemed to please most 
of them, though they dosed off a bit at the lessons. Ay, 
but they were attentive enough when Mr. Austin walked 
up into the pulpit. I heard Jaques whisper to Ned Hig- 
gins, '^ That's him. He looks as if he'd do it. He's got 
the right stuff in him, he has." 

The text was Ephes. iv. 4 — 7, " There is one Body, and 
one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; 
one Lord, one Eaith, one Baptism, one God and Eather of 
all. Who is above all, and through all, and in you all. But 
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unto every one of us is given grace according to the mea- 
sure of the gift of Christ." 

The Vicar went on to shew the equality of all Christians 
in the sight of God, and that God has given grace to every 
one to work for Him, according to his station and ahility, in 
the Church. That the Church is just like the human hody, 
— every memher has his own use, just as our limhs have. 
That the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of 
thee; nor again the head, I have no need of you. There's 
the head to rule and guide — that's the authorities in Church 
and State. There are the hands and arms, which may per- 
haps mean those who have to provide the wealth, capital, and 
protection ; and then there are the feet, — ^those who, though 
lowest in rank, are just as necessary as those who are ahove 
them in worldly position. The Vicar next said that we 
should need no henefit cluhs, or the like, if people bore in 
mind what the Church was meant for. That, as in a man*8 
body, he couldn't have a pain in one limb without feeling 
it all over, so, if we really thought of it that we are all 
members of one another in the Bodv of Christ, no one could 
suffer without the neighbours feeling for him. He then 
shewed how the interests of rich and poor are one ; that 
the rich man can't do without the poor man, any more than 
the poor man can do without the rich man. The rich man 
wants the willing service and labour of the poor man, and 
the poor man wants the benefits of the intelligence and 
wealth of the rich man. Then he knocked on the head the 
doctrine of equality, as Badicals talk of it, and asked them 
how long they'd continue equal if all ranks and degrees 
were done away with, and property shared amongst them all. 
Would it be a year ? a month ? a day ? an hour ? He then 
tells them the fable of the beasts who deposed the lion, and 
how the strong would soon oppress the weak, the cunning 
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and sharp take in the simple, as the wolf did the lamb and 
the fox the jackass. 

Then he quoted the passage he*d read to us out of 
S.Peter. "Here," says he, "shall we learn to fear God 
and honour the king, and submit ourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord's sake. Here shall poor men 
be taught to be subject to their masters with all fear, not 
only to the good and gentle but also to the fro ward. Here 
shall masters be reminded that they also have a Master in 
heaven. Here shall they be instructed in the wisdom that 
is from above, which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruit, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy." 

Then out he plumps the passage from S. James. " Here 
shall the rich — (just at these words, out my friends 
stretched their necks to listen) — ^here shall the rich learn 
the awful responsibility of the talent of wealth ; that the 
gold and silver of those who heap it up shall be a witness 
against them, and eat up their fiesh as it were fire ; that 
the hire of the labourer, if so be that it is kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have reaped have 
entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ; that wanton- 
ness and pleasure-loving does but nourish the heart as in 
a day of slaughter. Here shall we all learn, in whatever 
station of life our lot is cast, whether high or low, rich or 
poor, to honour all men, to love the brotherhood, not to re- 
sist evil, if reviled not to revile again, when we suffer to 
threaten not, but to commit ourselves to Him that judgeth 
rightly." 

Looking dead at us he concluded : "Now you've heard 
the judgments which God denounces against those who 
withhold from others what is due. Their gold and their 
silver is cankered, and the rust of them shall be a witness 
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against tbe rich, and eat their flesh as it were fire ; and the 
cries of the oppressed are entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. All who are suffering wrongfully may know 
who theyVe got on their side ; and it comes to this, ray 
friends, will you leave your cause in the hand of God, or 
will you avenge yourselves ?" 

I could hardly keep them from shouting out their ap- 
proval in church ; and just as the sermon was over, and 
the blessing given, up they started, and every one among 
them waited round the vestry door to shake hands with 
the Vicar. 

"You're jannock," (sincere,) says one; "You're true 
blue," says a second; "Honour breet," (bright,) says 
a third, with a grip at the Vicar's hand that set his fingers 
a tingling. 

Jaques s£ud nothing but a " Good night, Sir ;" but as we 
were walking home together, says he, "I like your Vicar, 
he's a true man: he's none of your stuck-up parsons, that 
look on a working man as if he was dirt under his feet ; 
and he isn't one of your smooth-faced mealy-mouthed 
ministers, like Elowers down at Aston. I don't judge him 
by what he said to-night, for scores of parsons preach one 
thing and do another, but I liked him that day at Ned 
Higgins's cottage, and so did Ned too." 

MywZ^.-— Why, how did he get into your good graces ? 

Jaques, — I'll tell you. First, he scraped and wiped his 
boots before he came in ; and I says to myself. If he'd do that 
in a gentleman's drawing-room it is but right he should do 
so when a poor man's floor has been scoured and pipe- 
claved. And then he took his hat ofl^, and didn't sit down 
till he was bid to. I know it's the fashion to do so in a rich 
man's house, and I like to see some respect paid to a poor 
man. Besides, Wilson's wife says Mr. Austin never will 
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come in whilst they are at dinner. Do you know, John, when 
I was living at Fairtown, we*d some lady viaitors and tract 
lenders, and they came into my house once, and only once, 
for I'd have none of their impudence, I can tell you. 

Myaelf, — ^Why, how were they impudent ? 

Jaques, — Impudent enough. They made their remarks 
on what I'd got on the table, and told me I ought to have 
my bit of meat put into a stew-pot to make it go further, 
when I chose to eat it as a chop. One of 'em was recom- 
mending meal porridge, or something of the sort, when I 
turned round and said, " If you'll just take your tracts, 
Ma'am, and pay your visits where they'd be a little more 
acceptable, you and I'll not be so likely to fall out." I 
suppose I was a bit sharp, for she took up her tracts and 
she flouted out in a moment, and I think I heard her say 
something about ingratitude and insolence, which didn't 
mend my temper, mind you. 

Myself.'-'lixiX perhaps the ladies meant well. 

Jaques. — Then if they mean well, why don't they do 
well ? What business, I should like to know, had these 
Miss Simpers to come and see me unbidden, and make 
their remarks on me, any more than I had to go to their 
houses, and comment on what they put on their backs or 
put into their bellies ? I thought it a rare good idea — ^that 
of the delegate, at the lecture for working men— to get up 
a mission to the rich folks, and g^ve them tracts, asking 
them " if they are converted, and if their souls are saved ?" 
We've just as great a right to do it, though I could see it 
didn't go down with you and Tomkins. 

Myself, — But the ladies didn't mean to offend. 

Jaques, — I'll take precious good care they haven't an- 
other chance. 

Ji^wZ/!— That's your own concern ; but I tell you what 
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it is, Jaques ; if there are faults on one side, there are faults 
on the other. 

Jaques, — ^What do you mean? 

Myself. — Why, if now and then those above us are a bit 
patronising and condescending, they've a deal to put up 
with in our roughness and want of common, decent civility. 
I like that old catechism notion^ " to order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters." I^ow that I've seen so much 
of Aston, though I didn't like always to touch my cap to 
the Squire, I'd do it now. 

Jaques. — Fd see him far enough first: Vm just as 
good as he. 

Myself. — In one sense of course you are; but you're 
forgetting Mr. Austin's sermon. There must be ranks and 
■degrees, you know ; and I tell you what it is, Jaques, and 
you must excuse me, I don't think you a bit better or 
a more independent man because, like the rest of the Aston 
folk, you won't budge out of the road to make way for 
a gentleman, or a lady either, for matter of that. 

Jaques. — No, and I'll never do it. I've just as much 
right to the pavement as they. 

Myself — A precious right you make of it. Why, I saw 
the lady turn round and wipe her dress with her pocket-' 
handkerchief because you'd blackened it with the boots you 
were carrying; and Mr. Austin got his coat torn by a 
working man meeting him with a great saw sticking out 
of his tool-basket. 

Jaques. — Then they should have given us a wider path : 
they saw us coming. 

Myself — Jaques, I'm ashamed of you. Every man 
should make way for a lady, and a clergyman, too ; and its 
no degradation to any one to do so. Politeness is like the 
buffers to a train, and the oil to a wheel, and certainly costs 

I 
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nothing, but it hinders many a rough jerk ; and. there you 
are, Jaques, you were taken with Mr. Austin because he 
wiped his boots and took off his hat when he came into 
Wilson's cottage, and yet you*d take the pavement, and not 
budge out of the way for a lady ; and then we Aston folks 
call onrselves ladies and gentlemen, and we speak of our 
betters as men and women. 

Jaques. — You see you are country bred, John. 
Myself. — If you mean by that, that I know how to be 
civil and respectful, I'll always try to be so ; and I'm glad 
I'm not town bred, and I hope our country folks will never 
exchange their manners for town manners. 

Jaquea, — But then there's more sincerity in it. I like 
a man always to speak out his mind. 

Myself — I'm not so sure of that. Let him speak so as 
to hurt nobody's feelings. You've no right to say un- 
pleasant things any more than you have to puff tobacco- 
smoke in other folks' faces. Besides, I don't think there's 
a bit more sincerity in the rude ways of our Aston people 
than in the more civilized manners of the people in the 
country. I heard a friend of mine say that if he heard 
a man always boasting that he was a straightforward John 
Bull, he was sure the man wanted to cheat him, and was 
a humbug. 

Jaques,^-^'Why^ we've rogues and cheats enough here to 
be sure, but after all, there's something in what you've been 
saying, John. The Vicar was very fair to-night ; he didn't 
-spare one set more than another. 

Here Jaques and I parted. As I went home I couldn't 
help thinking the great want of all was more fellow-feeling 
betwixt rich and poor. There were the masters set against 
the men, and the men set against the masters, and all 
because they stuck out only for their own interests, and 
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didn't try to enter into each other's feelings, and to under- 
stand one another. I helieve there are lots of rich men who 
would do good if they only knew how, and there are lots of 
poor men who'd he done good to, if they could only he 
persuaded that it was really meant kindly. But then what 
a deal of kindness is spoilt by a little want of common 
sense. People should try and understand the working 
classes, before they bother them with advice free, gratis, 
and all for nothing. In my next chapter I'll try and shew 
how Mr. Jones came to a resolution that, if he could help it» 
there never should be another strike at Aston ; and how he 
was able to carry out his views. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Me. Brown continues his Nakbative. How Mb. Jones 
AND Mb. Pilkington made up theib minds thebe should 

NKTEB BE ANOTHEB StBIXE AT ASTON. A PUBLIC MEET- 
ING, AND A Discussion on tabious Social Questions. 

J(0 Mr. Jones made up his mind that, if he coald help it. 
there should never be another strike at Aston. 
*'It all comes," said he to the Vicar, *' of past neg- 
lect and past misunderstanding. These, Sir, I am deter- 
mined, with God's help, we'll never have again. I'm quite 
sure that the interests of myself and my people are one, 
and if they don't feel it, it*s because those to whom God has 
given the opportunity have never taken pains to convince 
them of this.*' 

The Vicar, you may be sure, was right glad to hear 
Mr. Jones say so, and promised to lend him all the help 
he could. 

Mr. Jones was not a man of words, but of deeds. What 
he said, he meant, and what he meant, he said ; and when 
he'd once made up his mind about a thing, you'd not find 
it easy to stop him. 

So away he went, one fine morning, to talk over his plans 
with the other mill-masters at Aston. I don't think he met 
with quite the luck he deserved, for the other masters were 
much aggrieved at him for not entering into an alliance 
against the hands. 

"That," said he, "I'll never do. I'll always be at 
liberty to deal with my own people as I think right." 
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So Mr. Jones put oat a paper addressed to his hands, 
beginning with '*My dear friends and neighbours," in 
which he put down first of all his satisfaction that so few 
of his own workpeople had joined the strike. He then 
went on with a free confession that enough hadn't been 
done to teach them that all their interests are one. Then 
he went straight away to figures, and had all down in black 
and white, the rights and wrongs of the matter. He set ofi* 
the losses and risks of bad years against the gains and pro- 
fits of good ones. He told them how they'd struck just at 
the very worst time ; and then he said, he hoped all mis- 
understandings were dead and buried for ever, and that he 
wished to be a friend if they'd only make him one. He 
concluded by calling a meeting of his hands, and shew- 
ing them the principles on which he intended to work his 
mills for the future : — 

" First," says he, *' I will employ no one that does not 
attend some place of worship. 

'^ Secondly, I will employ no one that is an habitual 
drunkard, or a profligate character of any sort. 

" Thirdly, I will reward every man in my employment who 
conducts himself in such a way as to meet my approbation. 

'* Fourthly, No one who has worked for me a certain 
number of years, hereafter to be specified, shall ever want 
in his old age." 

Most of the hands were right well satisfied with what 
was said and done, but some of them took off in a huff. 
They said he was turned bigot, and Puseyite, and Papist ; 
he was hoodwinked by Austin and his set, and he'd no 
mind of his own left. Others said that his machinery would 
rust, and his mill stop, and he himself go to' the dog8> long 
afore he*d got sober and steady hands. 

One man got up and said he'd like to know what 
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Mr. Jones or anybody else had to do with his conduct, so 
as he gave a good day's work for a good day's wages ; it 
was just like the old Papist times, to enquire into what 
a man believed, or how he behaved in his own house. 

Mr. Jones said he didn't care to reply to him, for if 
a band had a right to work for whom he would, a master 
had a right to employ whom he would, and he was pleased 
to employ such as would spend their wages on their wives 
and children ; besides, he'd found that a man, who cared 
most for God's law, would care most for man's law ; the 
man, who did his dutv to God best, would do his dutv best 
to his neighbours. 

Stephen Harker, who had spoken his mind, had been one 
of the ringleaders of the strike, so he ups to Mr. Jones 
and asks him if the hands hadn't their rights as well as 
the masters. 

Mr, Jones, — Certainly ; and it's to give you your rights 
that I've called you together. He then turned to the folk 
assembled, and said, '^ Am I doing wrong to any man by 
encouraging good conduct ?" 

Stephen Harker, — There should be no Jhvotiritism, 
You'll favour them as goes to your church, and listens to 
Austin and such Puseyite chaps. 

Mr. Jones. — If I favour any one for listening to Mr. 
Austin, it will be because by doing so he becomes a soberer, 
better man. Now I ask you, Stephen, aren't those who 
go to church and who mind their duties the best men? 
Aren't their houses cleaner, and their wives and families the 
best off? Don't they least soon come on the parish ? 

Stephen Sarker.-^M^jhe they are, but they are not the 
best workmen.* Why, there's Tom Miller, where's there 
a better hand than him ? and he's not seen much of the in- 
side of a church or chapel either. I'll bet sixpence he'^ 
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never been since he were wed, or to christen his chil- 
dren. 

Here Mr. Pilkington stepped forward. He'd lately gone 
into partnership with Mr. Jones, and was a young man. 
" Ay, Stephen," said he, " Tom's as clever a lad as ever 
took a tool into his hand, and he's got head-piece enough 
to be as good a machinist as you'll find in the country 
round; but, then, I can never get more than ten days' 
work out of him in a fortnight, and before pay-Monday, he 
hasn't a sixpence to call his own, and his children are all 
in rags. Why, Tom could earn two pounds a-week if he 
liked, and would do so, if he didn't spend his time in rat- 
hunting, and pigeon-flying, and badger-baiting." 

Stephen Ilarker, — What Tom earns is his own; and if 
he chooses to turn gentleman, and play him for a couple of 
days in a fortnig' t, who's to say him nay? He's just as 
good a right to spend his wages as he pleases, as you 
masters have to spend the fortunes you make out of us 
poor folk as you please. 

Mr. Pilkington, — Every one has a right to do what he 
will with his own, sure enough ; but your wages, Stephen, 
are not your own in the sensj you are speaking of. They 
are yours to provide for yourselves, and your wives and 
families, and to keep you from being an unjust burden upon 
others. If those who have fortunes were to waste them in 
the way you are talking of, and then come on you working 
men to maintain them, there would be something like jus- 
tice in what you say. What we masters and all rate-payers 
have a right to complain of is, that all such men as Tom 
Miller never lay by for a rainy day ; so, if a mill were to 
stop, they would come on the parish in a fortnight, no matter 
how high wages were, and we should have to keep them 
after all. 
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Stephen Sarker. — Wages are none so high when you 
come to thmk of ten hoars and a-half spent in a close room, 
with cotton fluff in yoar throat, and machinery dinging in 
your ears like mad. 

Mr. Pilkington. — Perhaps it isn't much worse than to 
he out all weathers like farm-labourers ; but I won't argue 
with you. Mr. Jones and I are determined to do you good 
if you'll let us. Our plan is, to encourage what will make 
you all happier and better, to help them who'll help them- 
selves. We don't compel you to enter into our plans. 
If you don't like to come to our terms, you can go to those 
who'll come in to yours, if you can find them. 

Here the meeting broke up, after Stephen had told the 
people if he was them, he'd have no spying into his con- 
duct ; if he liked his glass he'd have it, and if he'd a mind 
to fly a pigeon, or to let a dog loose on a rat, he'd as much 
right to do that, as to start a horse in a race, or ride after 
a fox. 

There were a good many women at the meeting, most 
of whom sided with Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington, as was 
but natural they should do. 

Martha Bateson said she liked her man to be steady, 
but she did'nt like the masters to tell 'em what they should 
be. She'd do nothing on compulsion. 

As Martha said this, another woman said, " Why, Martha, 
thou'rt for sure like the woman who didn't like her hus- 
band to thrash her, but wouldn't let any one hinder him if 
he'd a mind to beat her. You mind when Dr. Leeson 
came in, and separated Tom Miller and his missus, she 
turned on him, and hit him on his bald head with the 
crimping-iron." 

Martha Bateson, — And serve the Doctor right for inter- 
fering between man and wife, and so I said to Dr. Leeson 
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when he was rubbing his head, with a coon on it as big as 
a hen's egg, with a silk handkerchief. But the Doctor 
could have got Tom six months, only he and his wife came 
and begged off, and he isn't a bad sort of chap when the 
liquor's out of him, isn't Tom. 

As Stephen Harker and I walked away from the meet- 
ing, what should come up but the prison van, followed by 
a clamorous mob of lads and lasses, and young men and 
women, shouting and hallooing. When we*d turned the 
corner, near the police-office, Mr. Tomkins came up to 
Stephen and asks him what's up, and who they've got ? 

Stephen JSdrlcer, — There's Pat Flannagen got six months 
for beating his wife, and two or three roughs taken up for 
getting fresh. 

Mr. Tomkins. — The old story, Stephen ; drink is the 
ruin of everything. 

Stephen Sarker. — I suppose you've been and signed 
the petition in favour of closing public-houses. 

Mr. Tomkins. — Yes, and so I have. 

Stephen -Horner,— There you are, at it again ; you'd 
have one law for the rich, and another for the poor man. 

Mr, Tomkins. — What do you mean ? 

Stephen Harker. — Why, that you'd just hinder a poor 
man getting his glass of beer, and you'd let a rich man 
drink his fill at his club, or at an hotel. I suppose you'd 
not close "The Griffin" f.nd *' The King's Arms." 

Mr. Tomkins. — I'll tell you what I'd do. I'd close all 
the clubs, and " The Griffin" and " The King's Arms" 
too, if gentlemen went to them and drank till they were 
beastly drunk, and came home roaring and shouting through 
the streets, and then beat their wives. That Beer-house Bill, 
with its " to he drunk on the premises,^^ has ruined thou- 
sands of working men, both body and soul. Why shouldn't 
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a hasband buy his pint of beer instead, and share it with 
his wife at home ? 

Stephen HarJcer, — Just because he doesn't want to. 
What a working man wants, is to get away from his wife 
and squalling brats, and have a cheerful fireside and com- 
pany, and a game at cards, or dominoes. 

Myself. — All very pretty, but perhaps he hasn't a right 
to do so. 

Stephen Harher, — ^Why not ? 

Myself. — Because, if he's only making just what keeps 
him and his family, he's no right to be spending his wages 
on himself; that's what I call downright selfishness. 

Stephen HarJcer. — If 1 want my glass I'll have it, 
I don't care who says me nay, and so will Tom Miller ; and 
you may sign as many petitions against it as you please, 
Mr. Torakins. 

Mr. Tomhins. — Well, all we are for is a Permissive Bill ; 
we say if two-thirds of the ratepayers of any parish don't 
want another public-house, they fairly represent the in- 
habitants, and ought to be listened to. 

Stephen Harher. — And I say that any such inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject would be an act of 
tyranny. 

Mr. Tomhins. — I don't see that. What I say is, that 
if all the judges and magistrates are agreed that nine-tenths 
of all the crimes committed come of drink, there ought 
to be some check to the traffic. 

Stephen JEtarker. — And I say there shouldn't. 

Mr. TomJcins. — Well, well, Stephen, I suppose we shan't 
agree ; but Mr. Brown and I are going where we shall 
have the company you speak of, and a game at cards if we 
like, but no gambling mind you ; and where we shan't 
fuddle ourselves with bad beer, but have a cup of good 
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tea and coffee, and it'll only cost us the price of a pint of 
beer altogether. 

Stephen HarJcer, — Where's that ? 

Mr. Tonikins, — At our Church Institute. 

Stephen Sarker, —ChxxrcYi ! Church ! Church ! It's 
Church everything with you. I never saw such a chap 
for the Church as you ; and then you'll have Austin in, with 
his preachments. 

Myself. — No, we shan't. I've never heard him preach 
at the Church Institute once, and I've had many a game 
with him : he taught me chess, and I've taken quite 
a fancy to it. 

Stephen Harher. — And I'll stick to the "Dog and 
Partridge ;" I don't care to mix with parsons and to " be 
improved,^^ as you call it. I'm not fit for Mr. Austin, and 
I'd rather not mix with him and his set. I don't like to 
be patronized. I like to mix with my own class. 

Mr. Tomhi/ns. — And you can do that at the Church 
Institute. Mr. Austin only looks in because we asked 
him to do so ; but mind you, he'll not let anybody take 
a liberty with him. 

Stephen Sa/rker. — I daresay he's pro\id enough ; but 
every man to his taste, so I'm off to the skittle-ground ; so 
good night Mri Tomkins, good night Mr. Brown. 

Here Stephen and we parted ; so says Mr. Tomkins, 
'* That's just what's the ruin of working men, the drink, 
and the way they spend their leisure time. Harker will 
waste as much at the skittle-ground as, laid by in the 
Savings Bank, would keep him and his children. Mr. 
Pilkington was quite right at the meeting. Such men as 
he are sure to come to want. I wish to goodness there 
was any way of stopping those beer-houses, they are the 
worst places of all. They're not licensed, you know, in 
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the same way as the spirit-shops : any vagabond may get 
a beer license, and there's little or no control over them by 
the police. 

Myself, — They are a curse to the country. 

Mr, Tomkins, — You say right there, John. Why, do 
you know, when I was on the jury at oar Quarter Sessions, 
there was a man had up for thieving, and his counsel ad* 
vised him to get somebody to speak to his character, so 
what does he do but put forward the keeper of the 
*' Jolly Boy," and then it turned out that it was a regular 
decoy-place ; there was a rat-pit in the garret, and 
a badger-hole in the cellar. It was proved in evidence, 
too, that one Collier had been drinking off and on the whole 
week through, and that that was only a sample of the way 
lots of working men used to spend whole days and nights. 
The case was sent up to the assizes, and I shan't forget 
what the judge said ; but it was to the effect that drink 
was the curse of the working- classes, the cause of nearly 
all the crime, and that the Beer-house Bill was a disgrace 
to the statutes. I tell you what it ia; I'na a working 
man myself, but the more I see of the labouring classes,, 
especially in our large towns, the stronger Tory I am. 
Till the habits of the people are a deal changed for the 
better, I'd not be the man to give them any more power. 

Myself. — Of course, there are lots of decent, sober chaps 
in fustian jackets who might be trusted with the franchise : 
and I, for one, jumped at the idea of giving a vote to 
a working man who could shew that he had fifty pounds 
pnt by in the Savings Bank ; but the lowering of the 
franchise to what Mr. Bright would bring it, would just 
swamp the intelligent artizans he's so fond of cracking up, 
by letting in the sort that would know least haw to u*e 
their trust. 
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Mr. TomJcins. — ^Why, it would just come to this ; intel- 
ligence and capital would go for nouglit, if we are to be 
governed simply by majorities. I*d rather take Mr. Jones's 
and Mr. Pilkington's opinions than any number of their 
hands. They only listen to the men whoVe got the 
biggest gift of the gab, and who gammon them about 
their intelligence, and then invent grievances for them. 

Myself, — It seems to me that ifll only be such men as 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington, backed up by good priests 
like Mr. Austin, who'll save the country, as far as our big 
towns are concerned. 

Mr, Tomhins, — I quite agree with you, and if there had 
been a few more such men in days gone by, that Socialist 
and such as he would never have got a hearing. Only 
think about his telling the people that the clergy were 
paid out of the assessed taxes, and the audience believed 
him. 

Myself, — Why, I don't wonder at that, for I never knew 
myself how the Church was endowed, till I came to talk 
to you, Mr. Tomkins. 

Mr, Tomkins, — ^That's just because the lay members of 
the Church never take the trouble to enquire into such 
matters, and there's been no one to set 'em right. 

Myself, — That can't be said down here in Aston, as long 
as you are alive. You'd your say, and a pretty good say 
too. Depend upon it, that Socialist delegate won't shew 
his face here in a hurry. 

Mr, Tomkins, — If he does, I'll be prepared for him ; but 
you mustn't flatter me, John, I only did my best ; besides, 
such flimsy arguments as his don't need much refuting. 

Myself, — But they always find people to swallow them. 

Mr. Tomkins, — Yes, till they hear the other side, and 
then, except it's about Popery, most Englishmen will give 
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you a fair hearing ; but Tve got a story to tell you which 
will amuse you a bit. A man came into our shop the 
other day, who I knew very well, and his character too, 
which isn't over good. So says he to me, "Is it true you've 
got a cross at the east end of your church ?" " Yes," says 
I. ** Is it true," says he, " you've got a pair of candle- 
sticks?" "Yes/* says I. "Is it true you put flowers in 
the Church at Christmas and Easter ?" " Yes,*^ says I. 
So he turns on his heel, and says, " I don't think I'll do 
business with such a Papist." " Come, come," says I, 
" I must ask you a question or two, for it's my turn." 
" Were you at church on Sunday last ?" " No," says he. 
"The Sunday before?" "No," says he. "Have you 
been there since the year came in ?" " No," says be. 
"Very well," says I, " if you'll excuse me, I'll not do any 
more business with you till you've settled that little account. 
You, who never go into a church, have nothing to do with 
what's inside of it ; we are taught in church to be true and 
just in all our dealings. I don't say that all who go to 
church are honest, and all who don't go are dishonest ; but 
if we are to mix up these things, I'd rather, if you please, 
do business with a man who does worship God." 

Here Mr. Tomkins and I parted, as we always did, with 
my thankfulness that I'd got to know him, and that he'd 
made a friend of ii e. 





CHAPTER YIII. 




Me. Brown tells how Mb. Jones and Me. Pelkington 

CAREIED OUT THEIE PlANS, AND WHAT CAlffE OF IT. A 

Discussion on Alms-giving and the Yoluntaet System. 
— Inceeased Peospeeitt of Me. Tomkins. 

T wasn't many days after the last conversation, that 
Mr. Tomkins, Jaques, and I, were taking a walk near 
some closes of Mr. Jones's, about a hiile or two out in 
the country. It was after our work was over one evening, 
and who should we see but Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington, 
the master who joined Mr. Jones at the meeting. 

They'd got rules, and lines, and measuring cords, and 
there was a stranger, too, with a plan in his hand, who, I 
suppose, was an architect. 

** What's up ?" says Jaques ; " a new church, I'll bet 
a sovereign. I reckon that Vicar of yours has managed 
to dip his hand pretty deep into Jones's pocket. I'm afraid 
he's a bit soft-headed." 

** Soft-hearted you mean," says Mr. Tomkins ; *• but 
you're wrong for once, for Mr. Jones isn't building a church 
(although there'll be a chapel there) ; it is some alms- 
houses he and Mr. Pilkington are planning for their old 
and infirm hands." 

Jaques. — That's a right good plan, if he doesn't fill 'em 
with drones. But what is he building a chapel for ? Has 
he turned Methodist or Papist ? 

Mr. Tomkins. — ^Not he. A chapel means a sort of 
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church for folks who don't live near the parish church, or 
for people who are living together, like a college or alms- 
house, t didn't say a meeting -housB. Dissenters have no 
chapels. Their places of worship are called by law " meet- 
ing-houses." When the Queen's proclamation say&, "all 
churches and chapels," it means places of worship belong- 
ing to Churchmen ; other spots are licensed as " meeting- 
houses." 

Jaques, — We won't quarrel about the name. A rose 
smells as sweet whatever you call it. But it'll cost 'em 
a rare sum. Jones and Pilkington thust have lots of 
money. 

Mr, TomJcins. — It'll just cost Mr. Jones and Mr. Pil- 
kington a tenth of their entire income, when the plans are 
complete. There'll be alms-houses, an hospital, a dispen- 
sary, a free library, and a savings bank. Mr. Jones 
brought in the plan to the vestry after prayers, and the 
Vicar held it up to the wall and had it explained to him, 
and I saw it all, and much I was taken with it. 

Jaques. — So that's Mr. Jones's notions of tithes, is it? 
There's no need to tell who put the idea into his head. 
Why, when I was a lad in the country, our parson used 
to draw his tithes, and so we used to have to give him 
the tenth pig, and the tenth poke of potatoes. I've heard 
my father say they always sent him the rickety pig and 
the lightest potatoes. 

Mr, Tomkins. — More shame for 'em, for all the farms 
were bought or let so much lower because of those tithes, 
and they belonged to the Vicar as much as the rent did to 
the landlord, and the crops to the farmer. 

Jaques. — I hear that Jones said this fine plan of his 
would be cheapest in the long run. I think he'll find him- 
self mistaken there. What interest will it pay him ? 
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Myself, — Perhaps he means the long run hereafter. 
Don't you remember the tale that good Mr. Andrews told 
us about Dean Swift's sermon, *'*' He that hath pity upon 
the poor, lendeth unto the Lord, and that which he hath 
given, will He pay him again." "Now, my brethren," 
says the Dean, " you hear the bargain ; if you like the 
security, down with your dust." They say there never 
was a bigger collection got than after this short sermon. 

Jdques. — And not a bad sermon either ; a plaguy deal 
better than half the begging sermons one hears. I never 
put much faith in those missionary chaps that come about ; 
there's no one to contradict 'em, whatever they say. For 
my part, I should like to know what becomes of all the 
money they get. 

Mr, Tomkins, — Why, they publish reports of all they 
get. If you were to give 'em five shillings, they'd have it 
down for you in black and white. I'm* not very fond of 
speechifying meetings, but I don't see why a gentleman 
who's been in foreign parts, shouldn't come and tell us 
what is being done for God there. 

Jaques. — If it's all true they say. 

Mr. Tomkins, — I don't think that a. man would go from 
his home, and give up all his comforts, for the sake of spin- 
ning a long yarn when he comes back. 

Jaques, — Why, you know, the missionaries are paid for 
making converts among the blacks, and they must shew up 
what they've done in the Report ; and if there's nothing to 
shew, why it's no go, and they're paid off I suppose. 

Mr, Tomkins, — Well, well, 1 think better of them than 
to imagine they'd exaggerate. 

Jaques, — I don't know for that ; if I was paid for making 
out a good story, they should have one, especially If there 
was nobody to contradict me, and a lot of gaping women 
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listening with all their ears, and the fine folk applauding. 
I'd cram 'era like Baron Munchausen. 

Myself, — It's at home missionaries are most wanted ; 
we've heathen enough at our own doors. . 

Mr. TomJcins. — But our Lord says we're to preach the 
Gospel to every nation. 

Jaques. — But charity begins at home. 

Mr, TomJcins, — Ay, but it isn't to end there. 

Myself, — No; but I say, make good Christians of our 
folks at home first. 

Mr, Tomkins. — It would be the cheapest way, for if 
you touched the people's hearts, you'd soon get at their 
pockets. 

Jaques. — I don't like such pocket-picking work. "Why, 
at Mr. Flowers' 8 church you've to pay ever so much for a 
sitting, and they've collections without end. It's all a trade 
concern altogether. They tell me "Salem Chapel" pays 
ten per cent, to the proprietors. 

Mr, Tomkins, — That can't be in a church you know, for 
it's no sooner consecrated than it's made over for the good 
of the parishioners ; and if a man gave a thousand pounds 
towards it, he'd get no good out of it, except what comes 
from Dean Swift's security, I mean hereafter. 

Jaques, — ** Consecrated ;" why, what's the good of con- 
secrating a spot, as you call it? Do you think I can 
attend better because a bishop's been there, walking up 
and down with great lawn sleeves on, all pufifed out like 
a wind-bag. 

Mr, Tomkins, — Don't talk in that way; it isn't respectful. 
I say there is good in solemnly setting apart a place of 
worship, and separating it from all profane and common 
uses. Besides, you know, when once a church is conse- 
crated, it can never be taken away. 
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Jaques. — That isn't true. They knocked down a church 
and dag up the burying-ground for a railway station, at 
a place I know. 

Mr. Tomkins. — ^Yes ; but they'd to get an Act of Par- 
liament for it. They pulled the church down, but they 
didn't turn it into anything else. They didn't make it into 
a theatre, or a music saloon, or a dwelling-house, as I've 
known done with Dissenting meeting-houses. 

Jiaques.— --Then I suppose you consider having a tea- 
drinking in it, desecrating, as you call it, a place of worship. 
My wife was at the one at ** Salem Chapel." 

Mr. Tomkins, — Indeed, I do. 

Myself, — Why, I hear they did nothing but drink tea, 
eat currant bread, listen to long speeches, and sing hymns. 
It couldn't have been much fun. 

Jaques. — I .didn't say that / was there. That's the sort 
of thing they gammon the women with ; let 'em shew off a 
smart ribbon and a new dress, and be amongst the parsons, 
and drink tea till they nearly burst, and you may persuade 
'em into anything. 

Mr. Tomkins. — That isn't the way we have our parties 
when we have one at S. Clement's ; we've lots of music, 
and recitations, and a bit of acting, and some sports for the 
young ones. 

Jaques. — That's something like. I shouldn't care to 
drop into S. Clement's Church now and then on a Sunday 
night, if it wasn't for the collection. I like to hear the 
Vicar ; he's generally got something to say, and he says 
it well. I liked him when he came round with the chorister- 
lads and preached near the public-house at the street- 
corner. My wife's old mother was coming by, and she 
stood to hear, and she's upwards of fourscore, and a fine 
old lady, too. " So," says she, " that's for all the world 
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like the old days of Mr. Wesley come back. If we*d had 
this going on in my young days, we should have had na 
chapels, and all of us 'ud have gone to church," Mr. Tom- 
kins; but I don't like to have a bag poked in my face 
every time. 

I thought of my old friend IMary Eeed in the country,, 
who's not so long since gone to her rest. I said nothing, 
for I wanted to hear Mr. Tomkins speak. 

Mr. Tomkins. — That's just it. It was quite as much 
the neglect of the Church as the zeal of the Wesleyana 
which made the separation ; but as the Church is now in 
earnest, both priests and laymen, we must hope, nay, we 
must pray and strive to bring the Disseuters all back 
again. But Mr. Jaques, you are not tied, you know, to put 
anything into the bag, except you've a mind to. 

Jaques, — But they'll look pretty black at you if you pass 
the plate. 

Mr, Tomkins, — Not they. But what is a trifle a- week 
to give for all the good one gets ? Why, I knew a Methodist 
who was none so well off, and his religion cost him £20 
a-year. 

Myself, — More shame to Churchmen not to do more. 

Mr. Tomkins, — They must be taught the privilege and 
duty of giving, and that they do it for God, and not for 
man. 

Myself, — True- enough; but for myself I can't say I've 
much notion of the voluntary system. Why, at " Salem,*' 
they stopped the supplies when the last minister preached 
against the liquor traffic, because the two principal deacons,, 
or whatever they call *em, were publicans, and another 
was a brewer ; and so they starved the poor minister out, 
just as they did Mr. Scott at Elmington, who I told you of, 
Mr. Tomkins. 
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Mr. Tomkins, — ^That couldn't be if they understood that 
what they gave they gave to God. 

Jaques, — I can*t understand how giving to a minister is 
giving to God. 
, Mr, Tomhins. — You believe your Bible, Jaques ? 

JaqtLes, — Why, I suppose I do. 

Mr, Tomkms, — Because the Bible expressly tells us that 
what was given to God's ministers was given to God Him- 
self; and the Prophet Malachi says- to the Jews that in re- 
fusing to give their tithes and offerings to the Church they 
were robbing God. Just look at the third chapter, eighth 
to tenth verses. 

Jaque*, — Ay, but that was amongst the Jews, you 
know ; but we aren't Jews. 

Mr, Tomkins, — There's just the same principle for us 
Christians: look at 1 Cor. xvi. ; Gal. ii. 10; 1 Cor. ix. 
Why, S. Paul tells us that by giving we are sowing for 
eternity. 

Myself, — Wliy, Jaques, you've forgotten Dean Swift's 
fiermon. 

Jaques, — I don't care, I'd never give to any minister if 
I didn't like him ; and if he didn't suit the congregation, 
why, they should send him about his business. 

Mr. Tomkins, — That isn't the principle of the Church of 
England, anyhow. You nevec hear of a flock sending 
away the shepherd, do you ? 

Jaques. — I see what you are driving at ; but you couldn't 
fiit under Mr. Flowers, you know you couldn't. 

Mr. Tomkins, — I should if he was the parish minister, 
and the church he preached at the parish church. 

Myself, — 1 don't agree with you there, Mr. Tomkins ; 
I couldn't attend Mr. Flowers's church on any account; I'd 
walk twenty miles, if there weren't any other church nearer. 
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Mr. Tomkins. — Then I should say you should settle in 
a parish where the religions privileges were such as you 
felt best for you. Give up the worldly advantages for the 
religious ones ; does^ not our Saviour say, " Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness/' and then all need^ 
ful things will be added unto us ? 

JaqueB, — Ay, that's in the old book true enough, but 
I'm afraid it was written for other days than these ; if it 
comes to a man's interest or his religion, I know which 
will give way. 

Mr. Tomkins had very soon an opportunity of putting 
his principles to the test, for he managed the shop for the 
widow of his old master. Well, she'd a mind to give up 
business and retire independent, so she proposed to Mr. 
Tomkins to take the concern. He was a bit troubled at 
first, because it was in Mr. Flowers's. parish. Well, Mr. 
Tomkins thought over it for a good while, and he and me 
talked it over. All good churchmen talked a deal about 
every man attending his parish church, so Mr. Tomkins 
asks me mv mind. 

Myself, — Who settled the divisions of the parish ? 

Mr. Tomkins. — An Order in Council, on the recommen- 
dation of the bishop. 

Myself. — No Order in Council would reconcile you to 
Mr. Flowerjs's carryings on, nor such as think with him 
to Mr. Austin. 

Mr. Tomkins. — ^No more it could ; but if I come and 
live here, could I ask Mr. Austin to come and visit me 
when I'm sick, or to baptize my children ? 

Myself — I should think you could. 

Mr. Tomkins. — I believe you are wrong there, John. 
Mr. Flowers is minister here, Mr. Austin is minister there ; 
and so as it's just a mere question of worldly getting on. 
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I'll not take this shop, but Til try what I can do some- 
where eke ; there's one to let in S. Clement's parish, 
though it's not in so good a situation. 

I told Mr. Tomkins that I thought he was over straight- 
. laced, and that it was moonshine, just because an Order in 
Council, as they call it, comes and clips off a side of a street 
and puts it into one parish, and leaves the other side of the 
same street in another parish, that you're tied to go to 
a church where, mayhap, they may preach Calvinism. If 
all the clergy spoke the same thing, and all the churches 
were regulated after Church rule, it would be a different 
thing ; and I said I didn't wonder that in all our big towns 
folks go away from one church to attend another, because 
it suits 'em better, and they get, or think they get, more 
good out of one than another. 

However, it was of no use talking to Mr. Tomkins, so 
as he wouldn't give up S. Clement's, he gave up the old 
shop at Aston. When Mr. Jones heard of it, for he was 
landlord of both, he advised Mr. Tomkins to pay the widow 
for the goodwill of the business ; and then he let the shop 
to a grocer, and opened another for Mr. Tomkins in a fa- 
vourable part of S. Clement's parish, in a front street with 
a good prospect. So, though Mr. Tomkins was willing, 
he didn't really suffer for conscience sake. I am now his 
foreman, and we are doing a good stroke of business ; and 
what's more, he's doing a deal of good too. He always 
employs steady hands when he can, and many's the word of 
friendly advice he gives them. He is bringing up his family 
as a Christian and Churchman ought to, and it is to be 
hoped his lads and lasses will follow in their parents' steps. 
Mrs. Tomkins is just as good as he is. Mr. Tomkins 
always shuts up his shop at a quarter to eight o'clock, that 
he may go to prayers. I often have a cup of tea with them» 
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and sometimes Jaques drops in. The Vicar and the Curates 
come in now and then, and more than once they've joined 
the tea-table. There are two texts which the sight of 
Mr. Tomkins always brings to my mind, and they're these : 
" Godliness with contentment is great gain," and '* God- 
liness hath the promise of the life that now is, as well as 
of that which is to come." 






CHAPTER IX. 

Me. Beoww coNTiinjEs his Account op Me. Jones's and 
Me. Pilkington's Plans poe the Good op theie 
WoEK-PEOPLE. — A Discussion on Endowments, and 
OTHEE Questions Inteeesting to both Cleegy and 
Laity. 

WISH there were a good many more like our Mr. 
Jones. Why, what good men in his situation might 
do, if they'd the mind. It isn't giving hig sums of 
money and putting your name down for it that's most 
wanted, but it's just looking after everything, and trusting 
to no one's eyes but your own. There's an old saying, "If 
you want a thing done, see it done ; but if you want it done 
well, do it yourself." 

Now this was Mr. Jones's plan. He'd all the very best 
machinery and all the newest inventions in his mill ; he'd 
everything fenced off so as to provide against mishaps; 
he'd all the rooms made as airy as could be. But this 
wasn't all. Tom Higgins told me that he's often seen 
Mr. Jones knocking about in a working jacket. " Oatch 
a weasel asleep and shave him," said Tom, "and then 
you'll catch Jones nodding." 

It's like masters like men ; and so Mr. Jones soon sent 
to the right-about any of his hands that used bad language 
or other improper conduct. 

This is what too many masters don't do, it's all work 
and wages with them, just as if there were no kingdom 
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come, and no day of settlement bat pay Monday, or pay 
Saturday. 

When Mr. Jones had once made up his mind about 
a thing, you might he sure he'd not be long about it. So 
to it he and Mr. Pilkington went with a will. The ground 
was all mapped out. They told everybody what they were 
about, and said they were willing to have everybody's help. 

"I've been abroad," said Mr. Jones to Mr. Pilkington, 
" and when a church was building every one lent a willing 
hand. I wonder if it could be so now with these alms- 
houses V^ 

Mr. Pilkington said he didn't know; but it might be 
just as well to let it be known that as their plans were all 
for the good of their people (Mr. Pilkington hated the 
word ** hands,*' for he said it looked as if they hadn't 
any hearts,) they would be glad to see that they entered 
heartily into them. 

No sooner was the wish known, than help wasn't want- 
ing. Some joiners and masons came and offered to work 
over- time for the good of the cause. Two or three carters 
offered the use of their carts and horses. Several young 
ladies and young women volunteered to make the bedding 
and the sheeting for the hospital. Good Mr. Andrews, 
a velvet manufacturer in the neighbourhood, presented an 
altar-cloth worked by Miss Pilkington, who also made the 
surplices for the chapel. A friend of Mr. Pilkington*s gave 
a lot of matting and drugget to make the rooms com-, 
fortable. So soon as it was once started, folks began to 
be ashamed that they didn't do more themselves, and so 
there was a regular run to help Mr. Jones and Mr. Pil- 
kington. 

But the biggest help was given by my Lord Noble, the 
Lord of the Manor, who offered to give Mr. Jones the 
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whole of the timber needed for the wood-work from his 
woods, and the stone from one of his quarries. My lord 
had only just come in for his estates, and his lordship's 
father had never lived at Aston in all his life, so this was 
a good starting for him as we all thought. 

Then Mr. Bowker, the worthy builder, volunteered to 
undertake the work, and to give up all the profits ; and he 
persuaded Mr. Williamso;!, the sculptor, to do the carved 
work for the chapel. Dr. Leeson volunteered his advice 
free, gratis. Mr. Hill, the chemist, offered to stock the dis- 
pensary with drugs and medicines, and to give his services 
or his assistant's for an hour or two each day. Mr. Austin 
and the curates gave a lot of books in large print, and the 
Christian Knowledge Society made a grant of Bibles and 
religious pictures. 

Each old person or old couple was to have a room to 
themselves, and a little bit of garden. Then there was to 
be an orphanage for little ones who'd lost their parents ; 
and all was to be looked after by Sisters of Mercy, and to 
be under some venerable old clergyman who, like the in- 
mates, had done a deal of hard work in his time, and who 
now wanted to end his days in peace. There was to be 
service twice every day in the chapel, and it was to be 
kept open at all hours for the brethren and sisters, as they 
were all to be called, to go in and say their prayers when- 
ever they liked. 

The buildings were to be as much shut in from the 
noisy world outside as possible, to be as much a refuge 
from the troubles of life as is to be found on this side 
the grave. 

A deal of talk the work made as it went on. Mostly it 
was approved of, but there were grumblers who took care 
to find fault with something or other. Some of the mill- 
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masters gave Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington the cold 
shoulder for it. 

Mr. Tomkins and I took a walk almost every night to 
see how the work got on. One evening we were joined 
by Stephen Harker and Jaques. Just as we got to the 
spot, Mr. Stubbs and another of the masters passed us. 

**I see how it is," said Mr. Stubbs, **no one will be 
able to employ a hand on reasonable terms now ; there'll 
be no dealing with them, unless you can promise them 
something more than fair wages. This comes of Jones's 
fantastic follies. I say that when youVe paid your man 
you've done with him." 

As Mr. Stubbs turned his face to us working men, of 
a purpose as we thought, Mr. Tomkins said, << That's 
treating your fellow-creatures very like machines." 

Mr, Stubbs. — We estimate a man exactly in proportion 
to his producing powers* If you call that treating him 
like a machine it is so. 

Mr. Tomkins, — But is that right in the sight of God ? 

Mr, Stubbs, — You've nothing to do with that, my friend ; 
religion is a thing betwixt a man's conscience and his 
God. 

Here I stepped forward ; I said as respectfully as I 
could, (for as a country-bred man I hadn't forgot my 
manners,) — ''I thought. Sir, that the second Command- 
ment in the Law is to love your neigbour as yourself." 

Mr. Stubbs turned round very sharply ; " Well, man, 
I do to others as I would have them do to me," says he ; 
'^ I give a good day's wages, and I expect a good day's 
work. I don't think that Mr* Jones was at all called 
upon to set up that asylum of his. The poor are provided 
for by the Poor Laws. 

Stephen Harker, — And prettily they're provided for, with 
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their prieon-houses and felons' dresses ; prettily you poor- 
law guardians love your neighbours as yourselves, when 
you separate man and wife, and feed 'em on water-gruel, 
and shove 'em when they are dead into a deal box that 
isn't fit to put a dog in, with neither name nor belongings 
so much as painted on the lid. I've not forgotten my poor 
old mother, and how they refused her a bit o' tea I was 
bringing her, because it's against their fine regulations. 
Curse their regulations, I say. You'd better be a felon 
than a pauper; they feed you better and clothe you 
better, and make a deal more o' you in a prison than they 
do in th' workhouse.. If th' Bible be true, which I begin 
to doubt, you rich men are in for it. You'll not grind us 
down under your feet for ever, I can tell you. There's 
a God above Who sees it all." 

I saw that poor Stephen was on the wrong tack, Mr. 
Stubbs hadn't so long before been appointed a Guardian of 
the Poor, and a hard one he was too. Poor Stephen, he'd 
striven hard to keep his old mother, but during the strike 
she'd been obliged to go to the workhouse, so that be was 
a bit bitter in his feelings and rough in his speech. 

Mr. Stubbs turned away ofiended at his freedom. 

"I say this," said he, turning to Mr. Tomkins, "that 
Mr. Jones is not acting justly to others. lie may be able 
to pay for his fancies, but other people cannot: and so 
those who haven't the means will be placed in a false 
position." 

Stephen Harker hadn't time to say anything more to 
Mr. Stubbs, so he said to me, *^ I see where the shoe 
pinches. Precious little he'll do, and he's as rich as Jones 
any day. But what I'm afraid of is favouritism. I say 
that Jones and Pilkington should take folk into yonder 
spot whatever they profess." 
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Myself, — And I say that they should give rooms to 
T^hoever they please. 

Jaques. — But they should force no man's conscience. 

Mr, Tomkins.' — No, not force thera, but if they choose 
to say, We've built these almshouses for Church folk, why 
mayn't they do so? Dissenters would be just as well off 
as they would have been if Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington 
had never built thera. 

Jaques. — That's favouritism to the backbone, and bigotry 
too ; I thought that would come of all the crosses they've 
stuck up outside of the buildings. 

. Myself. — And I say, asking your pardon, Mr. Jaques, 
that it's not favouritism. Mr. Jones has a right to do 
what he will with his own. No one complains of Mr. 
Stubbs yonder, because he does nothing at all. The Bible 
says we are to do good to all men, but specially to those 
who are of the household of faith. 

Jaques. — We are to do good to all men. 

Mr, Tomkins. — And so Mr. Jones does. Why, only 
the other day he gave £500 to an Infirmary, which is for 
all ; and the dispensary here is for all. They don't mean 
to ask a sick person what religion he professes, but only 
what ails him ; but if Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington say, 
We've built these almshouses for Church people, and we 
mean for Church people to live in thera, they've a right to 
do so, surely. It's only what Humphrey Chetham did at 
Manchester, and Michael De la Pole did at Hull, and hosts 
of other good men. 

Jaques. — But Parliament is making short work with 
such jobs; and they'll soon have a bill brought in to 
throw such spots open, as they ought to. Why, Dissenters 
may go to Oxford College now ; and I don't see why all 
sorts shouldn't preach in churches, turn about. 
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Mr. Tomktns, — Because it would be unjust. Surely 
folks may will their money as they please, so as they don't 
wrong their belongings. If you were to set aside wills, 
Where's the security for private property ? 

Jaques, — Begging your pardon, Mr. Tomkins, people 
can't will away their money as they please. There was 
a law brought in, you know, to stop it since the Papist 
days, just to hinder those monks and priests from frighten- 
ing folks into making wills for fear of purgatory. There 
was many a will made for masses and such-like rubbish, 
and it was all done away with, and rightly too. 

Mr. Tomkins. — Anyhow, a man may give away his pro- 
perty in his lifetime, and that's what Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Pilkington are doing ; and as for the old wills, they pro- 
vided for what was thought to be good for the souls of the ; 
founders at the time, and that shewed anyhow that they'd 
some thought about their souls; but when it was found 
out that it was a mistake, it was right to make a change, 
but they'd no right to alienate property from religious 
uses. They should just consider what the testator would 
have done if he'd have known more. 

Jaques. — If the testator, as you call him, had known 
more, he*d never have given it. Those old-fangled notions 
have gone out of fashion. Rich men don't put old drones 
into almshouses now-a-days and make 'em go to church 
twice every day. They give to mechanics' institutes and 
such-like things, as will enlighten the public. 

Mr. Tomhins. — Well, I'm one of the old-fashioned sort, 
and I suppose I'm not enlightened. I think a man may 
get a deal more real enlightenment out of his Bible, and 
more good by saying his prayers twice a-day, than by 
going to clap-trap lectures and getting a little smattering 
of science ; and I like the old monuments of piety, where 
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Dissenters want to have a finger in the pie, and get hold of 
Church spoils, and youUl find it hard to keep 'em out. 
They've got the thin edge of the wedge in, and they'll not 
be long before they get t'other end in too. 

Mr. Tomkins. — They've no more right to' Church pro- 
perty than we have to chapel trusts. 

Jaqttes. — But Church property is national property. 

Mr. Tomkins. — Not a bit of it. It is Church property 
given by Churchmen for Church purposes, and it doesn't 
matter a pin whether it is given by a king, or a peer of the 
realm, or a mill-owner like Mr. Jones ; it's given to God 
and the Church for ever for the good of the nation. 

Jdques. — Ay, for the good of the nation. 

Mr. Tomkins. — ^Yes, in trust to teach the nation the 
'' true faith of Christ and the administration of the sacra- 
ments as this Church and realm hath received the same." 
There's a bit of law for you, Jaques; but I don't care to 
defend "loaves and fishes," as you call them, only mind 
you, my friend, if Church trust-deeds are tampered with, 
there's no property safe. What would you say if all 
the money belonging to your Odd Fellows' Club were 
alienated ? 

Jaques. — ^Why, if the Odd Fellows changed their prin- 
ciples, I should say the money they'd laid by should go 
with them. 

Mr. Tomkins. — But if the majority of the Odd Fellows 
stuck to their original principles, and the minority left the 
Society, knowing that by doing so they lost all claim on 
the club, what would you do then ? 

Jaques. — Why, of course, I should say, let it stand as 

It IS. 

Mr. Tomkins. — ^That's just the case of the Church and 
Dissenters. The majority of the nation, thank God, have 
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Stood true to the Church, and the minority left the Church 
knowing theyM lose the advantages of her endowments; 
biit mind you, they can come back and claim their privi« 
leges, according to the original compact, at any time. Any 
man, woman, or child in all England has a claim on the 
services of the clergy ; and only let the people see that it 
isn't the fleece, but the flock, the clergy care for, and the 
people will stick by them. 

Jaques. — And then the parsons will get their hands as 
deep into their pockets as Austin has dipped his into 
Jones's. I should like to see him try it on with Stubbs. 

Myself. — I've heard of getting butter out of a dog's 
throat, and chicken* s milk out of a flint. 

Mr, Tomkins, — If God touched his heart, as He has 
done Mr. Jones's and Mr. Pilkington's, he'd soon do so. 

Stephen Harker. — ^There's a deal in an if; but I will 
say this for Mr. Austin, he did look well after my poor 
old mother before she was took to that cursed house. 
He came to see her every day, and made prayer by 
her ; but Mr. Flowers wouldn't let him go to see her in 
the house. 

Jaqiies, — Did Flowers go to see her ? 

Stephen Harker. — Why, yes he did, once or twice in 
a way, but he left it mainly to the Scripture reader, and all 
he could do was to read summut aloud to 'em all to- 
gether at the top of a ward, and he couldn't tell whether 
they heard or no, for the old folk were talking to them- 
selves, and grumbling about their victuals instead o' heark- 
eniiig to him ; and then you know he daren't go neai* 'em 
in the fever. 

Jaquei. — ^A minister is paid for looking after the sick* 

Myself. — Not he; he's not like a doctor, he's no return 
for his visits. 
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Jaque8,—li he's not paid by the job, he's paid ia the 
lump. I say it's his work, and he's paid for it. 
. Mr, Tomktns. — S. Paul says that the laibourer is worthy 
of his hire, and that they who preach the Gospel live of 
the Gospel, 

Stephen JTarker, — Ay, but it were a different sort o' live 
o* the Gospel in them days. They hadn't Lord Bishops 
in Paul's days. They were all fishermen, and tent-naakers, 
and sich like. I dare say they'd ha' been glad to ha' gotten 
a cordwainer or two, like you and Hr, Brown there. 

Mr* Tomktns. — Don't talk nonsense. The Apostles 
were all enlightened by the Holy Ghost; but I won't 
argue the point with you, for I must be off home. Re- 
member that whatever the Church has is her own, and if 
we. mustn't have rich ministers we mustn't have rich people. 
You told us the other day you'd rather mix with your own 
class; well, so it is with the better end of people; they 
like to have ministers who are fit to mix with them, and to 
talk to them, and who know their ways. 

Stephen Marker. — Ay, but they hadn't distinctions and 
differences such as we've gotten now. 

Mr.Tomhins. — Hadn't they, Stephen? Why, do you 
know, S.Luke dedicated his Gospel and the' Acts of the 
Apostles to a Christian man of rank, and gave him his title 
of " Most excellent," as you'll find in your New Testament. 
Then remember S. Paul was a great scholar. Nicodemus 
was an honourable councillor, or what we should call a Mem- 
ber of Parliament. So were Joseph of Arimathea, and 
Pionysius the Areopagite. 

Jaqma. — ^You've got it all up, chapter and verse, Mr. 
Tomkins, so I can't follow you. Good-night, Sir; the 
Church '11 never fall if it's got such true blue blood in it 
as yours. 
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Mr. TomJcins. — Good-night, Mr. Jaques. She will never 
fall 80 long aa Christ is present with her, thafs what you 
should hav^ said. 

Here we parted. What happened to Stephen Harker, 
and how Mr. Jones's works were completed. 111 tell in 
some other chapters. 




CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Beown gites the Histoet of Stephen Haekee's Ac- 
cident AND Death. — De. Leeson's and the Yicae's 

GOODNESS TO HIM. A ChEISTIAN FuNERAL. JaQITES's 

Adventttees, 

^OME time after Jaques and Stephen Harker and I had 
our talk together, as was pat down in the last chapter, 
poor Stephen had a sad mishap. He was one of Mr. 
Stuhbs's hands, as I think I named before. He was at work 
as usual, and whether he went too near the machinery or 
it wasn't properly fenced oflF, I can't pretend to say ; but so 
it was, poor Stephen was brought home on a stretcher more 
dead than alive. 

There was an enquiry made about it by the Mill In- 
spector, which ended in Mr. Stubbs being fined pretty 
heavily — a piece of justice that gave him and some others 
great offence. 

I never heard what Mr. Stubbs did for poor Stephen, or 
if he did anything at all. Maybe he didn't think himself 
bound to do so, as Stephen was in a club. I shan't soon 
forget Dr. Leeson's kindness. He and another doctor came 
to do some operation on Stephen, and they were as kind as 
if he'd belonged to them. You can't tell the good a real 
Christian doctor may do : he's as many chances as a priest ; 
and I'm happy to say there are many doctors who try to 
mend the soul as well as the body. 

Dr. Leeson has gone to his reward since then, and so I 
may talk freely of him. He was a kind, benevolent-looking 
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gentieman, who always brought Mr. Pickwick to my mind 
when I looked at him. He had a fresh pink complexion, 
was just as broad and stout, he wore spectacles, and had 
lost the hair off the top of his head. You never saw 
him but he was trying to do some good, or to make 
somebody happy. He was a great man for S. Clement's, 
and before S. Clement's was built he always took his place 
in church amongst the poor, — for he'd* never sit in a paid 
seat, — where, as he said, every one was equal in the sight 
of God. They say he gave a deal more of his time away 
to those who couldn't pay him than he did to those who 
could. I've many a time seen his horse and gig driving up 
and down before S. Clement's, whilst he went in to attend 
the service. Then he never missed the early communion ; 
and once, (the only time,) when the parson was late, he sent 
a note into the vestry with his Easter ofTering, and there 
was written inside the envelope, — 

" My dear Sir, — ^Try and remember how valuable a pro- 
fessional man's time is, and be punctual. 

" Tours respectfully, 

" Thomas Leesobt." 

There's a story told of him which I know to be true. 
One night in November, somewhere about twelve or one 
o'clock, there came a ring at Dr. Leeson's bell ; so the good 
doctor put his head out of the window with his nightcap 
on, as like Hr. Pickwick as two peas. 

** Well," says the doctor, " what's the matter?" 
There were two men standing at the door, as suspicious* , 
looking characters as ever you could set eyes on. So, says 
one man, " Please, Doctor, I want you to go down into 
Copperas-street to see my pal. We won't deceive you^ 
Doctor. I'm a thief, and this man's a thief, but you'll hap- 
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pen no hurt ; and here's a bit of gold which you shall have. 
So come along, Doctor, for she mustn't die without some 
help." 

" Q-od forbid that I shouldn't go with you," says Dr. 
Leeson. So he slips his things on, and he was by them in 
an instant. " Put up your money,'* says he, " you'll want 
it for something else." So away the good doctor went, 
through the fog, and the damp, and the dirt, right down 
into Copperas-street, which was full of thieves and cadgers, 
and hadn't a single respectable person living in it. And 
he did his best for the poor woman, but she died that night, 
and the thieves didn't know where to get a coffin ; but the 
doctor made it all right for them, and when she was buried, 
one thief held the head and the other thief the foot of the 
coffin, and Dr. Leeson walked behind as chief, or as one 
may say, sole mourner. 

Well, the fever was as bad as bad could be, and in spite 
of all Dr. Leeson could say, the authorities would do no- 
thing to stop it. There were eight cases all in one court, 
and no doctor would go near them but Dr. Leeson. The 
poor doctor was just recovering from an attack of influenza, 
and they advised him not to go near ; but he couldn't be 
persuaded not, so whilst he cured all the eight patients, 
he took the fever himself and died of it. 

They buried him privately, and no one was asked to the 
house, for the fever had been very catching ; but when once 
it got wind that it was Dr. Leeson going to his long home, 
a crowd collected, and there wasn't a dry eye, I can tell 
you : and as for Mr. Austin, he was as near breaking down 
and turning baby as could be. 

But I am forgetting poor Stephen Harker. Next to the 
Doctor, the Yicar was the first to cross his threshold, and 
he never passed a day without going. At first he found 
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Stephen veiy hard to manage, for, like too many, he'd 
not given much thought to his soul. Still the Vicar per^ 
severed, and the less Stephen was inclined to good things, 
the more patient the Yicar was, and the kinder he talked 
to him. 

" I do think," Stephen said to me and Mr. Tomkins one 
day, '' that there's something in religion, or Mr. Austin 
would never give up his time to a poor fellow like me as he 
does. Why, he comes into th' house as if I was a lord, 
and he were just nohody ; and my missus there says it 
were heautiful to hear him say, ' Peace he to this house, and 
to all that are therein,' just as he set his foot in." 

" Ay, Stephen," says his wife, " and a deal o' peace he's 
hrought in sin' he come. I've had a deal o' comfort fro' 
his prayers and good talk." 

" And then," added he, ** to think o' that good lady i' the 
queer dress, — ^her as me and Jaques were laughing at, that 
they call a Sister ; why, she's heen so patient wi' me, and 
she sat up wi' me, and she^s helped my poor woman out, or 
I dun'no know what we should ha' done. Do you know 
what it were as first set me a thinking ?" 

We said, we were sure we didn't know. So, says Ste- 
phen, "Well, you know, she were down on her knees 
bathing my leg, so says I, ' What is it. Miss, as brings you 
here ? Why, you are young enough to like to enjoy your- 
self, and have your pleasure, if you'll excuse me.' So she 
turns her face full on me, as if she were ever so much sur- 
prised as I should ha' thought o' axing of her, and she says, 
* Why, just for the love o' God.* Well, this set me a think- 
ing, and I turns it over i' my mind, ' Just for the love o' 
God, just for the love o' God;' and I didn't sleep a wink 
that night, for the pains were very bad, and still it were 
a dinging of itself into my ears, ^^ Just for the love o' God, 
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just for the love o' God ;' and i' th* mom I axed my mis- 
sus to send for tb' Yicar, and didn't she set off in a hurry 
I can tell you. If th' Vicar and Dr. Leeson and that lady 
don't get to heaven, it won't be a spot worth going to." 

Well, so the Vicar persevered, as I said, and at last he'd 
his reward. Stephen Harker begged everybody to go out 
of the room one day, and then he opened his mind to Mr. 
Austin. He told him all about his past life, and made 
a clean breast of it, "for," as he said, ''you tdse your 
ailments to the doctor, and why shouldn't you to the doctor 
of your soul ? how is he to do you good unless he knows 
what ails you within ?" 

And then Mr. Austin prayed with him, and absolved 
him, and he went on mending in his soul, just as fast, 
poor fellow, as he worsened in his body. 

One day, when Jaques and a few more of us were in the 
room, he says very solemnly, "My friends hear my words, 
for they are the words of a dying man, — never forget Gfod. 
Always mind that He sees you, that He gave you your 
life, and that He can take it from you. Never jest about 
heaven or hell, or talk heedlessly about serious things. 
Never ridicule ministers : never say anything against them 
that may hinder them. If I'd not joined with other sin- 
ners in scoffing at Mr. Austin, what a deal of sin and misery 
I might have been spared." 

Another time, when the Vicar called to see Stephen, he 
asked him if there was anything he could do for him. 
Stephen hesitated for some time, and then he says, "There's 
only one thing I've set my heart on, Sir, but I don't deserve 
it : it is to get my old mother out of the workhouse into 
one of those almshouses, and mayhap you'd look and see 
that the little ones go regular to school when I'm dead 
and gone. I want 'em to be brought up as Christians, and 
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to know their Bible and go to charch, and not to be shifl- 
ing about from one thing to another as I've done, the 
more'g the pity. I shan't live to see those almshouses 
finished, but I*d die a deal happier if I thought my old 
mother would end her days there in peace." 

I need not say that the Vicar kept his word ; he did 
more, for he brought in Mr. Jones one day, and Mr. Jones 
gave Stephen his word, and his hand on it, that his old 
mother should be the first inmate of the almshouses and 
his children of the orphanage. 

Poor Stephen lingered on through many weeks, but at 
last mortification set in and he died. The day before his 
death, he received the Blessed Sacrament, and Mr. Austin 
and Mr. Tomkins and I were by when he expired. 

I shan't soon forget that scene, nor Mr. Tomkins neither, 
—Mr. Austin stood by whilst we all solemnly kneeled. 

" God the Father, Who hath created thee," said he, 
** God the Son, Who hath redeemed thee, God the Holy 
Ghost, Who hath infused His grace into thee, assist thee in 
all thy trials, and lead thee in the way of everlasting peace. 

" Jesus Christ, That redeemed thee with His Agony and 
Bloody death, have mercy on thee, and- strengthen thee in 
this agony of death. 

'' Jesus Christ, That rose again the third day from death, 
raise thee body and soul in the Besurrection of the just. 

" Jesus Christ, That ascended into heaven, thither bring 
thee, whither He Himself has gone before, to the paradise 
of bliss. 

"Depart, Christian soul, in the Name' of God the 
Father Who created thee, of God the Son Who redeemed 
thee, of God the Holy Ghost Who sanctified thee ; One 
living and immortal God, to Whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen." 
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These solemn words were all said by Mr. Aastin slowly 
and distinctly. Just as the last sentence was spoken, poor 
Stephen's soul departed. Mr. Austin was in his surplice, — 
for he never said any of the offices of the Church without 
it ; — he looked, we thought, like a messenger of mercy. 

During the last few minutes the passing-bell had been 
toUing, — for it wa^ always the plan at S. Clement's to toll 
the bell before death, that all who heard it might offer up 
their prayers for the soul. This, I'm told, was the custom 
of old, and why it's called the passing bell. 

Immediately after death, whilst we were kneeling to 
offer our thanks for the release of the spirit, and whilst 
the priest waited to console the mourners, a messenger had 
been sent to church, and one short peal from all the bells 
was rung. 

So Stephen went to his long home, and all his belong- 
ings followed him : his widow and his children walked next 
after the coffin, and his old mother, in a faded black cloak, 
had hold of Mr. Tomkins's arm. Mr. Tomkins wasn't any 
relation, but he came, as I did, to shew his respect to 
Stephen's memory, and to help the poor old body on. The 
coffin was covered with a purple pall with a crimson cross 
on it. Many of Mr. Stubbs's hands went too, and most 
of the neighbours, in what bits of black they could get, — 
for you'll always find poor folks stand by one another 
at such times. 

The bell tolled from the moment the funeral left the 
cottage, and at the churchyard gate there stood Mr. Austin 
bare-headed, and six or eight of the choristers ; — for they 
made no difference betwixt high and low, rich and poor, 
at S. Clement's. The service was sung, and I never saw 
or heard anything more beautiful and touching than it 
was. When all was over, there was one short peal from 
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all the bells, and then we left our friend in his narrow 
bed. 

By the following Sunday, the grave was planted with 
flowers, and there was a small wooden cross at the head 
with this inscription (put up at Stephen's own wish) : — 

(Under the sign of the Cross.) 

Heee eesteth the Body of 

STEPHEN HARKEB, 

A Penitent. 

"The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy 
of the Lord in that day."— 2 Tim. i. 18. 

Some folks, who knew no better, ridiculed both the cross 
and the words ; they said it was all papistry, and that 
Stephen had died a papist ; but his widow didn't mind this, 
she said, '* the Cross was Stephen's hope as it is mine, and 
I pray God we may all find mercy in that day." 

I'm happy to say that the solemn event made a great 
impression on everybody. It did the Vicar a deal of good, 
too, in making folks understand and know him, and in doing 
away with prejudices against him. Among others, it set 
Jaques a-thinking. 

'^ I should like to die as happy as Stephen did," he said 
one dav to Mr. Tomkins. 

Mr, Tomkins. — So you may if you will only go the right 
way : if you'll only go to your heavenly Father, like the 
prodigal son, and ask Him to forgive you ; if only you'll 
give up what's sinful, and try, with His help, to live as 
a Christian should do. 

Jiaques, — I've a good mind to have a bit of talk to 
Mr. Austin about my soul. 
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Mr. Tomkins. — I'm sure yoa coaldn't go to a better 
man. 

Jaquea. — ^Well, I'll think abodt it. 

Mr, Tomkins. — Only don't delay. I do believe God's 
Spirit is speaking to yoa now ; if you obey at once, all wiU 
be right. 

I didn't see Jaques for some weeks after this, and vastly 
grieved I was to find that he had stopped short of his good 
intentions, for I'm sure he was disposed to do what was 
right. Unfortunately, just about the time, there was a meet- 
ing of the Bible Society in Mr. Plowers's parish. Some of 
the speakers, jealous I*m afraid of S. Clement's and what 
Mr. Jones had done, began to rail at Puseyism, priestcraft, 
and the like. They told the poor, ignorant folks that they*d 
nothing to do with creeds and such-like human inventions ; 
that a man had nothing to do but read his Bible and pray 
to God, and he would be led into all truth ; just as if their 
own common understandings couldn't have shewn them 
that Bible readers who won't hear the Church just come 
to a thousand different minds, and just don't agree in any 
one thing. 

There was one chap, an Irishman, who outdid them all 
in foUy, for he made out that a man might pick his faith 
for himtielf and choose his own Church; just as if the 
Bible had never said one word about the Church being 
'' the pillar and ground of the truth," and " the one faith 
and one baptism," and about '^speaking all the same 
thing;" just as if we were not indebted to the Church 
to tell us what is the Bible. How Church people could 
sit and hear such flat denial of their own doctrines, I can*t 
make out, and little do folks think of the mischief of all 
such talk. How many infidels are made I don't pretend 
to say, but I can speak for the harm it did poor Jaques. 
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It put it oat of his head to go to the Yicar ; and so he set 
himself to read his Bible, and to find oat the truth for him- 
self, just as if he couldn't have learnt the need of a spiri- 
tual guide from the history of S. Philip and the eunuch in 
the Acts of the Apostles; and just as if he could point 
out any one case in the world, where the Bible was sent 
to convert people 'without a visible Church and an or- 
dained miuistry. 

So, whilst Stephen Harker was led by the blessing of 
God to a right faith, and to make a happy end by listening 
to the spiritual guide whom God had set over him, poor 
Jaques blundered on. First he found out that there was 
no need of public worship, because he thought he couldn't 
find any account of it in the New Testament, and that 
a man need only read his Bible at home ; then he got it 
into his head that all Christians are alike, and that any- 
body who*d a mind might preach and pray. Some Quakers 
got hold of him next, and persuaded him that there was 
no need of water baptism. Then somebody else told him 
it wasn't the letter he was to look to, but the spirit, (the 
letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life) ; and so they made 
it out that the letter of the Bible was to be interpreted by 
an inward light, which every man might have if he prayed 
for it. And then they got him persuaded that a Christian 
man has nothing to do with the law, for doesn't Paul say, 
''the law is not made for a righteous man;" and some- 
body else told him. *'the gifts of God are without re- 
pentance," and so he became a regular Antinomian. I 
beard of him shuffling about here, and there, and every- 
where, going about from pillar to post, "where," as he 
said, ''he thought he could get good;" sometimes he 
wouldn't go anywhere, and then he'd take ofi^ to a love- 
feast amung the Methodists, or to a camp-meeting among 
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the Ranters ; then he'd drop in anywhere where there was 
a taking preacher. 

Well, he was converted by the Methodists, and dipped 
by the Baptists, and sealed by the Swedenborgians, and, 
I believe, if the Jews had got hold of him. he*d have been 
circumcised by them. He'd got new births, and new 
lights and revelations, till he hadn't a clear idea in his head; 
After drifting about in this way for about three years, — 
he'd been an Anabaptist, an Independent, a Methodist, 
a Banter, a Quaker, a Swedenborgian, a Johanna South - 
coter, — some Latter-day Saints (or devils, as I call them) 
came preaching about. So Jaques went to hear them, just, 
as he said, out of curiosity, and he was mightily taken 
with their notions of a promised land on this side of the 
grave and the other side of the Atlantic. Well, they got 
hold of him, and persuaded him to take his bit of money 
out of the Savings Bank, and to sell up his furniture, and 
to go off to the Great Salt Lake. He'd some work to get 
his wife to go out with him, but they all made it so pat she 
didn't like to be left behind. I called and told Mr. Flowers 
about him, and he went once, I believe, to see him ; but as 
Jaques only repeated the arguments he'd heard about 
private judgment and inner light, what Mr. Flowers said 
made no impression on him, — as I wonder how it should. 
I couldn't get him persuaded to see Mr. Austin at any 
rate, and he didn't live in S. Clement's parish. 

I'm sure of this, that Jaques's case isn't an uncommon 
one, and that there are hundreds of well-meaning folks 
who are turned this way and that, like a weathercock, 
because they listen to the trash that noble lords, and right 
honourable gentlemen, and reverend clergymen who ought 
to know better, talk on platforms to tickle old maids, and 
please voters and admirers, at Bible meetings, and Protest- 
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ant associations. Tell an ignorant man that he*s got nothing 
to do but to find out for himself, in the Bible, all he's to 
believe, and that he's to listen to no Church whatsoever, and 
it's my belief that he'd be the victim of every designing 
impostor he meets ; for, after all, there isn't one of them 
but listens to some teacher or other, and if it's not to the 
Church, who can it be but to heretics and schismatics P 

But who will be to blame but them who ought to know 
better, and who do know better, and who, pretending to 
be of a mind in circulating the word of God, can't even 
join to pray in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, for fear 
of offending heretics who deny that He is God, and who 
the very Bible itself pronounces accursed. Why, to their 
shame be it spoken, there have been even bishops present 
at such meetings, who didn't dare to give their blessing, 
because there were folks who'd say, " I've as good a right 
as you, my lord, to give a blessing, and your's isn't worth 
a sixpence :" and because others might say, •* "We don't 
believe in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and so we don't 
care to be blessed in that Name." I only wish Church- 
men would learn wisdom, and stick to their own Bible 
Society, the Christian Knowledge Society, which does its 
work quite as well as the other, and only needs more 
support to do it a deal better, because it doesn*t jumble 
up truth and error, and make nothing of divisions which 
are destructive to the very being of a Church. 

And as for those old women in petticoats and out of 
petticoats, who are always smelling Popery in everything — 
those precious folks who never read more than one side 
of a question, and who are the dupes of a lot of designing 
knaves, who in their hearts hate all revealed religion, the 
only thing is to warn sensible people to have nothing to 
do with them, and tell them to read and study their Prayer- 
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book, and to see what it really d6es teach, and to jadg« for 
themselves which are the truest to their colours^ those who 
do obey it, or those who don't. There seem to be troubles 
in store for the Church, and we must all pray for g^ace 
and strength to meet them ; but if it be the truth we are 
contending for it's safe to prevail. 

One thing is certain, you won't find those whose hearts 
ire touched by God's grace, as poor Stephen's was, run- 
ning down the Church and deriding the clergy. You 
won't find real godly people getting up sensation meeting^ 
and abusing other folks better than themselves, and bear- 
ing false witness against their neighbours, and calling foul 
names, and crying Puseyite and Papist, as they do if every- 
thing isn't done to their own mind. 






CHAPTER XI. 

Mb. Bbowit belates how Messbs. Jones asd Pilkingtok 

COMPLETED THEIB "WoBKS, AND WHAT A GbAND OpBIJING 
THEBE WAS. 

T was three or four years from starting, before Mr. 

Jones' and Mr. Pilkington's works were finished. 

They were neither of them half-and-half sort of men, 
and so they'd have none of your run-up contract building^. 
Every bit of timber they put in was properly seasoned, and 
proper time was allowed for the walls to settle and the 
mortar to dry. ** Build," said Mr. Jones, " ?o that our 
children five hundred years hence may share the benefits. 
Our ancestors built as though the world was never coming 
to an end, and we build as if it wouldn't last out our 
time." 

So the works got finished at last. The almshouses are, 
as I said, a mile or two out in the country, and they, 
are as comfortable as they can be, and they are quite 
a pretty object to look at. They cluster around the chapel, 
which is in the middle, and is the most important part of 
all, with its gable and cross. They are all built of white 
stone, with porches to keep out the wind in cold weather, 
and to be cool spots to sit in when it's hot. There's 
a court-yard in the middle, nicely sodded with gprass, and 
with a few flower-beds, and an old oak tree which has been 
growing there for ages, and which made Mr. Jones choose 
that as the spot. There are a lot of seats fixed around 
the mossy stem. 
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Kear to it is a weD aod a weD-hoose, with some creepii^ 
roees bc^;iiiiuii^ to grow oo it; — and th^ will grow, too, 
for die almshouses are boilt oo a plot of groond tliat 
cooe bekmged to an old hall that was paDed down, — and 
th^ stand in the direction where the wind mostly Uows 
tiie smoke away from the town. 

There's an inscriptioa cut out on die stone ledge with 
diese words taken from the fourth diapter of S. John, die 
thirteenth and fourteenth Terses : — '* Whosoerer drinkedi 
of this water shall thirst again : hot whosoerer drinketh of 
the water that I shaD give him shall never thirst ; but die 
water that I shall give him duJl be in him a weQ of water 
springing i^ into everlasting life." Then there^s a quiet 
churdijard for the old folks to find their last resting, 
place in. 

When everything was complete, a day was appointed 
for a grand opemng. Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington, and 
the masters who took an interest in the good work, gave 
dieir hands a holiday, bat most of the mill-owners stood 
aloof, and would have nothing to do with the concern. 
Earlj in the morning, S. Clement's beUs rang merrily, and 
a big flag was hoisted on the tower. The Lord Bishop 
came to consecrate the chapel and the bnrying-groond ; 
and the day began with a procession fro u S. Clement's 
to the place. The clergy all walked in their white sur- 
plices and hoods and caps; the chorister men and boys 
walked first, and the Yicar widi the Bishop and his diap* 
lains last. All the Sanday and day-schools walked except 
Mr: Flowers's. Then the hands came, with banners and 
bands of music, and everybody who chose might come. 

My Lord Noble was invite i, and he came, bringing 
several lords and ladies with him, and he and many of the 
gendefolks and some masters walked too. As soon as we 
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came into the chapel yard every one took off his hat, and 
they walked chaunting the twenty-fourth Psalm, and the 
Bishop consecrated the chapel and the yard. The Holy 
Communion was administered, and there was a collection 
made for the support of the mission at S. Clement's, and 
when the hags were counted out, there was a cheque from 
my Lord Noble for a thousand pounds. 

As so few people could get into the chapel, the Lord 
Bishop preached in the court-yard in the open air. 

When we came away, we went to dine on plum pudding 
and roast beef, in a large tent that would hold some hun- 
dreds of people, for there was an entertainment given for 
high and low, rich and poor. 

After dinner we'd some speeches from the Lord Bishop, 
my Lord Noble, Messrs. Jones and Pilkington, and the 
Vicar ; and then we drank the healths of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, the Bishop and Clergy, Lord Noble, and the 
House of Lords. And then we sat for an hour or so, 
chatting in a friendly manner one to another. 

The Lord Bishop was in the place of highest honour, and 
my Lord Noble sat next to him, and on the other side sat 
Mr. Jones, and next to him Mr. Pilkington. 

The Bishop made a rare good speech; he set off the 
good that ^r. Jones and Mr. Pilkington had done, and held 
it up as an example to the rest of the mill-owners. His 
Lordship reminded them of what the old lords and land- 
owners had done in days gone by, how they'd given 
manors to the Church, and endowed them out of their 
wealth. And then he said that since their days a new 
class had risen up, which he ^called the great commercial 
interest, and that till very lately he feared they'd not 
thought of their duty, but only of making and hoarding 
money; but that now Ood had put it into the hearU of 
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some of them, as He'd done into the hearts of Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Filkington, to wipe away this reproach, to remem- 
ber the responsibilities of wealth, and to give to God and 
His Church. His Lordship then said how much he ap- 
proved of the way in which those gentlemen had used 
their wealth, what a blessed thing it was to provide for the 
aged and the poor, and how well it was they'd cared for 
their souls as well as their bodies. He also said how gra- 
tified he was to find they'd not given grudgingly : that as 
Moses used the skill of Bezaleel and Aholiab in decorating 
the earthly tabernacle to make it a type of heaven, and 
Solomon hadn't stinted silver and gold and the skill of 
painter and sculptor to make the temple at Jerusalem 
worthy of the honour and glory of God, so they'd done 
here at Aston. And then his Lordship added, — ''If I 
had to choose between building costly and sumptuous 
churches for the rich or the poor, I would spend most on 
the poor, for it is in the house of God alone that their 
eyes can feast on the beautiful, and their ears be charmed 
with the harmony of sweet sound. The rich can fill their 
houses with paintiiigs and statuary ; the poor can never 
see these things except in churches, and therefore it is 
that I rejoice that we can now compensate them, so to 
speak, for this privation, by connecting all that ]iuman skill 
can do with the honour and glory of God." 

When his Lordship sat down, there was a good bit of 
cheering. There was an old man sitting by me* who had 
been a hand-loom weaver, so says he, — "Bishop's right, 
he is. Nobody knows but a poor man hisself what it is to 
come in to a church like S. Clement's ; it*s a'most like 
getting into heaven; yon painted winders are the only 
pretty things I ever set eyes on, except God A'mighty's 
sky, and it's little we see o' that i' Aston for th' smoke. 
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The singing and the chaunting are the only soands o' music 
as ever I hears worth listening to. When I sees 'em 
i' their white dresses I calls to mind the white robes of 
the saints above as John tells us i' Revelations." 

Mr. Jones returned thanks for himself and Mr. Pilking- 
ton, for Mr. Filkington wasn't much of a speaker. 

Mr. Jones spoke very modestly, and took as little credit 
to himself as possible. He didn't tell them that he*d been 
the sole founder of S. Clement's Church, nor that he and 
his lady had agreed betwixt them that he'd keep no car- 
riage just that he might do the more good ; nor that the 
only quarrel they'd ever had was because he could only 
afford one night a-week to keep her company, along of the 
night scholars he looked after; but he just said that he 
and his friend Mr. Filkington were thankful to the great 
G-iver of all good things that He had given them the 
means to do some little for His honour and glory. They 
took no credit for it. Here Mr. Filkington shouted out 
'^Hear, hear," at the top of his voice, to shew his 
agreement. 

Then Mr. Jones said it had long been a grief to him, 
and a reproach to men of business like him, that so little 
was done for the people whom their enterprise and wealth 
had brought together. It was only by remembering their 
responsibilities that they could expect a blessiing from on 
high, and those responsibilities were to look after the souls 
of tneir people as well as their bodies. He remarked how 
sad it was that so few people in our large towns ever went 
to the house of God, but, he added, that he could hardly 
blame them, for in the first place, they hadn't churches to 
go to if they'd a mind ; and, in the second place, there 
wasn't much to keep them going when they got there. 
He denounced what are called ragged churches, and also 
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th' way of rich people seating themselves comfortably in 
their cushioned pews, and leaving the poor in the draughty 
passages. Then he said nothing would bring people to 
Church and keep them there but an entirely new system, 
like that so ably carried out by his friend Mr. Austin. 

At the Yicar's name the people shouted and roared 
their approval, whilst Mr. Tomkins and I hammered and 
rapped the table till our knuckles were sore. Then Mr. 
Jones said how impossible it would have been for him and 
Mr. Pilkington to do any good but for Mr. Austin and his 
excellent curates (loud and prolonged cheers), and how 
they'd visited the poor in season and out of season. Then 
he talked of the education of the young, and how sorry he 
was to find children so independent of their parents, and 
advised them to keep them longer at school even if they 
lost a trifle of wages. And then he touched on the plea- 
sure it had given him and his friend Mr. Pilkington to 
make some provision for deserving poor in their old age ; 
and then he asked for ^' three times three" for the Lord 
Bishop, for Mr. Austin, and the curates. 

Mr. Austin returned thanks as soon as ever he could get 
a hearing for the cheers. He spoke of the want of sym- 
pathy which had too long existed between rich and poor, 
how the two classes of employers and employed had stood 
aloof far too long, and how, for want of the ameliorating 
influences of the classes above them, the poor in our large 
towns had become so demoralized. He spoke of the drink- 
ing habits of the working classes as the greatest curse of 
the day ; and then he said, after so much had been done for 
them by such men as Mr. Jones and Mr. Pilkington, the 
responsibility of these advantages rested with the people 
themselves. 

The next call was for my Lord Noble and the House of 
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Peers. My Lord was a very young man, and his father* 
hadn't done anything for the place, so that this toast would 
have passed off rather tame but for Mr. Jones, who told 
them what the young lord had done. His Lordship, how- 
ever, said he'd got a practical lesson that day which 
he should never forget, and he hoped that wherever he 
might have any property he should take example by his 
friends Mr. Jones and Mr. Filkington, and not forget that 
the only safe way by which he could transmit what he had 
to his heirs would be by restoring to the Church anything 
that had ever belonged to her, and by acknowledging the 
claims which God, the Church, and the poor had on him. 

When his Lordship sat down, an old man who'd been 
sitting beside me turned to me and said, — '^I mind as 
if it were yesterday when the old lord, him as was this 
young lord's grandfather, were buried. There wasn't 
a tear shed for him neither, for it*s little we saw of him 
at Aston, and the whole manor belonged to him ; and when 
he did come, it was with his horse-racers and just to draw 
his rents, and his steward had to screw the last penny out 
of the tenants, for he'd mortgaged everything. They do 
say as how he*d lost thousands upon thousands to the 
Prince Regent, him as become King George lY., all by 
gambling ; and there was many a young woman, they do 
say, now in her grave whose ruin might be traced to him, 
the more's the pity. This young lord is as like him as 
two peas, but they say he isn't like him in character, the 
Lord be praised for it. But those were the days before 
they built any mills, what weaving was done then was all 
done with the hand -looms. If the next lord, this lord's 
father, hadn't sold the land on chief rent we shouldn't have 
had any new buildings now. Ay, but it were a sight to 
see my lord drive in four-in-hand, and everybody turned 
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out to meet him hat in hand; and our rich men that 
we've now gotten, where weie they ? Why, I mind when 
Mr. Stubbs's father hadn't 8hoes and stockings to his 
feet, and old Mr. Pilkington was a sort of agent to 
my lord." 

Here one of the shopkeepers from Aston broke in, 
whose name was Miller. *^ The tables are turned, you 
see," says he ; " Mr. Jones is up, and my lord come down. 
They say that the old lord had to live abroad, and that he 
dursn't shew himself in England because of the bailiffs; 
but then it will all come back to this lord, although they 
say he's pinched just now in paying off old mortgages." 

Myself, — I'm sorry for it ; I should like for Mr. Jones 
to go up, and not for my lord to come down. 

Mr. Miller, — If his grandfather was a spendthrift and 
a gambler, his grandson must suffer for it. I tell you what 
it is, I have no notion of sending a fool into Parliament 
just because his father was a lord ; the people should elect 
the House of Lords the same as they do the House of 
Commons. I should like to know what chance that young 
Lord Noble would have of getting a seat if he wasn't a lord ? 
Why, he hesitated and blushed when he made his speech, 
just like a girl out of a boarding-school. 

Here Mr. Tomkins turned his face to listen, so says 
Mr. Miller, ^^ I know that isn't your doctrine, Mr. Tomkins, 
you are all for lords and ladies and great folks." 

Mr, Tomkins. — I'm for an hereditary House of Lords, 
if you mean that. 

Mr. Miller. — I'm not ; I say it should go by merit, and 
not because a man's born with a handle to his name, and 
a silver spoon in his mouth. 

Myself — I'm afraid you've been listening to Mr. Bright 
and some of those republicans who'd change the consti- 
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tution of our country, and bring us all down to the level 
of the Yankees. 

Mr, Miller, — No I wouldn't, but I'd have the House 
of Peers elected like the House of Eepresentatives, or 
whatever they call it, in America. 

Mr, Tomkins, — And I wouldn't: first, because such 
a change would be revolutionary; and secondly, because 
the House of Peers checks hasty legislation. You can't 
get up parties in the House of Lords as they do in the 
Commons, and it's a great thing to have a question fairly 
argued over again, and tried on its own merits after it has 
passed the Commons. No, no, Mr. Miller, when I see the 
way in which ancient trusts are tampered with, and things 
are discussed, not on their own merits, but how they'll 
please the party that sent the members to Parliament, I 
for one will always say, " Thank God we've got a House 
of Peers." 

Mr, Miller, — Ay, but then I'd only let a peer go into 
Parliament if he were fit for it, and I'd turn him out if 
he wasn't. 

Mr, Tomkins. — ^Then you'd destroy the whole value of 
the House of Peers, for I suppose you'd have the people 
and not the Sovereign the judges of the peers' fitness, and 
if so, it would come to popular opinion after all, and the 
House of Peers is intended, as I said, to check that. 

Mr, Miller, — Then the Lords should attend to their 
duties better. Why, there's many a day in the Session of 
Parliament when there are not more than a dozen peers 
present. 

Mr. TomJdns, — ^There I agree with you. A lord has 
a trust committed to him as an hereditary legislator, and 
he should consider and exercise it as such. He is respon- 
sible to God and his Sovereign for it ; but you may say 
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what you like about the peers, they will bear comparison 
with any class of men in the country ; besides which, you 
must remember that the House of Lords is being recruited 
every now and then from other classes in society. If you 
and I haven't peers for our ancestors, we may have for our 
descendants ; Lord Eldon and Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Truro's fathers weren't a bit richer or greater than you or 
me, Mr. Miller. 

Myself, — I don't think I'd have the Bishops in the 
House of Peers. 

Mr, TomJans, — Well, I don't know about that ; perhaps 
if they weren't already in, I shouldn't wish to put them in, 
but being in, I wouldn!t turn them out. If it came to the 
choice whether thev should sit in Parliament, and Con- 
vocation not meet, or be out of Parliament, and Convocation 
sit for business, I know which I'd vote for. 

Mr, Miller, — Why, which ? 

Mr, Tomhina, — Why, for Convocation to be sure. 

Mr. Miller, — I don't know ; I'm afraid the parsons 
would do nothing but quarrel, and then they'd try to keep 
the laity down, and we should have the tyranny of Catholic 
times brought back. 

' Mr, Tomkins, — I don't believe in anything of the kind. 
Besides which, you know, Convocation doesn't want to 
make laws, but only to advise the Queen in all spiritual 
matters; and this right is secured to the Church by the 
Constitution of the realm. The Constitution gives the 
clergy as much right to meet in Convocation as it does 
the laity in Parliament, and it is only in consequence of 
unjust oppression tha it does not meet now. 

Mr, Miller, — Well, I'd never seen the Bishop before, 
and I must say he spoke like a real good man, and as if 
he understood what a minister's duties are. 
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Myself, — Do you know I was at the station when his 
Lordship came. Well, Mr. Jones went to meet him, and 
there was his Lordship and his chaplain, and as no carriage 
was sent for him, my Lord gives his hox to the porter, 
who carried it about a quarter-of-a-mile, so his Lordsiiip 
gave him five shillings ; says Mr. Jones, '' If your Lordship 
is so liberal, I shan't be able to employ that man again ;" 
says the Bishop, '^ Never mind this time, he doesn't see 
his Bishop every day." 

Mr.Tomkins, — Just like his Lordship, and he didn't 
care a pin for the Aston folk staring at him in his apron 
and shovel hat ; but didn't the bells of S. Clement's ring 
as soon as he got into the parish, and the churchwardens 
and sidesmen met him, — that was yesterday you know, and 
he put on his robes at the clergy house, and then the cho- 
risters went before him and sang, '^Blessed is he that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord," and weren't we all 
pleased to have his Lordship's blessing. 

In the evening we all went to church in procession, 
when the Vicar preached a regular good rousing sermon ; 
then all the wives and children came in for tea, and then 
we'd some songs and glees, and there was a magic lantern 
shewn to the young folks ; after that the music struck up, 
and there was a country dance and a quadrille or two. 

Everybody was in good humour, and rarely pleased we 
were when my Lord Noble led off Mr. Tomkins's eldest 
daughter as his partner. We broke up punctually as the 
clock struck eleven, after we'd had some oranges and 
a glass of negus. 

The Bishop went home with the Vicar, and my Lord 
Noble stopped with Mr. Jones. They do say that his Lord- 
ship, — wh© has the biggest hand in returning our M.P., for 
he's the greatest house and landowner for miles around. 
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and is paying off bis mortgages as fast as he can, — begged 
of Mr. Jones to be our parliament man next session ; but 
" No," said be, " not at present, I've enough to do here ; 
I may perhaps do something to reform my neighbours, I 
could do nothing to reform the country/' 

Now this is what I call the right way of going about, 
for high and low, rich and poor, all to meet together, first 
at God's Table, and then at man's. Why, how it opened 
our hearts one to another. There was Mr. Plum, the 
grocer, who*d opposed my Lord and my Lord's father too, 
who was brought up a Dissenter and a liadical ; why, 
when my Lord Noble shook hands with him, he did 
nothing but bepraise him, and was as tickled and pleased 
to be taken notice of by a lord as if it had been an angel 
of light. It's always the way with such chaps, all the rich 
men who make fortunes, they build fine houses and powder 
their footmen's heads, and stick them over with buttons 
and crests and coats of arms, and try to make themselves 
look as much like lords as they can, and they're as 
pleased as Punch if they can get a real lord under their 
mahogany. 

As for Mr. Plum, he was vastly taken with everything 
and everybody, especially the Bishop, and he cheered 
away with the rest of 'em ; and says he to Mr. Tom- 
kins, *'I tell you what it is, if all this had taken place 
when I was a young man, we shouldn't have had a Dis- 
senter in the country." Mr. Tomkins replied that he hoped 
he should live to see him as good a Churchman as any in 
the room. 

So this was the way Mr. Jones and Mr. Filkington re- 
formed their hands, and determined there should never be 
another strike at Aston. And a vast deal of improvement 
there is ; there*8 less drinking and less vice of all kind ; 
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there's less want, too, and many of the hands have a good 
round sum in the Savings Bank. They are getting fonder 
of reading, and less fond of the public-house, for they are 
all encouraged to go to the Church Institute. In the long 
days there are all sorts of out-door sports going on, and 
in winter they have their coffee and their pipes, and their 
reading-room. A good many go regularly to the daily 
prayers at S. Clement's. 

The old pensioners at the almshouses seem very happy. 
I often drop in of a night to see poor Stephen's widow, 
and it's pleasant to see how nice and friendly they are 
one with another. 

As I said, they are called " Brothers and Sisters ;" and 
they are all under the Warden, who is very much beloved 
by them, and justly too. The old folks bid fair to live 
on contented to a green old age. 

Mr. Tomkins and I had the honour to be introduced to 
the Warden. He is a nice, kind, venerable-looking gentle- 
man, with white hair, and a head that always brought to 
my mind a statue I'd once seen of Solon. They say that 
he is a great scholar, but for all that, he has a simple way 
of talking to the old people, that anybody could understand, 
which puts me in mind of my old clergyman in the country, 
Mr. Thomson. You'd never to look out in a dictionary 
for anv word he used. 

I only once heard him preach, but one sentence amusied 
me. He was talking about everybody trying, with God's 
help, to live better lives, so says he, "We hear a great 
deal about reform in these days. Now the best way to 
reform the world is for each person to resolve to re- 
form one individual. I need not say loho that individual 
should be." 

The Warden always sits writing in summer-time with his 
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window open, and whenever anybody passes by, he's always 
a kind word for him. He addresses the inmates as ''Brother" 
or '' Sister/' and they in return call him '' Master,*' a habit 
he's got them into. 

All the Brothers and Sisters take their dinner together 
in the common hall, but they've their teas in their own 
rooms. The Warden always says grace, and he often reads 
a gopd book aloud to keep them from gossiping. There 
are three little bells in the bell-turret, which an old Brother, 
who'd once been a bell-ringer, always rings, and very proud 
he is to do so. There is likewise a graveyard, where each 
of the Brothers or Sisters is allowed to choose his or her 
resting-place, which they do, as Tm told, looking calmly 
on to the time when it shall please God to call them. 
They tell me there are a many almshouses and charitable 
and religious foundations which have been much abused. 
The wrong people have been put in, and the right people 
kept out, the religious character has been lost, and they 
have come to be given to favourites. I hope it wont be 
80 with Mr. Jones' and Mr. Pilkington's almshouses. They 
have done their best to tie down their successors to their 
own original intentions, and to keep them for good old 
Church folks, and for respectable people whoVe come 
down in the world, or for those who've kept longest in 
the same service. 

I can only pray for a blessing on their good works, and 
I hope that other rich men may be led to copy their 
example. 




CHAPTEE SII. 

Mk. BbOWS CONTINDBa THB ADTBNrTEM OP HI8 FbIEKH . 

J&aiTES, HOW HE WENT OFF TO TEE Oreat Salt Lake, 

WHAT aAPFENED TO HIK THEEE, AMB WHAT BBOUSHT HIK 
BACK A WiSEK AKS A BeTIEB MaN. 

fS I said in the last chapter, Mr. Jones was as good 
as his word. He put Stephen Harker's old mother 
into one of the almBhouses, and he took his cbildrea 
into the orphanage, eo that the vridon had an opportunity 
to support herself hy going ont to wash and doing plain 
sewing for the gentry. She saw her little ones every day, 
and vastly pleased she was to find how they got on with 
their schooling, and how, as she said, they'd learnt to 
read the Bible as well as Mr. Austin himself. 

Mr. TomkioB and I often went to see the <4d woman, 
and we always found her contented and happy. 

" Bless him," said she, one day speaking of Mr. Jones ; 
" but he be a good an. If our Stephen had worked for 
bini instead o' Master Slubbs, he'd never have gone among 
them as put those queer ideas intiv his head. But'the 
Lord above be praised, and Mr. Austin be praised, be 
got peace at last ; and here I be with a room as I shouldn't 
be ashamed to ask Queen Victoria herself to take a cup o' 
tea in, and me as never deserved anything. And then there's 
prayers night and morning, and a big-printed Prayer-book 
to read out o', and th' Warden comes to say a kin d wor 
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every day. Ah, bless him ! but Master Jones will go to 
heaven with the prayers o' all us old folk, and Master Pil- 
kin^on, the Lord be praised, and he be praised too. And 
me able to go to look at our Stephen's grave, and the 
cross and them pretty words about ' the Lord grant unto 
him that he mav find mercv o' the Lord i' that dav.' I*ve 
gotten 'eitt off by heart, and I always says 'em i' my 
prayers for me and Stephen and his missis and childer, 
and all on ns, for we've done a deal o' wrong, and it's 
ft deal o' mercy sure as w«*ll all want i* that day, which 
is the Day of Judgment for certain. I've had seventy long 
years to sin in, and it's like that I should want mercy, 
bless the Lord as gives it." 

Mr. Tomkins and I were walking away from our visit 
to Stephen Harker's widow, when we saw a man coming 
to us who looked something like a foreign sailor, for he 
was tanned almost as black as a gipsy. He was looking 
about him at the almshouses, when who should it turn out 
to be but our old chum Jaques. " Why bless my soul, 
Jaques," says Mr. Tomkins, " is it you ? I'm heartily 
glad to see you back again." 

" Not gladder," says Jaques, " than I am to come back ; 
I've seen enough of that spot, and of their carryings on 
yonder, if I live to a thousand years. You'll not see such 
goings on anywhere out of hell, I'm sure." 

" Well," says I, " then we are all the better pleased to 
have you safe back again, and none the less to find you've 
found 'em out. When did you get back ?" 

**Only yesterday. I tramped it from Liverpool, but 
I'm above a bit tired, and hungry too." 

Mr. Tomkins invited him to go home and hare some 
supper, and to take a bed at his house. 

Jaques thanked him, but says he, " You're * master 
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now, Mr. Tomkins, and I don't think I'm quite fit for 
your company now." 

" Nonsense," says Mr. Tomkins, *' you don't think I 
should be set up, just because fortune has smiled on me, 
Jaques, when maybe she's frowned on you." 

Jaques thanked Mr. Tomkins again. ''Well/' he says, 
" I've always said I should never see your ditto, Mr. Tom- 
kins ; and no more I have, and no more I shall, go where 
I mav." 

Mr. Tomkins told him to hold his tongue, and not to • 
turn flatterer ; so together we all three went. 

When we'd got a bit of something to eat and a cup of 
tea, and Jaques had got himself rested, we both asked him 
to tell us his adventures ; so he began as nearly as I can 
call to mind : — 

'' Well, to hear those Latter Day Saints talk, or as you 
was always right in calling 'em ' Latter Day Devils,' Mr. 
Tomkins, and to see their goings on, is enough to sicken 
a dog, and he'll want no emetic after that, I can tell 
you. You know how they palavered, and how pat they'd 
got their story ! why, they made me, and a lot of green- 
horns like me, believe we were going to a pei*fect Paradise : 
if they'd told us it was the garden of Eden itself I believe 
we should have believed 'em. We were all to be brothers 
and sisters, there were to be no poor amongst us, we were 
all to be saints together and the rich were to help the 
poor; they crammed us that the climate was so good 
there would be no sickness, and there wasn't a doctor in 
the settlement, they said ; nor a lawyer neither, for we were 
all in peace, and there wasn't work enough for a land- 
shark of that description. We settled everything by arbi- 
tration, and if that didn't do, we were to go to Brigham 
Young, who was an apostle of peace, and could lick Solo- 
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mon out of the field for wisdom. We were all to be new 
baptized, and then we were to have nothing but new light 
and new itleas\ and new everything, and we were just not 
to care for the old country any more. 

'* Now, ril just tell you how they carried it out. Pirst, 
they eouuded the biggest greenhorns and then they got 
'em to put their money into what they called the common 
stock, and those that wouldn't they made give up what 
they'd got, by compulsion. I'd saved a bit of money, up- 
« wards of £30, from my furniture, and what I'd laid by in 
the Savings Bank, and this I had over and above paying 
travelling expenses, which made a pretty hole in my purse. 
Well, I was made to give it all up to their common stock 
(precious little of it was common to me, I can tell you), 
and when I complained I was threatened with I don't 
know what consequences. But that wasn't all ; my poor 
Mary was young and pretty, more's the pity, and they got 
her from me for one of the elders' spiritual wives. I say 
that if there's a devil on earth it's that Brigham Young." 

Myself, — Well, I'd never believe that Mary would have 
left you. 

Jaques, — No more she would, but they threatened her 
life out if she didn't. She'd ha' borne up against that, but 
when they put me out of the way and threatened to finish 
for me, she gave in at last. We'd tried to run away 
together, but we were too closely watched, for they've 
spies on you at every turn. [Here poor Jaques was much 
aflfected.] If they're once suspicious of you your life's 
worth nothing. Why, since I left the settlement one of 
'em met me in the street of New York, and told me they'd 
mark me out if I went from one end of the world to 
another. 

Myself — ^How did you manage to run away ? 
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Jaques. — It was one of their jollifications, when Brig- 
ham Young and some of those precious elders had heen 
taking some more wives. There was a deal of liquor 
drunk, though to do 'em justice they're not a drinking set 
generally, and as they kept it up after dark, I contrived to 
give 'em the slip. I'd made it up with Mary to pretend 
to be reconciled to the man she'd gone to, and as he was 
obliged to go to other parts, to get him to take her with 
him, and give him the slip at the nearest safe spot. I've 
given her a few sovereigns, which she's sewn into her stays, 
and I've a friend or two on the look-out that I can trust 
to. Well, I cut away, I say, in the dead of night, and I 
walked forty miles without resting, till I was fit to drop. 

I then found mvself near a settlement of Red Indians, 
80 I made signs of friendship to *em. One of 'em knew 
a few words of English. I'd heard of a pipe of peace, so 
I lit mine ; it was a fancy article with an amber mouth- 
piece and a silver top, so I handed it to the Chief, and 
begged he'd keep it 

Well, I stayed with 'em some time, and went with them, 
and they took charge of me, and brought me to a town I've 
forgot the name of, but there was a railroad there, so I 
travelled on as far as the rail would take me, thinking to 
get to ]N'ew York. I wasted some time, hoping I might 
hear of Mary, but I didn't. I left one or two friends I 
could trust looking out, and I put the Indian Chief on the 
watch, and I hope she'll soon make her escape. Please 
God she may, for I believe she's as innocent as a babe. 

" Amen !" we both said. 

After a pause, Mr. Tomkins said, **Now just tell me, 
Jaques, how it was you could be so imposed on ?" 

Jaques, — That's easily told; it was all along of those 
speakers at the Bible meeting, telling us we'd nought to do 
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but to shape out a belief for ourselves, and we were to 
listen to no Church. You know, I'd half made up my 
mind to go to Mr. Austin to tell him what I thought of 
religion, and to ask his advice, for I'd taken poor Stephen^s 
death to heart, when, as bad luck or something worse than 
bad luck would have it, I turned into that meeting. 

A man who gets such chaff as they talked into bis 
bead is ready to be blown about anyhow, and whatever 
he professes to-day, there^s no telling what he'll profess 
to-morrow. 

You seQ, they first of all persuaded me I wasn't to bold 
to any particular Church ; and then others told me it didn't 
matter what I believed if I was only sincere ; so I got it 
into my head that I needn't go to church at all, and then I 
got persuaded water baptism was nothing, and the Sacra- 
ments were nothing, and then I got hold of the notion of 
an inner light — the worst delusion of all ; and when I was 
ready to believe anything or nothing, up came those Latter 
Day Saints, and they'd got their texts as pat as any of the 
rest. I needn't say they quite stomached me when they 
brought out the Book of Mormon. '* Why, that's not the 
Bible at all," I said. 

Mr, Tomkins, — What did they say to that ? 

Jaques, — Why, they said, — " It's a new revelation, and 
why shouldn't there be one ?" Of course I couldn't say, 
for, you see, I dursen't say as Mr. Austin might, and you 
both might, that the Church had for ever settled what was 
God's Word ; for you know, I'd no belief in any Church, so 
I said, "I don't see why there shouldn't be." I'd given 
in before, you see, to the new light notion ; so, thinks I, 
if any one has a new light, why mightn't he put it down in 
a book as they did in the old Bible ? And then they gave 
me some rhodomontade tracts, and told me a pack of lies 
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about Joseph Smith, and the Angel aad the gt^den plates — 
jast the tales for such a booby as me to swallow. And 
then they never left me alone till they'd got me clean per- 
suaded to go to the Salt Lake. 

Oh I dreamt and dreamt of it, till I could think and talk 
of nothing else ; I can compare it to nothing but the Is- 
raelites going to the Promised Land ; it ran betwixt me and 
my wits till I counted days and iKmrs till we started ; and 
when I set foot on the steamer, I and a lot more of us 
dropped down on our knees and thanked God. Do you 
know, I think I can say something like B, Paul, now I've 
left 'em, ''I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in 
unbelief, thinking to do God service." I*m sure that wai 
my notion, I wanted to do right, I'm sure of that. 

Mr. Tomkint. — True : but you forged the exhortation 
to walk in the good old paths, and not to lean to your own 
understanding. 

Jugues, — Ay, but those were most to blame who first 
set me wrong, — they were blind leaders of the blind. Once 
set a man to trust to his own ignorance and presumption 
and he'll be one thing to-day, and another thing to-morrow, 
and may be nothing next day ; and the mischief is, believe 
what you will, they'll all have texts twisted and turned 
this way and that way, to support it. Why, do you know 
when I was in America, which is the head-quarters of aU 
kinds of beliefs and misbeliefs, I saw some men who w^e 
twisting themselves round as if they wens on a pivot ; and 
what do you think they did that for? why, becaust the 
prophet said, '^ Turn ye, turn ye : why will ye die ?" And 
then there was another set called Sliakers, all because 
there is a text which speaks of trembling and shaking. 

Myself* — Why, at that rate, if you take texts from the 
context, you may prove Anytfaing|---*yott may prove suicside .to 
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be a duty : '^ Judas departed, and went and hanged him- 
self,'* **Go, and do thou likewise;" they are both texts, 
you know. 

Mr, TomJdns, — I don't quite like to talk that way about 
the inspired "Word of God, though it's true enough; it 
may be perverted and misquoted, just as the Devil did 
when he quoted Scripture to our Lord Himself. But what 
was it that first gave you your suspicions, Jaques, that all 
wasn't right with the Mormons ? 

t/b^M«*.7— The conversation of some of *em on board the 
steamer, and then the carrying on at the settlement. I 
grew very miserable and wretched ; the scales soon fell 
from my eyes, as S. Paul says. I didn't mind so much the 
loss of my money, but their polygamy was a sickener for 
me, especially when they took poor Mary away ; and then 
I watched my opportunities, morning, noon, and night. 
When I was travelling in a lonelyish spot, a good minister 
overtook me, and gave me a lift in his car, and took me to 
his own house, which was only a wooden hut near where 
a few settlers had got together, but there was a church 
there which they'd all helped to build, and a bell which 
rung for prayers every day. "Well, the minister took me 
in, and I told him my story, and he directed me to pray 
for forgiveness and enlightenment, and where to seek for 
grace, and never to believe anything against the belief of 
the Church. And then he received me back again into 
the Church, in the presence of the congregation, and he 
admitted me to Holy Communion ; and then my peace of 
mind came back, all but for my concern about poor Mary. 
I was so pleased to find that the American minister knew 
Mr. Austin : I asked him how he knew him, and he replied, 
''Because he sent pome of his parishioners to him when 
they'd gone abroad as emigrants, with letters saying they 
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were communicants ; besides," says he, *' we all sympa- 
thize in the great work going on in England, and we know 
what your good Vicar has done ; for we are all brethren in 
one common Faith, and the Atlantic doesn't separate our 
hearts though it may our bodies. We don't get any news- 
papers in this spot," says he, " but every half year I 
travel for some hundred miles to the nearest seaport, and 
then I find my letters and papers waiting for me." I've 
brought a letter from this minister to the Vicar, and I 
intend to have a talk to him as soon as ever I can, for 
I shan't put off again, I can tell you. 

Mr. Tomkins, — We'll go into the vestry after service 
to-morrow, for it's the time he sees everybody. 

Jaqttes. — Thank you, we'll do so. I never saw two 
men who behaved so alike as the American minister and 
Mr. Austin. The minister set me right in a many ways 
rd not thought of before, though I might if I'd listened 
to the Vicar. I used to think that parsons like him set 
little store by the Bible, and made a deal of the traditions 
of men, but I've learnt different now. The Bible is God's 
Word to you only when you really know what it means, 
and listen to it with a humble, teachable mind, remember- 
ing that no meaning can be the true one that contradicts 
the old faith that has always been believed ; for I found 
out, as I told you, that whatever a man thinks, he is glib 
enough with twenty texts to support his notions. 

Mr. Tomhins. — Ay, just as S. Peter tells us: "There 
are things hard to be understood, which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures, unto their own destruction." (2 Pet. iii. 16.) 
They just turn wholesome food to poison. 

Here I took up my hat, and went home, after Mr. 
Tomkins had had his wife and children in to prayers, and 
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8ung the evening hymn, and heard them repeat a few 
verseB out of the Bible. 

I*m happy to say Jaques went to the Vioar the next 
eTening, and he'e continued stedfast ever since. Aa he 
was a good workman, and steady loo^ Mr. Tomkina has 
given him tegular work. 

So matters went on, till a letter was brought him ooe 
day from Boston, United States, from the good Clergyman 
in America, that told him he'd seen his wife aafe into 
the steamer, that the Indian Chief had found her out, and 
got her away and brought her to him. 

Jaques went to meet her at Liverpool, and found her 
alive and well, and as thankful as he himself was to get 
back to the Old country. He also spoke to the Captain of 
the steamer, and sent his watch to the Clergyman as a pre- 
sent to the Chief, 

In a short time after, another letter came to say that the 
Cluef was dead. He died in the Faith of Christ, after hop- 
ing to get up a mission to his own tribe. He was attended 
by the Clergyman, and he sent back the watch. I've heard 
since that the Clergyman is now a bishop in America. 

As for Mrs. Jaques, she went to the Yicar, to ask him 
to pray that she might be forgiven for any error she'd 
comnMtted. She and her husband live in a nice little 
cottage under Mr. Jones. They've no wrangling and dia* 
putes, and are very regular at S. Clement's, and, in spite of 
a bit of teasing and persecution from some of the neigh- 
bours,, they jog on very happily together. 

One day at Aston here, one of these Mormonites met 
Jaques, and threatened him he'd have his life for betraying 
them (several threatening letters were sent, too), but it just 
happened lucky enough that Mr. Pilkington was by^ and 
as he was a magistiate, he gave the long*bearded vagabond 
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a turn on the treadmill, and bound him over to keep the 
peace. 

As for those Mormon! tes, I hear that they are breaking 
up ; they've just gone a little too far in their folly and vil- 
lainy, and folks are getting awake to them. 

The only wonder is, how they can manage to gull their 
victims, and if it wasn't that the Bible has all along pro- 
phesied of such fallings away, we couldn't credit it. I only 
wish that this history of Jaques may fall into the hands of 
some whose eyes it may open, and keep them true to the 
Church of which they are baptized members. 

It isn't the mere running after this preacher and that, 
that's to be condemned. There are lots of good Metho- 
dists and Dissenters, no doubt, whose lives would shame 
many Church folks, but that isn't it — it's what it leads to. 
And when once a man follows his feelings without a plain 
rule to guide him, he may be one thing to-day, another thing 
to-morrow, and another thing next day, ^* to one thing con- 
stant never/' just as it was with Jaques. I heard a mis- 
sionary of the " Society for the Propagation of the Gospel" 
once say, that he knew a colony of three hundred Mormons, 
and not one of them had ever been a communicant of the 
Church of England. The colony was made up mostly of 
good-meaning folks who had been converted by some sect 
or other. 
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Me, Beown desceibes the Shoemakees at theie woek. — 
A DiscirssioN on Maebiage akd Divobce between Me. 

TOMKINS AND A DiSSENTEE OF THE NAME OF WiLKINSON. 

R. TOMKINS was always devising something or 
Other for the good of his workmen. One of his 
plans was to allow us to take it in turns to read 
aloud whilst we were at work, and to count in the time so 
spent as so much work done. Sometimes a neighbour 
would drop in, with the day's paper in his pocket, which he 
would read for the common benefit. Sometimes Mr. Tom- 
kins himself would be present, but most often he wasn't 
there, and I, as foreman, had to see that business was not 
• neglected, and that order was kept. 

It wasn*t very long after Jaques had come back from the 
Salt Lake, that we were all sitting in otlr workshop, me and 
four or five of our hands. Jaques was there, and Ned Hig- 
gins had come in. A customer was in who'd just got 
measured for a pair of Bluchers. He was a Dissenter, and 
he pulled a newspaper out of his pocket, and o£Pered to read 
the news. We all thanked him, so he began with the 
foreign intelligence, and then the parliamentary, and then 
the police reports. Whilst he was reading, Mr. Tomkins 
came in, so he begs our neighbour to go on, which he did. 
It was just about the time when the Divorce Bill was 
making such a talk ; so when he'd done reading, Ned Hig- 
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gins said, " They'll bring in that Bill you'll see, in spite of 
the parsons, mark ray words if they don't." 

Myself, — God forbid. 

Higgins. — ^Why shouldn't they ? I don't see why a rich 
man should get rid of his partner, and a poor man be tied 
to her all his life. 

'^ I'm sorry for thee, my lad, if thou thinks it such a boon 
to get rid of thy partner," said one of the workmen. Poor 
fellow, he was a widower, with half-a-dozen children. I 
looked at the worn shabby black coat he'd on him, and 
thinks I to myself, death is the only divorce bill for such as 
thee. Now Ned Higgins, mighty big as he talked, was so 
afraid of his wife, that he durst hardly say his soul was his 
own ; so, says he, '^ My idea is that folks should be tied 
together as long as they please each other, and then they 
should part." 

Myself — Then you'd take a wife as you'd buy a horse. 
Why, I don't call that being wed at all. 

Jaques. — If you'd been out with me at Utah, you'd have 
seen enough of such work as that. Such wrangling, and 
jangling, and quarrelling. Why, a man's life wasn't safe, 
when his neighbour was coveting his wife from him. 

Higgins, — I'm not talking about such work as that. 
One wife's enough to plague a man at a time, and when 
she's a regular plague, I say let him give her a quitting ; 
sooner the better. 

A Workman. — I'm afeer'd the shoe pinches. 

Higgins. — What's that to you ? Keep your observations 
to yourself, I say there should be even law for rich and 
poor. 

Mr, Tomkins. — You may depend upon it, my lad, that 
rich people will always be able to do things the poor 
can't do. You'd have that even if you'd a democracy, as 
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Mr. Jaques can tell you. But what I cay is, that if the law 
gives the rich man licence to violate the commandments of 
God, it is the dutv of a Christian State to take that licence 
away, and not to extend it to all. If you*d a hole in your 
house wide enough to drive a wheelbarrow through, you 
wouldn't make it wide enough to drive a coach and four 
through, would you ? 

Jaqttei, — ^There's an old saying, no act of parliament so 
stiff, but you may drive a coach-and-six through it. 

Higgins, — That's all a pack of nonsense, begging your 
pardon, Mr. Tomkins. What I say is, that if it's right for 
a rich man to get shut of his wife, it's right for a poor man. 

Here all the workmen nodded assent. 

Mr, Tomkins. — And if it's wrong for a rich man, it's 
wrong for a poor man. 

Higgins, — But you haven't proved it wrong for either. 

Mr, Tomkins, — That I can soon do. Our Saviour says, 
'^ For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife : and they twain shall be one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder." Matt. xix. 5, 6 ; Mark x. 8, 9. 

ffiggins, — Ay ! What God hath joined together. But 
I say that if I'm married to a woman who I can't agree 
with, it wasn't Him as joined us ; and the parson that did 
the mischief should be made to undo it. 

At this speech the laugh was turned against Higgins; 
and the neighbour who'd been reading, and whose name 
was Wilkinson, said, '* The parson didn't choose your wife 
for you, Ned, and make you marry her against your mind, 
so I don't see how he*s to blame, anyhow ; but I say that 
marriage is a bargain, and the parsoning is only a form. I 
was married at the Register Office, and I think I*m just as 
good, and tied up as tight, as any of you." 
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MffBdf.-^l AxnMn^t feel mjfetU pn^erly wed, if it wasn't 
done at church. 

Mr, TomkifM* — ^Nor I either. 

" Nor I, nor I," said nearly all the workmen. 

Wilkinson. — ^I tell you what it is, Mr. Tomkins ; y<Mir 
Puseyite parsons will get themselves into a honny scrape, if 
they do what your Mr. Austin has heen doin^, marry us 
Bissenters over, again, after we've heen married in our 
chapels. 

Mr, Tonkins, — How will the clergy get themselves 
into a scrape ? 

Wilkinson, — By insulting our religions feelings, hy 
making out that we ain't rightly married. 

Mr, Tomkina, — ^Rightly married in the eyes of the Church 
yon certainly are not, hut as the Statd recognises the civil 
contract, the clergy are hound as citizens to treat you as 
married ; but they cannot refuse the religious ceremony to 
any couple whose consciences tell them they ought all along 
to have had the hlessing of the Church. 

Wilkinson. — Ay, but they never do think so, till some 
Puseyite parson works on the fears of the woman, and gets 
her to persuade her husband to have the marriage done 
over again at church, 

Mr, Tomkins. — You've nothing to do with the motives 
of the parties. The service can't he forced on any one ; 
and if it's asked for, you wcmldn't have the clergyman re- 
fuse it, would yon ? 

Wilkinson, — ^Yes, I would. I would have the parson 
honestly tell them, they had the blessing of their own minis- 
ter, and that's just as good as any man's who'd had the 
hands of a Lord Bishop laid on him. I don^t believe there's 
any more goodness in lawn sleeves than in a black coat. 

Mr, Tomkins, — But what if their consciences told them it 
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wasn*t 80 good, and led them sincerely to wish for the 
blessing of the Church, what then ? 

Wilkinson, — I'd have an Act of Parliament passed to 
make it penal to re-marry any couple who had been once 
married at a Dissenting church. 

Mr. Tomhim, — Ay, I see how it is ; the claims of con- 
science are only to come in in favour of Dissenters ; a 
Churchman's conscience is to go for naught. Any how 
you've no grievance, for the law allows you to have what 
religious service you like, or to have none if you like that 
better ; but it permits the clergy to give you the blessing 
of the Church when you choose to ask for it, and I see no 
hardship there. 

Wilkinson. — Only it's a part of the scheme to un-church 
us, that's all ; like the refusal to bury « baby because it 
hasn't had water baptism. 

Mr, Tomkins, — ^We won't argue about that. The ser- 
vices of the Church are meant for members of the Church, 
and no person who isn't baptized is a member of the 
Church. But we were speaking of marriage, and the ques- 
tion is. Is a couple to be tied for life till death do them 
part ? I say, yes. 

Higgins, — And I say, no. 

Myself, — And I say, yes. 

Wilkinson. — Of course, because you are a Puseyite. 

Higgins. — But Mr. Tomkins hasn't satisfied my mind : 
there shouldnH he one law for the rich, and another law for 
the poor. 

Mr. Tomkins, — There is one law for the rich and poor 
alike, — the law of God. 

Jliggins. — But I'm speaking of the law of man, and I 
say let 'em have one law for all ; it shouldn't be a money 
question. 
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Mr. Tomkins, — And I say, if we've got a bad law that 
does harm, don't let us make it worse to do more harm. 
It takes a man a deal of money to get a divorce, and I wish • 
it cost so much that no mah living could afford to get it. 

Myself, — But still I agree with Higgins, it shouldn't be 
a money question. 

Mr. TomhiiM, — Why, I agree to that so far, that I'd re- 
peal the law altogether, and frame it on God's law. 

Wilkinson. — Why, what is God's law ? 

Mr. Tomkins. — What I said : ** They are no more twain, 
but one flesh ; and what God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.'' 

Wilkinson. — So that if I'm tied to a lunatic, I'm tied to 
her for life ; or to a drunkard, or to a woman who gets into 
tantrums, and makes my life miserable. 

Mr. Tomkins. — ^Tes, for it's " for better for worse, till death 
you do part." Individuals suffer for the general good. 

Here Ned Higgins got out of all patience, so up he 
jumped, and flung down the last he was working at : " Mr. 
Tomkins," says he, ** it's enough to make a man swear to 
hear a sensible man like you talk so. Why, there's my 
neighbour Johnson, as decent a chap as ever wore shoe- 
leather, and his hair has tamed gray with the plague his 
wife's been to him. He often goes home when there's not 
so much as a spark o^ fire in the grate, or a bit o' victuals 
cooked for him ; and it's often his Sunday coat's pawned ; 
and his two daughters, — as good wenches as ever worked at 
a loom, have to go seeking her out in all the beer-houses 
round about : why, wouldn't it be a sight better for Jack<p 
son to have done with such a body as that ? She'll bring 
him to his grave, she will, before long. 

Mr. Tomkins. — Yes, it's very sad for poor Johnson, but it 
would be worse for a great many more, if facilities were 

o 
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offered for divorce. The only security for the happiness 
of married couples is, that it*s understood to be for life. 

Myself, — But, surely, you would give them opportunity 
of living apart ? 

Mr. Hhmkins, — ^Yes, of living apart ; but not of separat- 
ing, and then marrying again. That is dead against God's 
law. There is only one possible exception to this rule, 
which I need not name, vou'll find it in S. Matthew's 
Gospel, fifth chapter, and thirty-second verse ; but many 
learned commentators say that's no exception at all, and 
that our Lord meant to exclude the consideration of that 
particular question in what he said. 

Higgina. — There's a deal of contradiction in the Bible, 
and you clever fellows have to explain it away. 

Myself. — That's just for want of understanding it ; there 
can be no contradiction in God's Word ; if there seems to 
be, it isn't so. 

Higgins, — Ay, but if you book-learned folk put it into 
our heads that our Bibles aren't rightly translated, how 
shall we know that it is the Word of God ? 

Mr, Tomkins, — Because our own Church has sanctioned 
the translation, and tells you that it comes so near to the 
original that you may safely read and study it as the in- 
spired Word of God; and because she explains to you in 
her Creeds, and Liturgy, and Services, all that is needful 
for you to know. 

Wilkinson, — Ay, Church ! Church ! Church ! there 
you shew the cloven foot, Mr. Tomkins ; the Church is 
everything with you Puseyites. 

Mr, Tomkins, — Thank you for the compliment. Well, 
now I'll answer you from the Scriptures themselves. 
8. Paul, in the third chapter of the first Epistle to Timothy, 
calls the Church ** the pillar and ground of the truth." 
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Myself, — ^But the Divorce Bill. How has the Church 
ruled against that? I should like you to tell us, Mr. 
Tom kins, if you please. 

Mr, Tomkins. — Why, in the Marriage Service itself you 
may see the Church's mind ; the man takes the woman and 
the woman the man *' for better for worse, in sickness and 
in health, till death them do part ;" there is no mention 
of any Divorce Bill : and then the priest joins their hands 
and says, ** What God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder." 

Wilkinson, — ^What I quarrel with the new Bill for is 
this, because it lets them marry again, and I say that's 
putting a premium on sin. Look at it in this way ; if 
youVe got a partner that doesn^t like you, and she takes 
a fancy to another man, all she has to do is to tempt him 
to sin, and then they may come together and get married 
as soon as the lawyers have cut the old knot in two ; it'll 
soon come to a pretty pass you'll see. But the Church 
parsons will have to obey the law, right or wrong ; they're 
paid by the State, and they must serve the State, and do 
the dirty work of the State. 

Myself, — ^Do you remember when the Jerusalem Parlia* 
ment charged S. Peter and S. John not to preach or teach 
any more in the name of Christ, what S. Peter said i 
You'll find it in the fourth chapter of the Acts. 

Wilkinson^ (opening his Bible). — Ay, they said, " Whe- 
ther it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard.'* Here it is, in 
the nineteenth and twentieth verses. But then, they were 
not paid to teach contrary things ; let the clergy give up 
the loaves and fishes. 

Mr, Tomkins, — ^The clergy are not paid by the State. 
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The clergy took their vows when the law of the land was 
in accordance with the law of God ; and if the State 
alters the law, the clergy must do as the Apostles did, 
and obey God rather than man. 

Higgins. — Ay, but Lord Palmerston isn't the man to 
care for what a set of parsons think ; he'll say to 'em, 
Here's a law, and if you won't obey it, out you go, bag and 
baggage. 

Mr. Tomkins.'^The State may just carry things a little 
too far. The refusal of seven bishops to violate their con- 
sciences cost Xing James II. his crown. Many's the 
ministry, and many's the monarch have numbered their 
days from the hour they set themselves against the law 
and Church of Gt)d. Lord Melbourne was a much more 
reckless man than Lord Palmerston, and he said, '* "What- 
ever you do, don't meddle with the Church ; she's hard to 

arouse, but when once she is, the d ^l himself can't 

put her down." 

A Workman. — ^What do vou think the Church ministers 
will do ? 

Myself, — I believe there'll be numbers of them who'll 
refuse to celebrate these marriages for fifty Lord Pal- 
merstons. 

Wilkinson, — They'll look twice at their wives and snug 
parsonages before they do. These are not like the old 
days when two thousand clergymen went out because they 
wouldn't violate conscience. The parsons of these times 
have learnt to swallow theirc onscience, and stick to their 
livings as — ^as— why, as you, Mr. Tomkins, stick to your 
last. 

Mr, Tomkins, — ^Why, that's just what they say I don't 
do ; but anyhow, I believe there are hundreds of faithful 
clergymen who'd beg their bread rather than disobey God. 
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Woe to the Minister of State that dares to prosecute the 
first clergyman who is prepared to suffer for conscience 
sake. It would make such a stir in England as would 
never be forgotten. 

Myself. — I'll answer for Mr. Austin. 

Siggins. — I'll answer for no man. 

Myself, — It may be a glorious day for the Church to 
suffer persecution. 

Mr. Tomkins, — So I believe. I always dread prosperity 
the most ; persecution riddles the professors and tries the 
faithful. We must do our duty, and leave the results in 
the hand of God. 

Here Mr. Tomkins was called away, and as it was time 
to give up work, we parted. A day or two after, a petiiion 
was sent up against the Divorce Bill, signed by almost 
every man and woman in S. Clement's parish who could 
hold a pen or make a mark ; and Mr. Austin preached a ser- 
mon on the subject, which set folks thinking above a bit. 

In looking back on what this Bill has done after some 
years, I see how right Mr. Tomkins was. The Divorce 
Court, with its reports printed in penny papers, has gone 
a long way to ruin the morals of a great many people ; but, 
thank God, the working-classes have not yet learnt to 
follow the example of their betters in the matter of divorce. 
Whatever their faults — and they've a many — they are true 
as man and wife one to another, and thoughtlessly as they 
too often marry, and much like cat and dog as too many 
married couples live, they don't yet look to the lawyers to 
separate them one from another. 



CHAPTER XIV. 




Mb. Beown giyes a Shobt Histoet op the Cotton Famine, 

AND OP WHAT WAS DONE FOE THE FaCTOET OpEEATIVES BT 

Messes. Jones and Pilxington and Sib Amaziah Mab- 
tindale. 

OR several years there was great prosperity in the 
cotton trade ; labour was abundant, and profits were 
high ; hands flocked in from the country ; looms 
were working as hard as they could go ; mills were spring- 
ing up on every bit of land where they could be built, and 
cottages were run up in every direction for the operatives 
to live in. 

Many of the manufacturers made large fortunes; and 
stories are told of spinners who*d amassed thousands of 
pounds who*d been hardly worth a penny before. Every 
body who could take to the cotton trade did, whether he 
knew the business or not, and all seemed to reckon on 
a run of the same luck. The newspapers had leading 
articles about England being the workshop of the world, 
and pointing to India, and Australia, and China, and all 
Europe as supplying the customers ; and it never seemed 
to come into anybody's mind that other countries could 
play at the same game, and that English machinery and 
English skill would find their way elsewhere. 

It is true there were some wise heads who pointed these 
things out, and who shewed the folly of depending on one 
country for the raw material, and who put in a word for 
our own colonies, but as cotton could be got so much 
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handier and so much cheaper from America, they hardly 
got listened to ; and so everybody almost made up his mind 
to make hay whilst the sun shone, to get as much money 
as he could, and to leave the future to chance. 

People who*d been born in cottages built themselves 
mansions, and men who'd felt it a compliment to be called 
plain * Mister' got th.emselves dubbed ' Esquire,' and paid 
the office in London to find them, or to invent for them, 
a coat of arms. Some \oi the manufacturers went off to 
France and set the Parley voos laughing at them; whilst 
others set up for country squires, and bought estates 
wherever spendthrift noblemen and ruined gentlemen had 
them to sell. 

Most of them laid by what they'd made, to make more ; 
and few thought of God; and of securing His blessing by 
giving of their substance to the Church and the poor. 

And then, in the midst of it all, came the news of the 
outbreak of the American war. Some believed the "Times" 
newspaper, and said that the Yankees would never fight, 
or if they did, they'd give over in no time ; for all they 
thought of was trading and making money. Some believed 
the Bible, and said "the beginning of strife was like the 
letting out of water," and no human wisdom could foresee 
the end. Others said that all would be settled by arbitra- 
lion ; and that it was only the crazy old nations of the old 
world who were so silly as to waste blood and treasure in 
war. Others said that when once the angry passions of 
fallen men were let loose, you'd seen the spark lit, but 
God only knew where the fire would spread to. Well, the 
engines roared, the shuttles flew, the chimneys vomited 
out their smoke, so long as the cotton lasted; and then 
came the news first of higher prices, and next of failure, 
and last of all of no supply. 
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The masters had a meeting among themselves, and they 
soon shewed that they hadn't forgotten the strike, nor 
how their hands had stood out against them. So as it was 
their turn now« they shut up their mills as soon as they 
couldn't work them at a profit, and paid off their work- 
people. 

It was the time to try the sort of stuff a man was made 
of. Mr. Stubbs was the first to pay off his hands, and away 
he went to Scotland to enjoy himself with the money he'd 
got ; and caring nothing for the people out of whose la- 
bour he'd made his fortune. 

Messrs. Jones and Pilkington did the very opposite, and 
so did Sir Amaziah Martindale, who was a very Liberal 
man, and who, though he was a Dissenter, often sent 
money to the Vicar to be given' in charity, only asking 
that his name shouldn't appear, because the Anti-State 
Church party would have called him to account if they'd 
have known of it. Well, Messrs. Jones and Pilkington 
called their hands together as they'd done before at the 
strike, and they told them that they'd now an opportunity 
of shewing them that their interests were one. They said 
that God had blessed them with great prosperity in days 
gone by, and that now it seemed to be His will to send 
them adversity. They reminded them that the supply of 
cotton left in the country was very small, and that there 
seemed to be every prospect that it would become a deal 
smaller, in fact that it was very possible in a short time 
there'd be no cotton left. 

This, of course, was very bad news for the hands, and 
many a head seemed to be hung down as if overcome 
with grief. 

** Eh, dear," says Martha Bateson to me, (for Mr. Tom- 
kins and I were at the meeting,) *^but it's weary work 
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for poor folk. If th' mills stop, we shall all be clemmed 
(starved), and then which o' th' masters will care for us ?" 

"Don't judge them before the time," says I. 

"Judge 'era!" says she, "why, they don't care if 
we're all clemmed to death if only they get their own 
bellies filled. I ha' no' forgotten th' strike, nor how they 
stooden out agen us, and that were twelve year ago come 
Ghristenmas." 

"And I'm afraid," says I, "the masters haven't for- 
gotten it either; the hands stood out then, and it's the 
masters' turn now. But hearken, Martha, Mr. Jones is 
speaking." 

"Jones is a good man," says Martha, "and so is PU- 
kington^ and I only wish Bateson had all'ers worked for 
him i' stead o' Stubbs, who's as hard as a flint." 

So Mr. Jones started speaking again. " I was just 
observing," says he, "that the supply of cotton is be- 
coming smaller and smaller, and that it is very possible in 
a short time there'll be no cotton to spin. It seems that 
for a time at least, we shall get no more cotton from the 
United States, and that this will entail upon us great 
scarcity and loss. But I have every hope that, in God's 
good time, good will come of this great calamity. It will 
teach us to look less exclusively to one source for the raw 
material, on which oar prosperity so largely depends; 
and we shall, I hope, eventually be able to obtain it else- 
where if not from America, and so be less liable to inter- 
ruptions from political and other changes. Meanwhile, 
what are we to do ?" 

"Ay, there's the rub," says Martha Bateson in my 
ear; " what'n we to do indeed ?" 

"Do hold your noise," says I, "I've not come to hear 
you talk, but Mr. Jones. You'd talk a spider to death." 
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So Mr. Jones went on : " By the blessing of God/' 
says he, " my partner and myself have bought more cotton 
and we had a larger stock in our possession at the begin- 
ning of the distress than we ever had before, and it is our 
intention to let vou have the full benefit of it. We shall 
give you all employment so long as an ounce of that cotton 
remains, whether we gain or lose by it, and after that, 
should the supply absolutely fail, we shall devise such mea- 
sures for your relief as God shall enable us to carry into 
execution. We are authorized by Sir Amaziah Martindale 
to say that he will do the same. Meanwhile, my friends, 
put your trust in Providence, be thrifty and saving, econo- 
mise what you have ; let there be no waste in your houses. 
You must husband your wages and put by what you can, 
for the rainy day may come sooner than we think." 

There was .a murmur of applause after this. Many of 
the hands thanked Mr. Jones, some offered up prayers for 
a blessing on his head, but some ill-conditioned people 
said he was doing it all for his own interests. 

And soon, indeed, the rainy day did come. Mill after 
mill stopped work ; the air grew bright over the once 
smoky town, thirty or forty big chimneys had no smoke 
out of them at all. And still Messrs. Jones and Filkington 
and Sir Amaziah Martindale worked on and kept on their 
hands, till at length their supply of cotton stopped. And 
then a Relief Committee was got up, and the Vicar was 
put on it, and Mr. Flowers, and most of the Dissenting 
Ministers, and the Eoman Catholic priest, who, to do them 
justice, spared no pains. My Lord Noble came down 
handsome with five thousand pounds, and money came in 
from all parts of the country. There wasn't a lord in the 
land, they say, who didn't give up something for the poor 
spinners of Lancashire, and^never in the history of £ng- 
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land or of any other country was there such an answer 
made to a cry of distress. 

As for the Vicar, he and the Curates worked like Tro- 
jans. Mr. Austin was on the general Belief Committee^ 
and he never missed a single meeting. Mr. Tomkins and 
I were on the Committee for Aston parish, and we had to 
go to S. Clement's schools every night to distribute relief 
in victuals and clothes, and sometimes in money. Mr. 
Jones never missed being there, and he often stayed till 
eleven o'clock at night, and then he'd set off to walk home, 
going with the Vicar as far as the Clergy-house, or College 
as it had now got to be called. 

One night when the Vicar, Mr. Jones, Mr. Tomkins and 
I had got the business done a little sooner than common, 
and the last person to be relieved had gone away, Mr. 
Austin turned round and said, " Well, Mr. Jones, and 
when do you think there'll be an end of this distress ?" 

Mr. Jones. — Not till long after you and I are gray- 
headed. 

Vicar (putting his hand through his hair).— -Thatll not 
be so long in my case. (I looked at him, and saw how 
frosted he was getting about the sides of his head.) 

The Vicar was a strong Northern in his sympathies, and 
all along opposed to the Southern States, because of their 
encouragement of slavery. The rest of us were for the 
South. " So," says Mr. Tomkins, " I don't think any of 
us will live to see peace established." 

Vicar. — I do. I believe the next year or two will see 
America united, a stronger and a wiser people, and more 
deserving of G-od's blessing, because they will have cast off 
that disgrace to Christendom, the slave trade. It cost us 
twenty millions sterling to get rid of slavery in our West 
Indian colonies, and if it costs the Americans thirty thou- 
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sand millions, and a whole generation of lives, the price 
would not be too great to pay. 

Myself, — If slavery is really at the bottom of the strife. 

Vicar. — I firmly believe that it is, though other questions 
have been mixed up with it. 

Mr, Jones. — I don't doubt that slavery is the ostensible 
cause ; but the disruption seems to me to be but the natural 
result of the attempt of a number of States to coalesce when 
they really have no principle of cohesion. 

Vicar. — I am no great admirer of the Union at any 
price, but I hate slavery so much that I hardly think any 
sacrifice could be too great to get rid of it. 

Mr, Tomkins. — But, Sir, do you not see in this war 
God's judgment on the American nation for its proud boast* 
fulness, and for its disregard of God and His Church ? 

Vicar. — I never like to pronounce judgment either on 
nations or individuals, but truly, if the Americans are boast- 
ful so are we, though, we may use less exaggeration. Who 
vaunt themselves so much as Englishmen ? Who boast so 
much of their civil and religious liberty, their commerce, 
and their wealth ? And yet what have we, to our shame, 
to bewail ? Vice and crime staring us in the face in every 
direction, drunkenness so prevalent as to be called our 
national sin, a Church not providing for a tithe of the 
people in our large towns, and ^ve millions of our popu- 
lation actually going to no place of worship whatever. 
No : let us not accuse the Americans, but let us humble 
ourselves before our common Father for our own short- 
comings. 

Mr. Jones. — But surely, the balance of political power 
requires the disruption of the United States. Look how 
they may menace the rest of the world when they cover, as 
seems probable, the whole continent of America. 
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Vicar, — And therefore, Mr. Jones, you would say this 
check has been sent. Now, I confess that I have no faith 
whatever in what politicans call the balance of power. I 
know very well how the most sagaciously-designed treaties 
have been scattered to the winds the moment they seem to 
militate against commercial or any other interests. I am 
not insensible to the rowdyism of the Northern journals, 
nor to the bad blood that may exist amongst the lower 
classes in American society, but there is one safeguard that 
I trust to which never fails us. 

Mr, Jones, — What is that ? 

Vicar, — The Catholic Church; the drawing closer the 
bonds which link us together as holders of the same Faith, 
partakers of the same Baptism, and worshippers of the 
same God and Father of us all. 

Jaques, (who had come in and been attentively listening.) 
— Pm quite of your opinion, Sir, and I saw quite enough 
. to convince me of the truth of what you are saying. I 
never met with a member of the Episcopal Church, as it is 
called in America, who ever disliked the Old country, or 
joined in the abuse of us. 

Vicar, — Vm sure of that. I met the other day, when 
I was in Manchester Cathedral, an American officer who'd 
just come over to England, and the first thing he did was 
to ask for the nearest Cathedral city, and to go and join in 
the Service. "This," said he, "is a thing IVe dreamt of 
night and day, to worship in an English Cathedral. Here 
are the chords which vibrate from our hearts to yours across 
the broad Atlantic. How can we be other than brethren 
when we hold the same Faith, are partakers of the same 
Sacrameiits, and join in the same words? Don't call us 
cousins in America, as Churchmen we are brethren, for we 
are the children of one common mother, the Church." 
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Mr, Jones, — That is indeed a glorious thought, and one 
which, with all our ecclesiastical isolation, has often cheered 
me as a layman, that the sun never goes down on the wide 
extent of God's earth, where our English Liturgy is cele* 
brated ; but I must recal you to practical matters here, — 
what is the lesson which I and my hands are to learn from 
this distress ? 

Vica/r. — A lesson of thrift. 

Mr. Jones, — Very true ; and, for such as me, to think 
more than I do of the debt of gratitude which I owe to 
Almighty God for all His benefits. 

We all looked at each other, and I daresay we all thought 
if ^ wasn't grateful who was, and so he continued, "And 
what next ?" 

So when we were all silent, he said, " I tell you what we 
employers ought to learn, the sin of spending so much on 
ourselves in luxury and vain show, whilst others are with- 
out the necessaries of life. I should like to know bow . 
many master manufacturers have given up their expensive 
habits and tastes ? how much less wine is drunk ? how much 
less is spent on costly furniture and pictures ? how many 
have laid down their carriages and horses, and given up the 
tolly of assuming liveries and armorial bearings to which 
they can have no possible claim ? and yet many noble 
families have, to my knowledge, relinquished many of 
these things, to which, of course, they have been used 
all their lives." 

Vica/r. — I am at this moment receiving the tithe of his 
income from a country clergyman, and I know of many 
families who give up their wine and dessert ; for example, 
Lord Noble's family do, as I happen to know. 

Mr, Tomkins, — And yet the agitators and orators who've 
got the ears of the working classes speak of them as 
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" bloated aristocrats/' and accuse them of grinding the 
people down. 

jlfy«cZ/I —There's the mischief of it. The working 
classes only mix among themselves, and really know no- 
thing of the aristocracy. 

Mr, Jones, — And yet the lists of subscribers to this very 
fund might have taught them better. I am quite sure that 
the nobility have given far more (making allowance for 
relative wealth) than we merchants and manufacturers have 
given. Look at Lord Derby for example. 

Vicm'. — But you forget how largely Lord Derby and the 
great landed proprietors have profited by the development 
of trade and manufactures; the value of their estates has 
increased beyond estimate. 

Mr, Jones, — And with hardly an exception they have 
responded to the claim. Nor have the nobility confined 
their sympathies to merely giving money. They have 
always been among the warmest advocates of the cause of 
the working classes. Look at Lord Shaftesbury for ex- 
ample — though he is no great favourite of mine — ^you may 
really say, that all the Acts for the regulation of cotton mills 
and coal mines are due to him, the Ten Hours' Act for 
instance, to say nothing of the Bills for regulating chimney 
sweeping, and the introduction of Bagged Schools, Refor- 
matories, and the like. 

Vicar. — Well, well, I won't run him down,, but I should 
have thought better of him if he'd been a manufacturer, or 
a coal proprietor, or a master chimney-sweeper himself, 

Mr, Jones, — How so ? 

Vicm', — ^Because he w uld then have had to make some 
personal sacrifice, and to legislate against his own interests. 

Myself, — Mr. Bright, who is a manufacturer, opposed 
the Ten HouiV Act. 
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Vicar, — Exactly so. It is much easier for Lord Shaftes- 
bury to legislate for the operatives of Lancashire than for 
the poor peasantry of Dorsetshire, and for London chimney- 
sweepers than for his own agricultural labourers ; and for 
Mr. Bright to find grievances for everybody except his own 
carpet-makers at Rochdale. 

Mr, Jones, — ^You are all very unpractical to-night. Do 
let Lord Shaftesbury alone, and let us go back to what 1 
was saying; the working classes must learn. to be more 
saving, they must spend less in eating and drinking ; their 
wives must not waste so much in fine dressing, and they 
must be taught to make a better use of their husbands' 
wages. 

Myself, — I am, as you know, a country-bred man, and I 
have been sadly struck with the difference between country 
and town folk in habits of thrift. A country lass, when she 
gets married, knows how to tidy up her house, whilst 
a town girl does not : and as for her needle, there is not 
one factory wench in twenty who can either make a dress, 
or stitch up a hole in it when it is made. 

Mr. Jones, — Only too true ; and this thriftlessness is one 
reason why so many working men spend their wages at the 
beer-shops. I'm not speaking of our own hands so much, 
for thanks to your exertions, Yicar, and those of your ex- 
cellent curates, our men are for the most p«irt steady and 
decent fellows ; but there has been, and I fear is still, sadly 
too great a need of improvement, and quite sufficient to 
draw djwn upon us the stem lesson of this present ad* 
versitv. 

Myself, — Have you had many cases of imposition, Sir ? 

Mr, Jones, — Sadly too many, but not more ptrhaps thaa 
one might expect, considering the strong temptations to im- 
posture, and the ease with which our Committees get imposed 
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upon. One chief difficulty has, of couree, been to relieve 
the really destitute, and to set aside the clamorous im- 
postors. I have heen at great pains to find all the real 
deserving cases, and after all there are, I fear, many whose 
wants will never be known, simply because they will never 
let us see the skeleton in their homes. Only this very day 
I went to visit a family the head of which is in a decline. 
Well, there were four children, and none of them had tasted 
flesh meat for upwards of ten days, and yet the father is 
a man of education, thrown out of employment entirely 
from the failure of trade. 

Vtcar. — I should be very glad to assist in relieving 
such a case. 

Mr, Jones. — No doubt you would. Vicar; but pardon 
me, you have already borne far more than your share of 
the burden, and it is only just that I should take up this 
case, of which I should not have heard, by-the-by, but for 
one of the curates ; but you need not distress yourself about 
my spending more than I can afford, for I maintain this 
family out of the tithe of his income remitted to me by 
a member of your own cloth, a country clergyman. 

FiVjtfr.— Well, I shall thank Q-od for this distress if it 
only helps to draw closer the bonds of sympathy betwixt 
class and class. 

Mr. Jones, — So shall I; and then we 'shan't hear quite 
8o much about the tyranny of capital, and the separate in- 
terests of labour. 

Here Kr. Jones looked at his watch, and finding it was 
getting very late, we broke up. In looking back on the 
cotton famine, I can see both the need of the visitation, and 
the good ends that it was intended to bring about; for 
though, with the<return of higher wages, a good many of the 
working-classes have gone back to their old habits, some 

p 
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hate learnt the lesson of adversity. Masters and men are 
more united in sympathy than they were hefore, and the 
people are finding out who are their real friends, — that they 
are not the mealy-mouthed orators who make stock of their 
credulity, hut those statesmen who have the interest of 
their country at heart. The activity of the clergy, too, and 
their zeal in relieving the distress, has helped to remove pre-, 
judices which it might have taken years to do away. 

I'm very sure of this, too, that such patience as the 
cotton operatives shewed during those had times would 
have heen thought impossible before ; and I'm persuaded 
that it arose from the vpread of real true Christian prin- 
ciples among them. The Lancashire folk would do right, 
if only they were let alone. Only let them get rid of paid 
delegates and trades' unions, and let masters and men 
settle their own concerns without the meddling of a lot of 
mischievous agitators, and I for one should have no fear 
for them. But time will shew whether I'm right or not. 
To my thinking, everybody ought to pray for his Queen 
and countrv as well as for himself whenever he savs hia 
prayers. I try to do so, and I hope that all good Chris^ 
tian9 do so too. 






CHAPTER XV. 

Mb. BbOWIT BSLATES a YEBY sad StOSY, shewing the BAB 
CONSEaTJENCES OP BESISTINa COVSCIBirCE. 

NE day Mr. Tomkins aad I were talking together ia 
our shop when we were interrupted by Jaques, who'd 
come in, in a state of great excitement^ to say that 
there was a vast crowd in the street, for they were going 
to bury poor Mrs. Shorrocks, the wife of a public-house 
keeper, who'd thrown herself into the caral and drowned 
herself on account of her husband's bad treatment of her. 

So Mr. Tomkins and I went outside of the shop door^ 
and there we stood looking on whilst the crowd passed^ 
All Aston seemed to be on the move. There was the 
hearse on its way to the burying-ground, and behind it 
came a single mourning coach with the blinds down, and 
policemen with their truncheons in their hands walked on 
each side, to keep the man Shorrocks from being pulled to 
pieces and murdered by the crowd, who were yelling, and 
hooting, and howling as none but an exasperated mob can 
do. There were men and women in their working dresses, 
and lasses with pinafores on and shawls on their heads, just 
as they had come out of the factories, for they couldn^t be 
kept at work^ and they were all imprecating curses on the 
wretched man, whose cruelty and misconduct to his wife 
had brought her to an untimely end. All our hands were 
there, with Jaques at their head, so that Mr. Tomkins and 
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I were left alone in the shop. As the men didn't come 
back, I stepped out into the street, and found that the mob 
had followed the funeral to the cemetery, and that it had 
taken all the force of the police to keep them back from 
breaking in, and that at last Shorrocks had made his escape 
to the station, attended by the police, and surrounded by 
the crowd, who weren't content with that, but they had 
gone to the railway embankment, and shouted after the 
train as long as it was in sight. 

In about an hour's time, in came several women, 
and amongst them my old acquaintance Martha Bateson. 
*' So," says she, " asking your pardon, Mr.Tomkine, I niver 
thought as how you and Mr. Brown had so little spirit in 
you to be standing here i' th' shop, and niver a customer 
coming in ; for who'd think o' shoe leather when there's 
murder happened, and all Aston upo' stir to see the last 
o' poor Sarah Shorrocks, and all o' th' town folk a mobbing 
o' that Shorrocks, as he deserved ; and more's the pity as 
they didn't throw him into th' canal, and let him see how 

m 

he^d like a watery grave, the wretch." 

Mr, Tomhina. — Why, Martha, what good should we 
have done ? 

Martha Bateson. — ^Why, to ha* helped to ha' made that 
Shorrocks ashamed of his self. 

Mr, Tomktns, — I daresay he *8 ashamed of himself, if 
the truth was known. 

Martha Bateson. — None hd ; he's as bold as brass, and 
he'd ha' brazened it out if it had no' been for th' crowd ; 
and it were me as incited 'em to leave their work. Says 
I, " You're not going to let that impudent hussy have it 
all her own way, are ye ? and Shorrocks to bury his dead 
just as if he'd mated her like a Christian ?" and off the 
men rushed, and th' overlookers might have shouted till 
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they were black i' th' face hoarse, but they coald no' keep 
'em back. 

Myself, — I'll warrant you, Martha, for getting up a row,' 
or into a row, either. 

Martha Bateson. — Asking your pardon, Mr. Brown, but 
I donH get up rows, or get into rows, either. There isn't 
a quieter woman breathing than me if nobody puts me out, 
and I niver cross Bateson when it isn't for his good, and 
then I gives him a bit o' jaw and it's all over. I should 
like to see him bring an impudent hussy into my house, as 
that Shorrocks did into his'n ; I'd tear her finery fra' off 
her back, the good for nought. 

-3fy«c^ (pretending not to know). — Why, what's it all 
about ? 

Martha Bateson, — ^Why, I niver see sich a man as yo', 
Mr. Brown. So as yo* get your work done and get off to 
church yo' don't seem to have another thought i' your 
head : and as for us poor women, why there mightn't be 
a woman i' th' world for aught yo' mind about 'em ; but 
I should like to know how yo'd do without women, 
that's all. 

Myself, — Trust you women for standing up for your 
sex ; but just tell me all about this Shorrocks. 

Martha Bateson, — Why, yo' know this William Shor- 
rocks, whose missus has been buried: his missus were 
daughter o* John Hudson, who kep' th' " Bell" Tavern, 
near th' canal, and they do say as how he have made sich 
a sight o' money as would stand i' four figures all iv a row. 

Myself — Why, how can anybody tell that ? 

Martha Bateson. — ^Why, iverybody says so, and ivery- 
body can't be wrong. 

Myself, — I don't know for that. If once you women get 
hold of a story, you'll make so much out of it nobody will 
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ever know it again. Mrs. Brown will tell Mrs. Jones, and 
Mrs. Jones will tell Mrs. Eobinson, and then the molehill 
will soon grow into a mountain. 

Martha Bateson. — I know nought about mountains ex- 
cept them we are told of i' the Bible, and if God made 'em 
out o' molehills that's nought to us. But we was talk- 
ing about women, and not about mountains, or molehills 
no*ther. 

Myself, — Well, well, then, tell us about the women. 

Martha Bateson, — I should pity the woman as 'ull ever 
be your wife, Mr. Brown ; but yo'U never get a woman to 
have yo\ Howsomever, I were a telling o' Mr. Tomkins, 
who's a respectable man, and has a wife and childer of his 
own, and knows what a woman's feelings is, and so, as 
I' were a saying to you, Mr. Tomkins, not Mr. Brown ; 
William Shorrock's missus were daughter to John Hud- 
son, who kep* th' '^ Bell" tavern near the canal, where 
the Old lockboats sails fra', and he had th' business for 
upards o' thirty year ; and every year he put by as much 
brass as should ha* contei^ted him ; and every Sunday, they 
do say, that when he coom out o* church, he says to his- 
self, I'll give up this here business; and then upo' Monday- 
morn' th' devil air us got th* better o' him, as he gets 
better o' a deal o' us besides Shorrocks, the more*s the pity» 
and he got agait a selling o* his ale, and beer, and speruts, 
and pockitting o' his brass. And then, yo' know, he'd 
a sick bout, and Mr. Austin coom a seeing on him ; and 
before he'd go down o' his knees and make prayer by him, 
he just puts him through his questionings, what he'd gotten 
upo' his conscience, and then it all coom out as he were 
not easy iv his mind along o' th' misery he'd caused wi' 
selling o' drink ; and so he says, says he, 1*11 give up this 
here liquor business, and see if I can't get an easier mind. 
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Howsomever, when he'd got better he rued ag^n, for he'd 
patten oat some o' his yearning^ into railroad shares, and 
he didn't know how they'd turn out. So he thought as 
he'd see to that first, just contrairey you know, Mr. Tom« 
kinsy to what Jesus Christ says, '^ Seek ye first the king* 
dom o' Gfxl and His righteousness." Well^ the Yicar 
coom in one day, where I were a charing, (for it's little as 
Bateson lets me see o' the valey (value) o' his wages^) and 
so I heered John Hudson a saying to Mr. Austin as he 
passed through, *^ If I'm saved in this here business o' 
Belling o' drink, I shall be saved so as by fire ;" them were 
his Bible words. 
Myself. — The old story :— ^ 

" The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be. 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was he.'^' 

Martha Bateson. — Mr. Brown, I'm ashamed o' yo' to 
talk o' monks and the enemy o' souls i' that shamefu' way. 
How do yo' know as the divil ever were a Papist ? though 
it's likeliest he were if he were aught ; but he never were 
sick for sure, or how could he go about like a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour, as Paul says he do, or 
Peter, I canno' call to mind rightly which. Howsomever, 
whether divil were ever sick or no, John Hudson were 
yo' know, Mr. Tomkins, for I am speaking to yo' as are 
a sensible man, and a married man. Well, he didn't give 
up th' business any more than divil turned monk, and so 
money making and money saving got more and more 
intiv his heart ; and then this William Shorrocks coom a 
courting o' poor Sarah, her that's now iv' her grave, and 
William seemed a likely steady lad, though I canno' say as 
ever I fancied him, and then the consent o' John and her 
mother were axed, and given; and bq, in corse, John 
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must coom down wi' summut handsome to keep 'em on ; 
and what mun he do, but give *em goodwill o* th* "Bell** 
tavern, and then William yo' see, he could no' withstand 
th' drink, and then these queans as walks th' streets in their 
gewgaws and their finery, used to coom in to keep their 
hearts up to their sinfu' trade wi' liquor. And he must begin 
treating of 'era, must William, and then this good for 
nought got hold o* him, and he leaves his lawfu' wedded 
wife as he'd promised to keep for better for worser, for 
her. Well, yo' know, he'd given his missus a new silk 
dress upo' th' anniversary o' their wedding-day, and who 
should coom in but brazen-face hersel*, in a dress just like 
that William had given his missus, and cutt'en off th* 
very same piece o' silk. Well, this just broke poor Sarah's 
heart. She'd been beaten black and blue by her* master, 
when he were fresh, but she'd putten up wi' that, for 
William were not sich a passionate man when th' drink 
were out o' him ; but the sight of this crittur, decked out 
as she were, were too much for her, so she slipped on her 
bonnet and shawl, and she goes off straight to her mother, 
poor lamb, for where else should she go for comfort but to 
the mother as bore her ; and her mother, you know, lived 
in the country, and she seed, poor soul, as summut was 
amiss wi' Sarah, for she were as pale as a ghost, and 
great black rims round her eyes wi' fretting and fretting. 
Well, her mother says, '' Sally, my lass," says she, 
'* there's something upo' thy mfnd, tell it to thy old mo- 
ther, and to Almighty God." But, no; she would no' 
peach on her master, so she kept her trouble iv' her 
own breast till it burst her heart, and then she threw 
herself into her mother's arms, and she cried as if her 
heart would break, which no doubt it were, and then she 
says, ''Good bye, mother dear!" (for her father were 
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away,) " Pray for me,*' she says, " for I canno' pray for 
mysel'." And then her mother she offered to see her to th' 
railway station, bnt no, Sarah wouldn't, and out she went, 
and she looked n'other to one side o' street nor to t'other, 
but she pulled her vail down so as nobody should see her 
face, and fra' that hour nought were seen on her till she 
were pulled out o' th* canal ; and it coom out afore crowner 
that a deal o' folk had minded her pale face for weeks 
past; ay, dear, but it's a wearifu' world we live in for 
sure. 

Mr, Tomhins, — It's a very sad story, Martha, and just 
shews the sin and danger of trifling with conscience. 

Martha Bateson. — Ay, John Hudson will rue as he 
didn't take Mr. Austin's advice till his dying day, and after 
that too, I reckon, for he can't quite wash his hands clean 
o' Sarah's death ; and they do say as how her mother 'ull 
never look up again. 

Mr. Tomkins, — What has got Shorrocks ? 

Martha Bateson* — Why, he durst no' go to his own home, 
and so they druv him off wi' th' mourning coach to th' sta- 
tion, and then they shouted after him till train were out o* 
sight. 

Just at this moment, Jaques and the other workmen 
eame back, and it turned out that they'd all gone in a 
body to the railway station, intending to do the wretched 
man some bodily harm, but that the police had got him 
safely away from Aston. 

After Martha Bateson had gone, Mr. Tomkins, Jaques, 
and I were together, so says I, ^* Well, for once mob law 
is right." 

Mr. Tomkins. — I'm almost disposed to agree with you ; 
in spite of the way in which mobs are led this way and 
that way, there often is a'^healthy public opinion which 
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vindicates truth and righteousnesB. Besides, when the 
law visits offences against property so much more severely 
than offences against morals which destroy the happiness 
of those who are injured, and affect the community at large 
a thousand times more, I'm not sorry to see the people 
manifest the righteous indignation they've done to-day. 

Myself, — Nor I neither. 

Jaques. — What'll they do to Shorrocks ? 

Mr, Tomkins. — Nothing, I fear, but leave him to the 
reproaches of his own conscience, and the execrations of 
his fellow-men. 

Jaques. — A deal he'll care for that. Why, when I was 
in America, I have seen a man tarred and feathered ; and 
then he's gone off to another state, and got himself elected 
a member of Congress. I know what they*d have done 
with him down in California way. They'd just have got. 
twelve of the nearest settlers to sit over him as a jury, and 
then they'd have strung him up to the nearest lamp-post, 
and serve him right too. 

Myself, — ^Was that what you wanted to do with him» 
to-day ? 

Jaques, — No. Judge Lynch won't do in Old England ; 
we wanted to duck him in the canal till he was half- 
drowned, and then turn his coat inside out, and hoot him 
through the town. 

Myself — Then why didn't you ? 

Jaques. — Because of the peelers (police). 

The Sunday after poor Sarah Shorrocks' funeral, the 
Yicar preached on the subject, and there wasn't a dry eye 
in church. John Hudson, her father, was there too, in 
black, and he stopped after service to speak to the Vicar. 
What took place between them of course nobody could 
tell but their ;two selves. However, it ended in John be- 
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coming a true penitent. He made up his mind to wash 
his hands altogether of the liquor business, and he had the 
** Bell" tavern turned into a mission-house and school, and 
he gave a hundred pounds toward the work the Yicar was 
getting up for the benefit of the boatmen on the canaL 

I^othing was heard of William Shorrocks for some time, 
but a year or two after, the Vicar told me and Mr. Tom- 
kins that one bitter cold night when he was sitting in his 
study, there was a ring at his bell, and when he went out 
who should be standing at the door but a poor woman in 
clothes which were dripping wet, and without shoes to her 
feet, and praying to be taken in somewhere for the love 
of God. The Vicar didn't know her at first, but she told 
him she was the woman who had broken poor Mrs. Shor- 
rocks' heart. She'd walked forty miles that very day, and 
was just ready to drop when she got to the door. She 
said that she'd been very miserable ever since ; but what 
had made her take the determination she'd done waa 
a dream she'd had, in which she'd seen Mrs. Shorrocks' 
spirit, and then it came into her mind that it was the very 
day twelvemonths that she'd died. She told Mr. Austin 
that Shorrocks had deserted her, and that she had come to 
him, praying him not to send her back to her sinful life. 
I need not say that the Vicar did not send her back, but 
that he got her admitted into a penitentiary, kept by some 
Sisters of Mercy in the country, and that under their care» 
with the blessing of God, she's been restored to virtue. 

As for Martha Bateson, these events made a great im- 
pression on her. She brought all her children to S. Cle- 
ment's School, both on Sundays and week-days, and she 
persuaded her husband to go to the night-school, where 
he learnt to improve himself in reading, and to get better 
tastes than sitting sotting in a public-house. 
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" I don't mind telling yo', Mr. Brown," says she to me 
one day, "though yo' are not wed yourself and cannot 
enter into a woman's feelings, that I rue every word I 
ever said against Mr. Austin. My master were never a bad 
sort o' man, as men go ; he's often cursed me, but he never 
lifted up his hand again me ; but now never a bad word 
comes out o' his mouth, and he brings his wages home as 
regular as Saturday cooms round. They may ca' Mr. 
Austin a Puse3rite as likes, but if he's a Puseyite so am I, 
and I wish as everybody else were o' his mind." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

a 

Me. Bkown gives an Account of the Paeliamentaky 
• Election at Aston. — How Me. Stxtbbs and Me. Jones 

both PITT UP, AND HOW Me. JoNES GOT IN. A SiNGULAE 

Peoposal to Me. Beown himself feom the Anti- State 
Chuech Paety. 




T was soon to be seen how the Aston folks had learnt 
to profit by the lessons they'd been taught by the 
cotton famine, for not long after, we'd an election for 
a member of Parliament. It was just about the time when 
the agitation was being got up for Parliamentary reform, 
and the extension of the franchise. The hands had settled 
down to work again, and not one in a hundred of them 
would have cared five blue beans for the whole thing, if 
they hadn't have been persuaded into it. They'd no poli- 
tical grievance to speak of, and if the democrats hadn't 
invented one for them, they would just have been content 
to let things go on as they had done. 

But that didn't suit Mr. John Bright and the America 
fanciers who agree with him. So away they went about 
the country setting one class against another, and telling 
the working men that the nobles and landed gentry were 
their greatest enemies, and that they wanted to grind 
them down under their feet. 

Well, they must needs get up a Eeform demonstration 
at Aston. So the Radical mill-owners gave their hands 
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a holiday, and the railways issued retam tickets, and what 
with the newspapers cracking the thing up, and what with 
placarding the walls with big bills, there was a pretty 
tolerable muster of lads and lasses, and idlers, with a 
sprinkling of working men, who really thought that giving 
everybody a vote was the cure for all evils. We'd a pro- 
cession with glazed calico banners, and bands of music, and 
a good many went to see the stir, whilst others stood man- 
fully under their umbrellas (for it was pouring with rain) 
till the speechifying was over. 

The agitators who*d come down at the expense of the 
Reform League flattered the operatives up to the skies, 
and told them they'd got all the intelligence of the country 
in the big towns, and that the folks who lived in the rural 
districts were as ignorant as savages, and as deg^ded as 
Russian 8erf«, and were most ignorant and most degraded 
where there were most squires and parsons. Then the 
penny newspapers boasted that the meeting was a large 
and influential demonstration, shewing how eager every- 
body was for Reform, and the penny-a-liners got quarrelling 
about how many thousands were present ; some said there 
were ten thousand, and some said there were ten times as 
many ; and then it got into the '^ Times" newspaper, and 
the Editor was so credulous as to believe that there were 
as many at the meeting as would have taken in every man 
woman and child in all the country side. 

The upshot of it all was that we*d a contested election 
at Aston. The Reform League sent down to find a man 
to advocate their notions, and pitched upon Mr. Stubbs. 
The Tories sent a deputation to Mr. Jones to stand on 
their side. 

Mr. Stttbbs was willing enough to come forward, though 
he v^as not over popular, but as he was ready to swallow 
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all sorts of pledges, and had a good purse to back him, his 
friends were pretty sure that he would get returned. As 
for Mr. Jones, he wouldn't consent to stand for a long 
time, but at last he gave in ; so each candidate put out 
his address. 

Mr. Stubbs was first in the field, and he printed the 
following placard, which everybody said was written for 
him by Mr. Smiles, the Baptist minister : — 

^<To THE Intelligent, UnUghtened, Independent kbtd 
Ziberal Electobs of ths Bobovoh or Asiqk. 

" Gentlemen, 

*' I have the honour to appear before you as a Candidate 
for your Suffrages at the ensuing Parliamentary Election. 

'' I am an advocate for Civil and Eeligious liberty in the 
widest and most comprehensive meaning of the term. 

'' I am of opinion that absolute Self-government is the 
position at which every People should aim, and that this 
consummation can only be attained where every adult 
posseses the Elective Franchise. Believing this to be the 
birthright of every Briton, I shall vote for Manhood Suffrage, 
Annual Parliaments, and Yote by Ballot. I believe that in 
matters of faith no person need have any other guide than 
his own conscience, and I shall therefore oppose all inter- 
ference with the liberty of every one to hold and propound 
what Religious opinions he pleases. 

** I shall endeavour to secure the abolishing of Beligious 
Tests, the total Confiscation of Church-rates, the doing 
away with Tithes, the Expulsion of the Bishops from the 
House of Peers, and the Separation of Church and State. 

** I am an ardent and devoted admirer of the United 
States of America, and I shall do all in my power to as- 
similate our Institutions to theirs. 
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" I am strongly opposed to all Class Privileges whatever, 
and I shall cordially support any measure to abridge those 
of the Peers. I hope to see the House of Lords elected 
by the People, and the Government of the country trans- 
ferred from a few privileged Families to the great Body of 
the Nation. 

'*I am opposed to the reckless expenditure which has 
characterized all branches of the Executive Government, 
and I shall vote for such a Retrenchment in all depart- 
ments. Civil and Military, as shall free the Working-classes 
from the burden of Taxation under which they have 
hitherto groaned. 

'^ I shall give my closest attention to the Local interests 
of the important constituency from which I am seeking tke 
honour of election. 

" I am. Gentlemen, 

** Your obedient humble servant, 

'^ Jebemiah Stubbs." 

On the same walls was Mr. Jones's address :- — 

" To the Electors of Aston. 

" My Friends and Fellow-townsmen, 

'^ At the request of many of you, I have consented to be- 
come a Candidate for your Suffrages as Member of Par- 
liament. 

'' I assure you that I do not seek this Responsibility from 
any personal considerations, but in the hope that I may be 
enabled to advocate those principles which I believe to be 
necessary for the welfare of the Country. 

** I am a member of the Church of England, and I shall 
endeavour by all means in my power to promote her effi- 
ciency, Whilst I shall be in favour of the removal of abuses, 
I shall strenuously oppose all tampering with her Doctrine 
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and Discipline. I believe the Elective Franchise to be 
a Trust for which each person is responsible to his God 
and to his Sovereign, and I shall advocate such a Dis- 
tribution of the Suffrage as shall place it in the hands of 
those who are most likely to exercise it with conscience 
and judgment, and to withhold it from those who are ob- 
viously unfit for it. 

^' I shall, therefore, give my most careful consideration to 
any Measure which has for its object the Enfranchisement 
of a larger proportion of intelligent and upright Working 
men, so distributed as to prevent the evils to be appre- 
hended from the Combination of Nuuibers and the Tyranny 
of mere Majorities. 

**I believe that in order to secure peace it is necessary 
to maintain the Army and Navy in a state of thorough 
efficiency. 

** I have been an Employer of labour for many years, my 
life has been spent amongst you, my principles are well 
known, and I feel that I need give no further pledge. 
'' I am, my friends and fellow-townsmen, 
" Yours faithfully, 

" William JoifES." 

So the day of Election came, and the Candidates marched 
to the Poll. Some said they were sure it would go by 
bribery, and others said the beer-houses would carry the 
day. Mr. Jones made up his mind that he wouldn't ex- 
pend a sixpence in bribing or treating electors. Mr. Stubbs 
put his election into the hands of iiis Agents, and let them 
manage it in the best way they could, so as they didn't get 
him into any scrape. Mr. Tomkins and I went about can- 
vassing for Mr. Jones, and a deal of abuse we met with 
from the opposite party. 

Big placards were put out with '' Stubbs and Beligipus 

a 
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Liberty/' and ^' Jones and Puseyism, Electors of Aston 
choose which/' but the Liberals dursn't say anything against 
the Roman Catholics, because they calculated on the votes 
of the Irish. The voters were pretty equally divided be- 
twixt Tories and Liberals, though my Lord Noble's Agent 
had mostly turned the scale in favour of his lordship's can- 
didate. But this time the question of Reform had come 
up, and Mr. Tomkins and I were sadly afraid the League 
would carry the day. 

Mr. Stubbs was first in the field, so he was the first to 
speak from the hustings, which were put up in the Market- 
place. I^one of the mills worked that day, so everybody 
was there. The public-houses were all engaged, and had 
colours and bills, according to the sides the landlords took. 
All the cabs that could be got were going up and down the 
streets with voters in them. The two Candidates, with their 
followers, marched in procession to the hustings, and as 
they met in a narrow part of the street to get into the 
Market-place, and neither party would give way, we were 
very near having a fight, and should have had one but for 
the Mayor, who claimed precedence for Mr. Stubbs, because, 
as I said, he was first in the field. Mr. Jones at once gave 
in, and asked his friends to do so too. 

Mr. Stubbs was proposed by Mr. Smiles, the Baptist 
minister. Says he, '^ My frieM Mr. Stubbs appears before 
you as the advocate of Civil and Religious liberty and of 
Manhood rights. He represents that great party of progress 
who would free the nation from the fetters riveted by the 
tyranny and oppression of the Feudal system and the super- 
stition of the Dark ages. The principle on which my friend 
claims your sufirages is that of the perfect equality of every 
one in the sight of Ood, and the right of every one to wor- 
ship his Maker according to the dictates of his own con- 
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science. He (Mr. Smiles) did not wish to say anything to 
the disparagement of the gentleman who would dispute 
their favour with his friend Mr. Stuhbs ; personally he had 
a great respect for him, but he must remind them that that 
gentleman held directly opposite principles, in fact he re- 
presented Class privileges, Kestricted liberty, and the Domi- 
nation of a State Church. He (Mr. Smiles) would be much 
disappointed if his friend Mr. Stubbs was not elected by 
such an overwhelming majority as to convince all England, 
— ^yea, all Europe, — yea, all the civilized world, that the in- 
telligent and enlightened artisans of Aston were not behind 
the rest of their fellow-citizens in their appreciation of Civil 
and Religious liberty and the Ereedom of conscience. He 
repeated that he had nothing whatever to say against Mr. 
Jones, except that he represented a party which had always 
been the enemy of progress, the opponent of education, the 
obstacle to freedom, and the consistent advocate of all 
time-honoured abuses." 

Mr. Smiles sat down amid a perfect uproar of applause 
from the members of his own congregation, who had all 
come to a man to vote for Mr, Stubbs (greatly, as I after- 
wards heard, because he had taken a pew at Little Bethel), 
with interruptions from Jaques and a few others on the 
Tory side, who kept shouting out, *' Draw it mild. Smiles," 
and "Thee art not preaching a sermon," and " We can hear 
thee, Smiles, on a Sabbath, and we want to hear Stubbs 
now," &c. &c. 

Sir Amaziah Martindale seconded Mr. Stubbs, and then 
Mr. Tomkins proposed Mr. Jones in a very neat little 
speech. 

He said that in these days when great principles were at 
stake, it behoved every elector to discharge his responsi- 
bility as a trust which he owed to his God. That two gen* 
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tlemen now stood before them soliciting their election who, 
he was thankful to say, had made no secret of their opi- 
nions. He (Mr. Tomkins) would judge each by their 
respective addresses, though the electors would no doubt 
have a further opportunity of hearing their sentiments from 
their (the candidates') own lips. Mr. Stubbs had advocated 
principles (if such they could be called) which to his (Mr. 
Tomkins*s) mind were simply revolutionary. Mr. Jones, on 
the other hand, was a supporter of the Ancient Constitution 
of England both in Church and State. Mr. Stubbs had 
not even attempted to disguise his admiration of repub- 
licanism, but he (Mr. Tomkins) should be much surprised 
if, after the experience of the late war, the good people of 
Aston wished to exchange the liberty they enjoyed as 8ub« 
jects of Queen Victoria for the tyranny of America, where 
no one durst give utterance to his sentiments if they were 
opposed to the popular will, (Loud cheers from Jaques, 
and counter shouts from the opposition of ^' Thee art a re- 
gular old Tory, Tomkins.") Mr. Jones, on the other 
hand, believed that the Freedom of the Subject was really 
best secured by the check placed on the popular will by 
an Hereditary Sovereign, advised by the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons of the Realm in Parliament 
assembled. Mr. Stubbs was endeavouring to obtain their 
suffrages as a friend of the Working men, but the real proof 
of what the principles of each gentleman were must be 
gathered from their actions. Now he (Mr. Tomkins) 
carried his recollection back some thirteen or fourteen 
years, and he saw a Church, Schools, Hospital, Almshouses, 
and other institutions founded by his friend, if he might be - 
allowed to claim the honour of calling him so, Mr. Jones, 
and all fur the good of his work-people. (Here Mr. Tom- 
kins was interrupted by cheers and counter cheers, and 
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loud cries of " No Popery," " No Puseyism," from Mr. 
Smiles* congregation.) " Then," continued Mr. Tomkins, 
'^ I pass on to a memorable period in the history of our 
country and our town, I mean the cotton famine : Who 
was it that supported his hands through the whole of that 
famine ? Mr. Jones, his partner Mr. Filkington, and Sir 
Amaziah Martindale, whom I am sorry to see on the other 
side. Who was it that attended all the meetings of the 
!Belief Committee when other people, who shall be nameless 
from my lips, were in Scotland P Mr. Jones. (Loud cheers 
for Mr. Jones, and cries of "Ay, that thee did, Jones.") 
Lastly, who was it that presided at the Central Committee 
in Manchester ? Lord Derby, whose government Mr. Jones 
is prepared to support. Let each man be judged by bis 
actions rather than his professions." 

Mr. Stubbs then rose to address the assembly, but as he 
had his speech in his hat, and was prompted by Mr. Smiles, 
his oratory was not very first-rate. I won't give it as the 
newspapers did, but as I took it down myself, for Td taken 
to short-hand writing as a bit of pastime :— - 

** Gentlemen, my friends, the free, enlightened, upright, 
and intelligent electors of the ancient and independent 
borough of Aston, — [Interruption : * Lay it on thick, 
Stubbs,'] — my fellow townsmen, and fellow citizens, I ap- 
pear before you to solicit the high and distinguished 
honour of being your Representative in Parliament. The 
address which I had the honour to put out — [Interruption 
from me : * And which Mr. Smiles wrote for you,*] — has 
set before you the principles which it will be my — (looking 
down at Mr. Smiles, after losing his place, ' My what, 
Mr. Smiles?* Smiles prompting him, 'Your feeble en- 
deavour — no, I mean your strenuous exertion.' Mr. 
Stubbs continuing,)— which it will be my feeble endea- 
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your, no, I mean my strenuous exertion, to advocate, are 
briefly these. First, I shall advocate — (Mr. Smiles, do 
tell me what I shall advocate ? Mr. Smiles, * Look at 
your paper, can't you?* Mr. Stubbs, 'No, I can't, you've 
written it so small.' Mr. Stubbs continuing, after fixing his 
glass in his eye, *0h yes, 'I see, yes that'll do,*) — I shall, 
advocate Civil and Eeligious liberty, in the most comprehen- 
sive meaning of the terms, — (tremendous cheering,) — I shall 
seek to establish the Freedom of the Subject on its widest 
and most fundamental basis ; I shall advocate the total Se- 
paration of Church and State, and free the State from all 
Church control — no, I mean the Church from all State 
control. — [Laughter, and cries of *Cut it short, Stubbs.'] 
— In doing this I am of opinion that I shall be conferring 
as great a boon on my Nonconforming brethren as I 
shall be on Churchmen themselves. — (Mr. Smiles prompt- 
ing, ' No, you, mean the reverse, exactly the reverse.' Mr. 
Stubbs,) — Yes, I mean the reverse, exactly the reverse. 
— [Interruption from William Higgins : ' Thou doesn't 
mean what thou says, or say what thou means.' Then 
studying his paper,] — I have read much and heard much, 
and you have read much and heard much, as who has not, 
of that great, free, and enlightened people on the other 
side of the Atlantic, that great nation whose providential 
destiny it is to spread freedom, intelligence, and prosperity 
over the vast continent of which it is now the foremost 
race, and through that continent to react on the crum« 
bling dynasties, and tottering sovereignties, of Europe ; yoa 
have heard of America, and American institutions : I doubt 
not that with myself you admire her freedom, you admire 
her civil and religious liherty, you admire the general, I 
might almost say universal, diffusion of education and in- 
teUigence, which has made her the foremost nation in the 
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universe, and which has given her children a sovereignty 
before which the boasted empires of antiquity shrink into 
pigmy-like dimensions, and pale away like the moon before 
the rising of the sun. Well, what is it that has made Ame- 
rica the great nation that she is, so that with an almost ex- 
cusable hy-r-hy — (Mr. Smiles : * hyperbole,') — so that with 
an almost excusable hyperbole, some of her favoured chil- 
dren speak of her as almighty ? I do not hesitate to say, 
the intelligence and enterprise of her working classes, her 
freedom from the incubus of a State Church, and of a ter- 
ritorial aristocracy, the absence of an expensive and irre- 
sponsible executioner, — no, I mean executor : no, I mean 
executive, — which here in England gp'inds down the 
working-classes under the tyranny of an oligarchical des- 
potism. I believe that it will devolve on you, working- 
men ; you, whose mighty energies have filled the universe 
with the products of your gigantic industry; you, whose 
commerce is bounded only by the limits of the habitable 
globe ; you, whose manufactures are to be found, in every 
part of the earth; you, whose busy brains contrive, and 
whose busier hands carry out, all the marvelloas results of 
art and science ; it devolves on you, I say, the working- 
men of England, to free this great nation from the tyranny, 
the injustice, the oppression, which would deprive you of 
your natural rights as human beings, your social rights as 
members of the great family of mankind, and your civil 
rights as subjects of an empire, on which, as the Poet so 
beautifully observes, the ^sun never sets,' and 'whose 
meteor- flag has braved the battle and the breeze,* in — in-^ 
in—" 

Mr. Stubbs had got thus far, when, unfortunately for his 
eloquence, his glass dropped out of his eye, into which he 
had just fixed it to frown majestically on (TaqueS; Bateson, 
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and a few operatives who had heen lustily crying oat, 
'^ What's the use of gammoning us like that, Stubhs ?" 
"Why didn*t you give us ten per cent?" and, "Why 
didn't you stay and look after your hands i' the cotton 
famine?" In trying to refix his eye-glass, a gust of wind 
carried away the sheet of paper on which his . speech was 
written; so, after vainly trying to recover the thread of 
his discourse, he was obliged to sit down. 

Then Mr. Jones got up. "I have already," said he, 
"indicated the principles which I intend to advocate, 
should it be your pleasure to elect me, in the address 
which I have just put out. I am, as you are aware, a sup- 
porter of the existing Constitution of England, believing 
that Government by the Sovereign, assisted by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and Commons of the Realm, is of 
all others the best calculated to check licence, to prevent 
despotism, and so to secure the real liberty of all. I should 
strongly deprecate the attempt to transfer political power 
into the hands of any one class however numerous ; and 
yet I am prepared to support any reasonable measure 
which shall enfranchise a larger proportion of intelhgent 
artisans. But while I say this, I am nevertheless of 
opinion that the franchise is not so high now, but that any 
persevering and industrious artisan may obtain it by habits 
of prudence and thrift. — [Interruption from non-electors : 
*Thee's nowt but an old Tory, Jones.'] — I shall oppose 
the separation of Church and State, believing that the posi- 
tion which the Church now occupies is absolutely necessary 
to secure that Civil and Religious liberty which my op- 
ponent professes to be so anxious to maintain. I shall 
advocate the restoration to the Church of her ancient con« 
stitutional right to meet and deliberate on her own affairs 
in Convocation. — [Here Mr. Jones was interrupted by loud 
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cries of 'That's all priestcraft/ mixed with groans and 
hisses from the Dissenters, and cheers from the Church 
people. It was some time before he could get a hearing ; 
however, he went on.] — For my fellow-subjects who are 
not members of the National Church I would maintain 
their existing Jiberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, but I would not concede 
to them the licence to tamper with the Faith and Discipline 
of the Church. I admit that the State has the power — I 
deny that she has the right — to deprive the Church of one 
sixpence of her ancient endowments, or to alienate them 
from religious purposes. I believe that any attempt to 
confiscate her revenues would recoil on her spoilers, by 
rendering all tenure of property insecure. Deprive the 
Church of the benefactions which our kings, our nobles, 
our landed proprietors — [loud cries from me, 'And our 
manufacturers,'] — and our manufacturers, if you will, have 
given her, and which she holds in trust for the good of the 
nation, and where will you stop ? What charitable institu- 
tion, what hospital, what almshouse would be safe ? Nay, 
what security have you that the tenure of any property 
whatever would be secure ?'* 

The interruption here became so general that Mr. Jones 
could not get a hearing for some time. When order was 
restored, he continued : — 

'' I shall advocate all measures which shall promote the 
social and moral improvement of the community, and I 
shall be willing to support a well-devised scheme for com- 
pelling the owners of houses and tenements to make due 
provision for the physical and domestic comfort of their 
tenants. Some check ought to be put on the disgraceful 
system of sub-letting, and more powers might well be 
given to Municipal corporations to enforce sanitary prow 
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visions. I have nothing more to add in conclusion, but 
that I shall always act according to the dictates of my con- 
science, and give my support to any political party only so 
far as I approve of their measures : in a word^ I shall en- 
deavour, by God's help, to act for the ' advancement of His 
glory, the good of His Church, the safety, honour and 
. welfare of our Sovereign and her dominions.' " 

Mr. Jones concluded amid cheers and counter-cheers, 
and the interruption of some woman with a very harsh 
voice, who called out, '^ Thou*st gotten that last bit out 
o' Prayer-book, Jones." 

Then the questioning of the candidates began. Mr. 
Smiles stood up with a paper in his hand, and asked 
Mr. Stubbs — " In case of your being returned to Par- 
liament, will you become a member of the Liberation 
Society ?'' 

Mr, Stubbs, — I am one already. 

The Mev. Mr, Smiles, — Will you vote for the insertion 
of a Conscience clause in all Church schools ? 

Mr, Stubbs (looking at the £ev. Mr. Smiles, and seeing^ 
from his look that he ought to say ' yes'). — Yes, certainly. 

The Rev, Mr, Smiles, — Will you vote for the absolute^ 
immediate, and unconditional surrender of Church-rates, 
and for the ultimate and entire confiscation of all Church 
property, and the alienation of tithes and ecclesiastical 
endowments to secular purposes ? 

Mr, Stubbs (who had just purchased an estate, with 
the advowson of a living). — Why, yes, you know, only I 
would respect existing rights; it wouldn't do to sack 
a fellow who'd paid {or the thing, of course. £h ? Isn't 
that the thing ? Eh ? 

The Bev, Mri Smiles, — Of course. Will you vote for 
the doing away with all Eeligious tests^ and for the adsds* 
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Bion of ministers of all denominations to the pulpits of the 
so-called National Church, and to the Fellowships and Pro- 
fessorial chairs at the Universities ? 

Mr, Stubhg (who had heen imbibing a little Dutch 
courage in the shape of champagne). — Why, yes, that's 
the thing. Yes, let 'em fight it out, to be sure. Hear 
'em all in turns ; very nice, no doubt, — charming variety — 
mustn*t preach too long. 

Here Wilkinson, a Dissenting acquaintance of mine, 
asked Mr. Stubbs if he'd make it penal for a minister of 
the Establishment to re-marry a couple who'd been married 
by a minister of their own persua^on ? 

Mr, Stubbs (mistaking the question, and thinking it 
a joke). — Why, no ; I think I'd leave the ladies to settle 
that business, (but recalled to recollection by Mr. Smiles.) 
— penal, to be sure. I'd transport the fellow. 

At this point, Mr. Stubbs retreated from the platform 
under a perfect storm of cheers and hisses ; so Mr. Tomkins 
got up to question Mr. Jones. Says he '^Mr. Jones has been 
so explicit, both in his printed address and in his speech, 
that it is almost a matter of form to put any questions to 
him, but there are one or two points that I should like to 
have his mind upon. 

Mr, Tomhins, — In any measure of Church extension, 
would you oppose any scheme which should exclude the 
poor from the free use of their parish church, — the impo- 
sition of pew rents, for example ? 

Mr, Jone9, — I would strongly oppose any such mea- 
sure. 

Mr. Tomkins, — Are you in favour of the Conscience 
clause being inserted in the Trust deeds of Church schools ? 

Mr. Jones, — I am not. 
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Here the questioning was interrupted by a great cla- 
mour raised by some Irishmen, so the Mayor called for 
a show of hands, which was declared to be in favour of 
Mr. Jones. A poll was demanded, however, on the part 
of Mr. Stubbs, and the election went on. Mr. Tomkins 
and I worked hard for Mr. Jones, who had from the first 
a majority of the respectable inhabitants, though it seemed 
at one time that it would go hard with him because he 
would not treat his voters. Besides which, Mr. Smiles took 
care to praise him up, as an individual, with one breath, 
whilst he abused him as the enemy of freedom with the 
other. However, at four o'clock the state of the poll was 
announced, when it was found that Mr. Jones was returned 
by a large majority. I have since heard that the Liberals 
of Aston admitted they'd made a blunder in putting Mr. 
Stubbs forward, but as they hadn't their own say in the 
matter, and were only dictated to by the Reform League 
and the Liberation Society, they'd nobody but themselves 
to blame. I shouldn't wonder if Sir Amaziah Martindale 
had consented to stand, he might have run Mr. Jones 
pretty close. 

In the evening Jaques came in to tea with me, so when 
we were set down and had started chatting, says he» ^^ I'm 
right glad they've kicked out that fellow Stubbs." 

Myself, — So am L 

Jaques, — All that gammon about the intelligence of the 
working-classes won't do, they see through it all with half 
an eye. 

Myself, — True, so they do ; and I think they are learning 
who are really their tru4 friends. 

Jaques, — I tell you what it is. Those chaps who are 
always boasting that they are the friends of the working- 
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classes, are always the hardest men to deal with, just as 
your philanthropists are often the biggest domestic tyrants. 

Myself, — I don't know for that, but I do know which 
is the best friend of the working-men here, Mr. Jones or 
Mr. Stubbs. 

Jaques, — No question about that, but it was a big 
blunder of the Badicals to put Stubbs forward; why didn't 
they ask Sir Amaziah ? 

Myself. — ^Because he wouldn't stand. 

Jaques. — ^I tell you what it is. Sir Amaziah isn't half 
with that set; you'll see he*ll die a Churchman after all, if 
he doesn't turn Tory like Mr. Brown the grocer. 

Myself. — I shouldn't wonder ; a Dissenter, when he be- 
comes a gentleman, and associates with gentlemen, doesn't 
like to put up with the dictation of the little Bethels and 
Bethesdas, and submit to all their narrow-mindedness ; and 
when a man gets a stake in the country he turns Tory, 
because he has nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
political experiments. 

Jaques. — Why, if the Radicals get their way, I don't 
see for myself how the mills will be kept open ; everybody 
will be for turning master, and the hands will combine and 
dictate what terms they like. Why, if they lower the 
franchise as they talk of, they'll swamp the House of 
Commons, and we shall see Jack, Tom, and Harry there 
in their shirt sleeves, with pipes in their mouths like the 
Americans. 

Myself. — Well, I hope that day's far enough off. 

Jaques. — I hope so, too. 

Here Jaques took up his hat and left. As I turned 
to the fire, I found a letter which my landlady had put 
behind a big shell on the mantel-piece, and which had been 
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there about a week. So I opened i^ and found the fol- 
lowing : — 

Bethel Tabernacle^ JEnm^ near to Salem^ 
March — , 18 — . 

Mb. John Bbowk. 
•' Dear Sir, — It is so many years since we were fellow- 
apprentices together at Elmington that I have quite lost 
sight of you, and it was* only the other day that I learnt 
vour whereabouts from brother Smiles, who was here at 
our Anti-State Church and Bible Meetings as a deputation 
from the parent society. The account that brother Smiles 
gave of the darkness of your town, especially since that 
son of the scarlet woman, that blind leader of the blind, 
that dumb dog that cannot bark — Mr. Austin, came among 
you is truly deplorable, it is a darkness that may be felt. 
But as there is still a remnant that shall be saved, gathered 
like God*s people out of Egypt into a Goshen of light, 
I write to ask you, brother, to come out of Babylon, lest 
ye be a partaker of her plagues. The vials of the Divine 
wrath are sure to be poured out on the State Church. The 
seventh seal is about to be opened, and woe, woe to them 
that have on their foreheads the mark of the beast ; need 
I say that I mean the cross with which the idolatrous 
Fuseyites superstitioiisly mark their disciples. 

'^ But I write not to upbraid you, brother, but as an old 
friend, to offer you something to your advantage, which is 
briefly this, — ^but you must not mention it to anybody — 
at the forthcoming Election, the Society of which I have the 
honour to be the Honorary Secretary, the Anti-State Church 
and Bible Society, intend to bring out a candidate for 
Aston, to represent their views. A suitable person has 
been found, and an address is in process of preparation, 
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which I have no dobbt will have considerable influence on 
the electors, especially that part of it (composed by your 
humble servant) which announces the perfect freedom of 
every one to hold and propound whatever religion be pleases, 
so as he opposes priestcraft and superstition. 

"l^ow, as the electors will wear out a considerable 
amount of shoe-leather in coming to the poll, we have de- 
termined to supply every one who votes for our man with 
a pair of boots for himself, a pair of shoes for his wife, and 
shoes for all his children not exceeding ten in number. 
And the object of this letter is to offer you the contract for 
the boots and shoes, on condition that you will give us your 
support instead of supporting the State Church candidate 

AS WE FEAB TOU HJTEND TO DO. 

" If you will consider this very liberal offer that we make 
to you, we cannot doubt that it will be greatly to your ad- 
vantage, as you will get more from us than from Austin and 
his set, who deal with Dissenters as well as Churchmen. 

" In the hope that the consideration of your worldly 
advantage may be the means of saving you from the pit 
of darkness, 

I remain, yours respectfully, 

"Sennacheeib Smoothface, 
" Pastor of the Church of Particular Baptists, Bethel, 
* Tabernacle, Enon, near to Salem. 
'* P.S. Of course, if you undertake the contract, we shall 
expect you to attend Brother Smiles' Chapel." 

I need not say how I answered Mr. Smoothface ; I sat 
down then and there, and wrote him a letter which kept 
me up till past twelve. I told him above a bit of my mind, 
and that I wasn't one of his sort, and that I wouldn't sell 
my conscience for any worldly advantage. 
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After this I went to bed, but I had got 60 excited that 
I couldn't get to sleep for ever so long. As I lay awake, 
I began thinking of the state of the country, and if we are 
to have an extension of the franchise, how much it depends 
on the Church to teach the people the nature of their re- 
sponsibilities, and 'how I couldn't recollect of any of the 
political agitators telling their supporters that they were 
responsible to God for the use they made of their votes. 
After that I fell asleep, and dreamt that Mr. Tomkins had 
been elected Member of Parliament, and there he was pre- 
senting a petition for Church extension, dressed in his 
working clothes, and with a leather apron on, just as he 
was at the meeting when he answered the delegate. Then 
I fancied that Mr. Jones and the Yicar had changed situa- 
tions ; there was Mr. Jones preaching at S. Clement's in 
a white surplice, and there was the Vicar in a fustian coat 
working at the mill. I soon got too fast asleep, however, 
to dream at all, and I didn't waken up till it was time to 
get up for early service, when I found the Vicar in his 
stall, and Mr. Jones attending the Holy Communion. 

As for Mr. Stubbs, he went straight away to his estate 
in the country, with the satisfaction of having to pay a good 
big sum for a lost election, whilst Mr. Smiles and the 
Badicals, and the Dissenting faction, have got a rub which 
they won't get over in a hurry. ^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Me. Bkown tells a Love Stoet, and how foe once the 
CouESE OP Tette Love did etjn smoothly. 

Iw SAID, or if I didn't I meant to, that Mr. Tomkins 
\j^ took the shoe-making business into his own hands, 
and made me his foreman. Well, trade so prospered 
with us, that we could hardly get the work done quick 
enough to satisfy our customers. And this went on for 
a long time ; and it really might be said of Mr. Tomkins, as 
it was of Joseph of old, that " whatever he did, God made 
it to prosper." He put in the best material, he had the 
best workmanship, and he quite got a name for his boots 
and shoes. In a short time, I was taken into partnership, 
and lived over the shop, whilst Mr. Tomkins himself went 
to live further out in the country, in a house he'd built out 
of his savings. I had been in partnership some years 
when he told me one day that, partly owing to a run of 
good trad$, and partly owing to his coming in for a thou- 
sand pounds or so, on the death of his vi^ife's father, he'd 
made up his mind to retire, and leave the business to me. 

So it was ari*anged, and Mr. Tomkins gave himself up 
to looking after the bringing up of his children, and helping 
the Yicar in every way he could. Mr. Tomkins's eldest 
lad had grown up into a fine young man, and had been 
taken into Messrs. Jones and Pilkington's counting-house, 
where he was getting on very well. The next boy — one 

E 
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of the two that used to sing in the choir — took such a 
fancy to going abroad as a missionary, after hearing the 
good Bishop of Oxford preach on the subject, that nothing 
would suit him but he must go to Honolulu. Mr. Tomkins 
set before him all the hardships he'd have to undergo, but 
it wouldn't do. So after a while, he was sent to S. Augus- 
tine's Missionary College at Canterbury, and from there 
he went out to Honolulu, where the Bishop wrote word 
that he was one of the most devoted of his clergy. He 
has been over once since he went, and he preached such 
a sermon at S. Clement's, and made such a speech at a 
meeting, that there wasn't a dry eye in the place, and the 
biggest collection was got that ever was known at Aston. 
Mr. Tomkins himself looked as happy as a king, when the 
young missionary turned to him and said how indebted he 
was to his honoured father, and his reverend friend the 
Vicar, for the principles they'd taught him. Jaques, who'd 
quite got over his prejudices against missionaries ever since 
he met with the good American priest, nudged me during 
young Mr. Tomkins' s speech, and says he, " I tell you 
what, Mr. Brown, I believe every word that young chap 
says ; he's not gammoning the natives, like some of those 
chaps who are always pulling the long bow." As for Mrs. 
Tomkins, all she could say, with tears in her eyes, when 
the neighbours were congratulating her, was : " For this 
child I prayed, and the Lord hath given me my petition 
which I asked of Him: therefore also I have lent him 
to the Lord; as long as he liveth he shall be lent unto 
the Lord." Mary Jane Tomkins, Mr. Tomkins's eldest 
daughter, had at first fretted very much at the thought 
of parting with her favourite brother, but she'd seen Queen 
Emma of the Sandwich Islands ; and so one day when her 
father came in from the shop, she rushed up to him, and 
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put her arms about his necjc, aud begged she might go 
and help to teach the women at Honolulu. Well, Mr. 
Tomkins was a good bit grieved at first, though he thought 
the fancy would go off, so he said nothing about it except 
to make Mary Jane promise she would wait a whole year. 
So that very day twelvemonth, when, as he told me, he 
was hoping she'd forgotten all about it, she goes straight 
up to him, and she says, " Father, dear, may I go to 
Honolulu ? " Mr. Tomkins prayed for guidance to heaven, 
and the more he thought of it,' the more he felt convinced 
that it was a call from God, and so he and Mrs. Tomkins 
went together to consult the Vicar. The Vicar advised 
them to let her go, and she set sail under the charge of 
the Sisters of Mercy who went out there. I need not 
say that Mr. Tomkins gave his children a good education. 
At first his mind was only to have them taught English, 
for he'd no ambition to raise them above what he called 
their proper sphere, but when he began to grow richer, 
his wife's good sense, and the Vicar's advice, made him 
think better of it, and so they were sent to as good schools 
as could be got. 

Mr. Tomkins had four children, and the youngest was 
a little lass, and a great pet of mine, for she was my god- 
daughter. She'd taken to music almost from a baby, and 
as there was no danger from a fiddle even in Mrs. Tomkins's 
mind, I used to get her to sleep with my instrument, and 
when she grew older got her to dance to it. Little Agnes 
was now a fine, well-grown girl of about eighteen, with 
golden hair and blue eyes, and she'd a knack of running 
over the keys of a piano, or an organ, or the strings of 
a harp, which would have charmed a savage, let alone 
any civilized being. She was a very pretty mannered 
maiden, with ways about her which made her look a vast 
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deal more like as if she'd belonged to my Lord Noble 
than to plain Mr. Tomkins the Cordwainer. In truth, 
if it hadn't been for her mother's good sense, she'd have 
run a great risk of being a spoiled beauty by the notice 
she got from everybody. My Lord Noble himself had 
gone down to S. Clement's to hear her play the organ, 
and had presented her with several volumes of sacred 
music, to say nothing of some greenhouse plants which he 
sent with them. I don't know if there's anything special 
in playing music together which makes young people fall 
in love, for, as an old bachelor, I should know nothing of 
love matters, but I would advise all fathers and mothers 
who don't want such things to happen, not to let them 
go practising together. 

Well, so it was with Agnes Tomkins and young Mr. 
Ernest Jones. Mr. Ernest was a very romantic young 
gentleman ; he'd never taken to business like his younger 
brother, and so his father let him have his own way. One 
while he'd set off to Italy, where he'd be copying all the 
old religious paintings, and then he'd be building an organ, 
and then he*d be playing and practising all the sacred 
music he could get hold of. He'd played the organ at 
S. Clement's for some time, but when he was at college 
and abroad, there'd been no one to do so, and the Vicar 
had asked Agnes Tomkins, and her playing had been so 
admired, that everybody begged she might be organist, 
and that no paid one should be appointed. This was all 
very well when Mr. Ernest Jones was away among his 
books at Oxford, or copying pictures in Italy, but if Mr. 
Tomkins or Mr. Jones either had had their eyes open, 
they'd have stopped it when he came back. Mr. Tomkins 
thought no more of his daughter's falling in love than the 
Vicar did, but Mrs. Tomkins, as I suspect, didn't wonder 
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so much. But whether she did or no, Mr. Ernest Jones 
and Miss Agnes Tomkins went on practising together, and 
then he most help her to arrange the flowers, which she'd 
undertaken to provide for the church, and then he must 
needs come seeing her home, and when they'd got there, 
first this hit of music had to he practised, and then that, 
and then her opinion must he asked and given of some 
pieces he'd composed himself, and so it happened they 
were always together, like thrushes, nightingales, or other 
singing birds. But I don't know, even then, that Mr. 
Tomkins would have suspected, so little notion had he 
•of any one marrying out of their own proper sphere, as 
he called it, if it hadn't have happened for a picture of 
S. Cecilia at her organ, which Mr. Ernest Jones was paint- 
ing, and which Agnes chanced to see, and then it all flashed 
into her mind, especially when he talked the usual lover's 
nonsense of its being only a copy, and what he'd not give 
to have the original. After this. Miss Agnes grew very 
shy, and we couldn't think what kept her from the prac- 
tisings, and how coy she looked when young Mr. Jones 
came in, and how timid she was when he was there, and 
yet how she'd always be practising his music when his 
back was turned. 

I've no doubt that Mrs. Tomkins suspected what was 
going on, but like a true mother, she kept her own counsel, 
feeling sure that her daughter would trust her with her 
secret as soon as she'd got one to tell; and perhaps she 
didn't think a match with Mr. Ernest Jones so very great 
a thing after all, for I never met with a mother who didn't 
think her own child flt for an empress. But when Mr. 
Tomkins got to hear about the picture, he was very vexed. 
I believe he thought it rather profane to make a saint out 
of any living young woman ; for he didn't know that all the 
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old masters really copied folks who were alive in their day. 
At first he was very much afraid, too, she'd be giving Mr. 
Jones encouragement; so he very soon settled, as he thought, 
that there should be no meetings at church, and no seeing 
her home at night, and no inviting Mr. Jones to tea, and no 
practisings together ; about all of which wise regulations he 
and me and Mrs. Tomkins had the first tifip we'd ever had 
in all our lives, for we couldn't see why they shouldn't take 
a fancy to each other, and go a-courting, and then ask the 
parents' consent as soon as Mr. Jones came back from Par- 
liament. We ventured to say all this to Mr. Tomkins, but 
he got very angry, and ridiculed the idea of a shoemaker's 
daughter marrying the eldest son of a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and he was so obstinate about it, that we Were 
obliged to give in, and let matters take their chance. It 
wasn't likely that two young people like Mr. Ernest Jones 
and Miss Agnes Tomkins should live a mile and a half off 
each other without chances of meeting. ; Agnes, I believe, 
used to try to get out of her lover's way ; but come he 
would, and as Mrs. Tomkins said, it would have been very 
rude to send him away, especially when she herself was 
present, when of course no love-making could go on. 

So at last Mr. Ernest Jones popped the question plainly 
out to Mrs. Tomkins, and though she said all she could to 
set things rightly before him, he saw that he'd got her on 
his side, and then he knew his case wasn't hopeless. As 
soon as Mr. Tomkins got to hear, he wrote straight ofip to 
Mr. Jones, senior, but as he was travelling abroad after 
Parliament had broken up, he did not get any letter from 
him. So Mr. Tomkins went to have a talk with young 
Mr. Jones at his own house, where he found him sitting, 
giving some finishing touches to the picture of S.*[Cecilia. 
Mr. Tomkins tried to look as angry as he could, though 
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his heart jumped to his mouth when he saw how very heau- 
tiful the picture looked, and how exactly like his daughter it 
was. But he did his duty hy Mr. Jones, for he talked a 
great deal about marrying out of spheres, and about Agnes 
being a shoemaker's daughter, to all of which sage remarks 
he turned a deaf ear ; and all Mr. Tomkins could get him 
to promise was, that he wouldn't say anything about his 
love for Agnes till his father came home, and never after 
that till he'd got his consent. 

One day Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins and I were out walking, 
when a carriage passed with a lady and gentleman inside. I 
saw whose it was, and who were in, but Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins 
didn't. I saw too that it was driving on to Mr. Tomkins*s. 
We continued our walk to the alms-houses, and after that 
we went in to see the Warden and to speak to Stephen 
Harker's widow, and I kept them from going home of a 
purpose, for I felt sure something would come of the visit. 
So after we'd left, I began asking Mr. Tomkins if he*d 
heard when Mr. Jones was coming back. Mr. Tomkins 
said he didn't know, but he turned the subject, and talked 
about other things till we came near home. It was a light 
summer's evening, so we got to the house long before 
it was dark, and what should we see, to our amazement, 
but my Lord Noble's carriage driving up and down Mr. 
Tomkins' s gravel- walk. As we walked up the garden we 
could see into the windows, and there, in the room, was 
a gentleman and a lady, and Agnes Tomkins, who was all 
dressed in white, standing as if &he*d just got up from her 
harp, and the lady had got hold of her hand, and half a look 
shewed that Agnes had b^en crying, but that they were 
not tears of sorrow. 

I was for keeping back, but Mr. Tomkins pushed me 
into the house before him, to give him more courage, as I 
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suppose, and no sooner bad we gone into the room, than 
the lady turned to Mr. Tomkins and said, " Mr. Jones has 
been obliged to bring me here to conquer your obstinacy, 
and to intercede for Ernest and your daughter." Mr. 
Tomkins turned to address the speaker, and who should 
the gentleman be but Mr. Jones himself, and . the lady 
was none other than my Lady Noble. 

An explanation was soon given. Mr. Ernest Jones had 
written to tell his father of his attachment, and he had at 
first set his face against it. But partly out of respect for 
Mr. Tomkins, and partly from the account he had heard of 
Agnes, and his son's honourable behaviour, he did not 
absolutely forbid him to think of her. Then my Lord 
Noble had told him about the picture, and spoke of his ad- 
miration for the original, so that when my Lady took up the 
cause of the young people, Mr. Tomkins could hold out no 
longer. It was at my Lady Noble's entreaty he went to 
see Agnes, for he knew from his son she'd be alone ; and 
as he had no wife (for Mrs. Jones had died abroad) he 
agreed to go there. The end of it was, Agnes Tomkins 
won their hearts, so that when my Lady Noble took her by 
the hand and gave her a kiss on her forehead, and said, 
''You are a daughter that any mother might be proud of, 
my dear;" and Mr. Jones kissed her too and said, ''May 
I tell poor Ernest that he may come and practise his music 
now ?" and Mrs. Tomkins had wiped away a few joy-tears, 
there weren't many happier folks I can tell you. As for 
Mr. Tomkins, we wouldn't even give him a hearing that 
night, when he began to croak about ill-assorted marriages, 
and how he wondered how his Agnes would acquit herself 
among the gentry. And for once I was pleased to see that 
Mrs. Tomkins had a spirit, for she jumped up from her 
seat, and says she, "I'm out of all patience with yoa. 
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Tomkins ; our Agnes is not an ordinary girl ; you may say 

what you like, but she's fit to grace my Lady Noble's 
drawing-room.'* We listened as patiently as we could to 
what Mr. Tomkins had got to say about the pomps and 
vanity of this wicked world, and how only those can bear 
wealth who are bom to it ; but at last I got fairly tired 
out, and as Agnes had gone to her bedroom to laugb^ 
or cry, or do both, by herself, I took up my fiddle, and 
played Mr. Tomkins into something like quiet. 

But I'm no hand at telling a love story, and all I've got 
to say is, that the course of true love did for once run 
smoothly. They'd as much courting, I suppose, as was 
good for them, and after a while it was all settled when 
they should get married. It was to be at S. Clement's, 
and the Vicar was to perform the ceremony. About the 
wedding, however, Mr. Tomkins grew as obstinate as a 
mule. The banns must be published, and there must be no 
licence. Then he insisted that Agnes should be dressed in 
nothing better than plain white muslin. He wanted only 
to have two bridesmaids, but here Mrs. Tomkins would have 
her way, for, as she said, if things were not done nicely, it 
would be disrespectful to Mr. Jones. I don't know if Agnes 
tried to persuade her father one way or the other, but so it 
was, there were six bridesmaids instead of two. Folks said 
it was the prettiest wedding ever seen. 

The three curates and the whole choir assembled in their 
surpHces, and met the bridal party at the church door. The 
procession was formed in the nave, where the first part of 
the service was sung, for all was done chorally, and then 
they went up to the Altar ; after that, the Holy Communion 
was celebrated, and when all was over, the bells rang out 
merry peals. The bride and bridesmaids were all dressed 
plainly in white, but the bride had a costly lace veil, given 
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her by my Lady Noble, and she'd a diamond cross on her 
breast, which my Lord Noble had sent her in exchange, 
as he pretended to say, for the picture of S. Ceciha, which 
Mr. Ernest Jones had sent him. 

A treat was given to all Messrs. Jones and Pilkington's 
hands, and everybody was pleased, except the envious and 
censorious. Nothing ever happens in this wicked world 
but there's somebody to find fault with it. There are folks 
80 cantankerous that nothing pleases them. Well, so it 
was with the marriage. Some of Mr. Tomkins's old friends 
said he*d turn as proud as Lucifer, and there'd be no speak- 
ing to him; others said that Mrs. Tomkins had thrown 
her daughter into young Mr. Jones's way ; and others said 
that such a match was sure to come of letting them go to 
church together. 

It pleased many of them to prophesy all sorts of evil, and 
very much disappointed, I daresay, they were when things 
turned out so well. Among the grumblers, I am sorry to 
say, was Jaques. '^ There'll be no speaking to our old friend 
Tomkins nowj" says he. '' You'll see he'll turn his nose up 
at you and me, now he's got connected with Mr. Jones, and 
had my Lord Noble in his house.'' 

Myself, — ^You'll see nothing of the sort. If Mr. Tomkins 
hadn't too much sense, he*8 too good a Christian to do so ; 
he'll never cut his old friends. 

Jaques, — But if he doesn't cut them, he'll patronize them. 
dive a man a lift in the world, and it's precious little his 
religion will do in the way of keeping him from giving his 
old friends the cold shoulder. Do you think that Agnes 
Jones will ever let her fine acquaintances know that her 
father was a shoemaker ? and yet if he'd been a vagabond 
lord, or a country squire who'd killed himself with drinking, 
she'd be conceited enough about him. Why, Mr. Austin 
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himself is as proud of his pedigree as a peacock is of his 
tail, or why has he that picture with his coat of arms hung 
up in his study ? 

Myself. — I really am surprised at you, Jaques ; there ia 
something to be proud of in being a gentleman bom, if it 
doesn't make you turn up your nose at other folks. There's 
no need why Mrs. Ernest Jones should tell everybody that 
her father was a shoemaker ; but if it comes out in any way, 
she won't deny it, of course, though it may be a bit of 
a trial to her, and that's a reason, Mr. Tomkins might say, 
against marrying out of your sphere in ordinary circum- 
stances. But as for Mr. Tomkins, I don't believe we shall 
see him a bit prouder. 

Jaques (pettishly). — ^America's the spot for equality; 
you've no lords and ladies there. 

Myself, — And preciously you liked their notions of 
equality practically carried out, didn't you, Jaques? 

Jaques (laughing.) — ^Not over well, I confess ; but I 
should like to think that our old friend won't turn his 
back on us. 

Just at this moment, who should we see coming up the 
street but Mr. Tomkins himself. " Ay, there's Mr. Tom- 
kins," says Jaques, ^' but you'll see he'll pass by, he'll not 
come in as he used to do." 

Scarcely were the words out of Jaques's mouth, when in 
walked Mr. Tomkins. '^ I felt sure, John," says he, *^ that 
Jaques would be with you, so I thought I'd just turn in 
and have a cup of tea with you. Old friends are like old 
wine, you know." 

Here I looked at Jaques, who was sitting in his chair 
very uncomfortably. He'd got back his good humour in 
a moment, so he jumped off his chair, and up he goes to 
Mr. Ton^kins, and says he, *' I was just thinking veiy hard 
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thoughts of you, Mr. Tomkins ; I thought you*d quite cut 
us, now you're a gentleman, and have got connected with 
great folks." 

Mr, Tomkins. — Well, Jaques, that is the last thing any 
one should have suspected me of. I was never amhitious to 
be different from what I was, and if God has given me 
greater prosperity, it is that I may do Him greater service ; 
and yet there is the fear (not that I should cut you, Jaques) 
but that worldly things may fill my heart. What my 
friends should do is to pray for me, that I may be kept 
humble, and that my children may be kept humble too. 

I need not say that Jaques was quite mistaken about Mr. 
Tomkins, and that he didn't cut his old friends, or give 
them the cold shoulder. It's true there were times when 
he was obliged to keep himself to the new position to which 
Providence had called him, and when such men as Jaques 
and me would have been out of place at his table. But we 
always found him the same kind, sensible, true-hearted man 
that ever he was, and I feel now, as I felt from the first day 
I ever knew him, that his friendship has been one of the 
greatest blessings that could ever have happened to me. 

And now I may as well say what became of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Jones. The skies of Aston were too black, and 
the scenery too ugly, for young folks of their poetic turn of 
mind, and so, like swallows and nightingales, they went off 
to a better climate. They lived in the south of England in a 
house Mr. Jones bought for them, and then Mr. Ernest began 
painting a series of sacred pictures for an Illustrated Bible 
which was coming out in numbers, and which is a great 
favourite with the Aston folk, both because the engravings 
are so good, and because they are his doing. Then he's 
been trying his hand at some coloured illustrations of the 
great truths of the Christian Faith, so as to impress them on 
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the minds of children. Since then, he has taken to gUss- 
staining, and, as all he does, he does for the Church, only 
asking for the materials he uses to be paid for, he is like 
Bezaleel and Aboliab, whom Grod Himself inspired to orna- 
ment His Tabernacle, and those other cunning workmen 
who made His Temple at Jerusalem '* the praise of the whole 
earth." 

As for Mrs. Ernest Jones, she continues to play the 
organ and to teach the choir in the village where they live ; 
and the clergyman, who came in the place of an old drone 
who'd been a cumberer of the ground for forty years, looks 
after the poor with her help so well, that two Dissenting 
Meeting-houses have been shut up, the beer-house has 
been closed, and the beer-house keeper has given up the 
business and turned his hand to something better. Then 
Mrs. Jones has never forgot Aston, for she insists on send- 
ing a basket of flowers every week to decorate the church 
with. She's lately taken up the movement for cultivating 
cottage-window plants with such success, that there's hardly 
a house in S. Clement's parish that can't shew a fine dis- 
play. She wrote a little book on the subject, which I hope 
she'll be persuaded to put on the list of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

But God has sent them trouble to keep them from getting 
to love this world too much, for he took to Himself the only 
child they ever had — another little Agnes, the picture of 
her mother. For a time it really seemed as if this loss 
would have broken their hearts ; but the clergyman of the 
parish went to see them, and he led them to see the good 
the bereavement was meant to teach them. So in time, the 
violence of their grief wore away : the mother went day by 
day to plant or water the flowers on the little grave, and to 
hang a wreath on to the cross at the head, and the father 
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worked away at a marble figure of the sleeping child with 
its hands clasped on its breast, which he put up himself 
in the chancel; and at a window, with Christ blessing 
little children in it, which he placed in the baptistry of 
8. Clement's Church. 

Every year they come to pay a visit to Aston, where they 
are received by everybody with affection and esteem, ex- 
cept by the few envious and cantankerous old maids who'd 
run them down if they'd have been angels of light. Some 
few of the big-folks refused to call upon them* at first, but 
they soon changed their minds when they saw my Lord 
Noble's carriage drive up with my Lord and my Lady 
inside. 

And now, in conclusion, my readers must not think I'm 
recommending for young people to go a-courting when they 
are teaching schools or practising at church, for I'm doing 
nothing of the sort. But such things will happen sometimes, 
and surely they're more likely to be mated and matched 
well if they see each other at school and church, than if they 
meet at dancings and junketings, and at spots where young 
men and maidens, professing godliness, ought never to be 
seen. I*ve known many a good partnership for life come 
out of a Sunday school, though when the parties went 
they^d never a thought of any such thing coming about. 
Nor am I saying a word in favour of marrying out of one's 
sphere, as Mr. Tomkins would say, for I agree with him, 
that good seldom comes of it; but it seems to me that 
a well-educated and amiable lass, like Agnes Tomkins, 
is as much a lady as a duchess, even though her father 
might begin business only as a cordwainer. 




CHAPTER XVIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

Mb. Beowh Tisiia his Old Haxjmts in the Coontby, but 

eoE8 BACK AOiiK TO AsTOtf TBET WELL sATiariBD wrrtt 

Tows Life. — He oiye8 a Cokcludiho Account op the 

STATE OF THDfoa AT Aston and 8. Cleibeht'8 CHtraCHEa, 

AN1> nrVTTES HIS It.EAS£B8 TO TAKI! FABEWXLL OF HUtSEIiP 
AND BIS EbiENDS. 

fHERB are few feelings in a country lad's miDd more 
lastjng than the old memories of his childhood. It was 
more than twenty years since I turned my back on 
Steepington, and during the first half of that time, it had 
been the dearest wish of my heart to go and live there, if 
ever I got to be a rich man. The first bit of money I laid 
by in the Savings Bank I meant to save np for % scheme I 
had of buying a field I used to play in to build a house on. 
As I lay in bed, I used to picture myself an owner of land, 
with all my old friends looking up to me and calling me 
Mister Brown, instead of John Brown, and it never occurred 
to me that by the time I ahould have made enough money 
to build a house, those who I should mostly wish to see my 
greatness would have ceased to care for me. 

Perhaps it was this wish to surprise my old friends by the 
first sight of me as a well-to-do man that kept me from going 
to Hollowdown Fair, as other yonng cbaps did ; or perbapa 
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it was the emigration of my only brother to America sooa 
after I left ; but so it was, that circumstances kept me frona 
visiting Yorkshire for twenty years. Besides which, to say 
the truth, the active life I'd been leading at Aston, the good 
work I'd seen going on at S. Clement's, the great blessing 
I'd experienced from attending the ministry of the Vicar, 
the way in which something or other kept me busy every 
day, together with the friendship of Mr. Tomkins, made me 
change my mind about going back to live in the country ; 
and at last I no more thought of settling at Steepington than 
I did of taking up my abode with the man in the moon. 

But I did resolve to see it once more, so off I set by 
a cheap trip. I'm not going to say anything about the 
journey, however, for really nothing took place beyond the 
usual stoppings and shuntings off to make way for express 
trains, which always happen to excursionists at the risk of 
life and limbs. Tm quite of Sidney Smith's mind about 
putting a director on each buffer to teach railway companies 
how to take care of her Majesty's subjects ; but I'd improve 
on his notion if I'd my way, for I'd put a brace of directors 
with every excursion train as well as the express. 

I reached the station I'd to stop at in due, or I should 
say in over-due time, for we were a couple of hours late, 
and I'd, to me, sad experience of the changes which years 
bring about, and which one notices so much more in the 
country than in the town. The old Statio"n-master was deadi 
and a stranger was in his place. The once quiet spot had 
become the central place of the district, with a post-office 
and a telegraph-office, and it was getting back some of the 
importance it was said once to have had when it was an 
old Roman military station on the high road to the North. 
Notliing but the hills and the river were as they used to be, 
and they didn't seem to me so high and so wide as they did 
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to my boyish eyes. The railway, too, had changed the place 
in other ways, for the old ferry across the river had been 
done away with, and the lazy-looking ferry-boat and coal- 
flats no longer lay high and dry in the mud of the creek or 
little harbour as I remembered them. 

I'd my satchel on my back, just as I'd carried my basket 
of tools twenty years before, and on I walked along the 
roads I*d been used to : but the trees had been cut down, 
and the tall hedges clipped, and an old church- tower that 
I had formerly seen nestling down among the woods had 
gone, and in its place was a newly-built spire. All along 
the once solitary lanes settlers from the town of Kingston 
had built villas. 

But these were not the changes I cared for most, though 
I couldn't help feeling something like dislike to the spirit 
of innovation, for as I walked on through Elmington, not 
a soul knew me. I went to the shop that had once been 
my father's : the gossips were there as in days gone by, 
but nobody recognised me. The only friend of my father*s 
was an old man near ninety, and there he sat listening to 
the conversation, as he afterwards did to the penny news- 
paper I left with them, without taking in a single word. 
Ifew names were on the boards over the grocer's and 
blacksmith's shop doors, and new faces looked out of the 
windows. 

The church was no longer the same, for it had been re- 
built, except the old grey tower. I turned into the church- 
yard and looked at the headstones of the graves; there 
were the names of old men who had died, and people who 
had been taken away in middle age, whom I had pictured as 
young men and women. 

I called in at several houses, but other tenants lived in 
them, and a strange dog came out of my father's old house 

8 
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and barked at me. Here and there, I saw a face that 
seemed familiar to me, but it was the son or daughter of 
the old folks I*d known, and when I came to ask *' How ia 
So-and-so, and So-and-so ?" the answer I got was, "Oh, he 
went away to America;" or, "He's been dead and buried 
these six or seven years.'* 

So I went on to Steepington, to find things as much 
changed there. The Yicar was lying in the church- 
yard, and two Incumbents had been appointed since his 
time ; the old parish clerk was under the sod too, and tlie 
clerk after him was dead. 

The Squire even had had his troubles, and had removed 
from the place. The old house we*d lived in was made a 
story higher, and some barbarian had cut down the walnut- 
tree by the side of the spring I had drunk of when I left 
my home. The 'aged dame who kept the school, and who 
always had a glass for visitors to drink out' of, was dead 
and gone too. She had fallen into the fire, as I afterwards 
learnt, and had had nobody to help her, for all the neigh- 
bours were away in the fields harvesting. 

I strolled to the church, for it was getting late in an 
August evening, and I stood by my father and mother^s 
grave. There was the cross with their names on, and next 
to it the grave of an infant brother I could just remember, 
and near to it the grave of an aunt of mine. The jack- 
daws were as busy as ever in the belfry, and the stock- 
doves were cooing iu the branches of the trees. There was 
a sweet smell of corn, and the toiling waggons passed by on 
their way to and from the harvest fields. 

I called on one or two friends who remembered me, and 
asked me a few questions, but the lapse of time seemed to 
have made them lose all interest in me. "Was I married?*' 
" No." " How was I getting on ?" " Well." '* That was 
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a good hearing. It was more than they were, for the 
letting of farms in hig holdings had done a deal of harm." 
" Had I heard from my brother in America ?'* " Not for 
some time." " Likely enough, America wasn't the spot it 
was to go to since the war." " How was the present Vicar 
liked ?" I asked. ** Oh, very well, he did his duty and 
preached the Gospel." "How was the Squire ?" "He'd 
gone abroad and let his farms, and there wasn't the work 
there once was ; besides, things were dearer." " What sort 
of a fair had they had at HoUowdown ?" " Oh, the fairs 
weren't what they once were." 

I stayed a day or two with some friends, and saw, to my 
sorrow, that the new system of tilling large farms wasn't 
the best thing for the peasantry, whatever it might be for 
the farmers, and that the more intelligent lads were re- 
moving into the towns, or emigrating abroad. I heard on 
the whole good accounts of churches and schools; the 
buildings had been restored, and the services were more 
hearty, but it all seemed rather lifeless to me after the 
busy life I'd been living in town. I went to the spot 
I'd always thought of to build a house on when I grew 
rich, but every tree had been cut down, and the fancy 
quite left me; so I came away from my old home with 
no wish to go back to it, but more firmly persuaded than 
ever that God had called me to a life of greater activity, 
and more determined to do what good I could, with His 
help, at Aston. 

It was Saturday evening when I found myself at Aston 
again, and what I saw brought back to my mind my first 
coming there. There was the market, and the Cheap Jack, 
but as it seemed to me there was less roughness and less 
drunkenness. I took a turn into the lane where my old 
lodgings were, but houses were built where clothes used 
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to be hung out, the heaps of cinders had been removed, 
and there was a general look of improvement. 

I wanted really to see if things had improved, so on 
Sunday morning, I went to Aston Church instead of S. 
Clement's. I must have had on a better Sunday suit than 
that I wore when I first left the country, or perhaps I'd 
got better known, for though my old enemy with the keys 
was there, very deaf and infirm, and with her temper not 
improved, as I could hear from the way she was rating 
some unruly boys who were playing at " hide-and-seek" 
in the organ-loft, she put me into a seat at once. 

As I was very early, the clerk came out of the vestry 
and began talking, for it didn't seem to strike him that 
the church wasn't the place for conversation. He was get. 
ting into years, though he bore the responsibilities of his 
office with something like dignity. Like most old men, 
he thought that the times didn't mend. Aston Church 
wasn'^ the place it once was. There were brass plates on 
the pew doors (which the clerk seemed to think it his duty 
to keep bright by rubbing them with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief,) that shewed the names of the great folks who 
used to sit in them, but the neighbourhood had changed. 
The well-to-do people had gone to live out in the country, 
and many of the private houses had been turned into 
warehouses; even the shopkeepers didn't live over their 
shops, as they used to do. Mr. Flowers was still very much 
liked, but he didn't draw hearers to church as he did, when 
he was a younger man. The old members of the congre- 
gation were dying off, and the younger members didn't 
take so kindly to him. The schools were falling off, and 
he (the clerk) didn't know whatever was coming over the 
Established Church. People were turning Puseyites, and 
trying to do away with clerks. For himself, he liked the 
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old>fashioned ways best ; he'd been once to S. Clement's 
with a friend, but he didn't feel that- he was in a Church- 
of-England church, bat perhaps he oughtn't to say so, 
for he believed that I went there. 

Just then, the bell gave over ringing, and the clerk went 
into the vestry ; the door opened, and the verger appeared 
with the mace, followed, as of old, by the reader and the 
preacher. It was quite true Aston Church was not what 
it once was, — it was behind the times, — and the fewness of 
the congregation, and the little Interest they seemed to take 
in the service, only seemed to convince me what were the 
causes of the working-classes being lost to the Church, 
and that if they are to be brought back, it must be by 
giving them something in which they can be really in- 
terested, by throwing new life and energy into the whole 
Church system. 

I stayed the sermon out, and, to do Mr. Flowers justice, 
he preached a very good one, though it was rather too 
long. He said nothing in it about the Puseyites, and he 
didn't abuse the Pope, or say anything about the Jews 
going back to their own land, but he said a great deal 
about how Christian people should get to heaven, and he 
said it well. 

I stopped to have another talk with the old clerk after 
we came out of church, and he told me that Mr. Flowers 
didn't preach against the Papists so much as he used to do, 
because there had been some lectures got up against them, 
and it had ended in a riot. A convert from Popery had 
come over to speak against monks and nuns, and it turned 
out that the lecturer himself had been degraded from the 
priesthood for misconduct. The Irish had got to hear of 
it, and they came together in great numbers, and made 
a disturbance, and the wonder was that there was a whole 
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window left in the charch. So Mr. Flowers let the Papists 
alone, and took to abusing the Puseyites, till it struck him 
that as there were no Puseyites likely to listen to hiniy 
he'd better let them alone too. 

Then, so said the clerk, Mr. Flowers and the Dissenters 
didn't get on quite so well as they used to do. They'd 
all met together at the Bible meetings, and shaken hands, 
and called each other dear brother, till Mr. Smiles and 
Mr. Smooth face came down to Aston as the deputation 
for the "Liberation Society," when they asked him to 
help them to free the Church from State control; he 
didn't quite like it, and he positively refused to join them, 
as well he might. After that, Mr. Smoothface preached 
a sermon, in which he likened the Church of England 
to the Whore of Babylon, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the Dragon, or the Man of Sin, or the Beast, or 
all three together, the clerk didn't know which; and he 
called Mr. Flowers by name to come out of Babylon before 
the Seventh Seal burst upon him, and all this had dis- 
gusted Mr. Flowers, and he didn't join them now. 

But still, the clerk said, he'd a good following, and 
everybody liked him in the pulpit, except one old ladj, 
who found fault with him because he didn't preach up 
damnation as much as he used to do, and as she still 
wished him to do. 

• From all I heard from the old clerk, I came to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Flowers was less prejudiced than he used 
to be. I couldn't help hoping that Church folk might be 
brought closer together, and get to understand each other 
better, and work together in opposition to the infidelity 
and wickedness that the world is so full of, instead of 
quarrelling amongst themselves. 

I said so to our Vicar after church that night, and he 
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told me that it was the one thing he thought of and prayed 
for more than for anything else. His daily prayer was 
that 'the Church of England might first of all be united 
in holding the true Faith, and in the right administration 
of the Holy Sacraments ; then, that she might gather in 
the Dissenters ; and last of all, that she might be the means 
of uniting the whole of Christendom, East and West, Korth 
and South. 

I sat up till bed-time reading a volume of Sermons on the 
B«union of Christendom, that the Yicar lent me. Part 
I agreed with and part I didn't, for I thought that the 
writers wanted us of the Church of England to give up 
too much, and for those who are separated from us to give 
up too little. However, unity seems to me to be a thing 
to pray for, and to strive for, by cultivating the spirit of 
love and charity, and to leave the issue in the hands of 
Almighty God. 

And now, as I am going to take my leave of S. Cle- 
ment's, as far as this autobiography is concerned, I may 
as well say my say about it. The good work is going on, 
in spite of some opposition and much misrepresentation, 
and that, mainly because the Vicar has won the confidence 
of the people by his sincerity, his earnestness, and his 
wisdom. Then, he has found out the great secret of get- 
ting the men of the parish interested in Church work. 
In the communicants he has a trusty band of hearty 
workers, some of whom are choirmen, who attend ^ the 
early communions, the Sunday and weekday services; 
others teach the schools; others manage the funerals of 
the poor people, and perform the last offices for the dead. 
Then we have volunteer bell-ringers, a volunteer sexton, 
and all who are engaged in these good works are joined 
into a guild, and act under the direction of the clergy., 
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The schoolmasters, too, have heen appointed to the office 
of Reader hy the Bishop, and they hold services in dif- 
ferent parts of the parish, and particularly among the boat- 
men on the canal. Then there are meetings for prayer, 
to ask for God's blessing on all they do. I know that there 
are many places where God's work is going on, though 
it's not done exactly in the same way. I know that many 
good clergymen, not of Mr. Austin's way of thinking, have 
their bands of Sunday School teachers and district visitors, 
and I thank God for it, but the advantage of S. Clement's 
is that it's doing the ChurcKa work in the ChwrcNs way. 

And not to say a word against other good Church people, 
it seems to me, if I may be so bold as to say so, being only 
a layman and a working-man, that Mr. Austin and his 
curates have kept clear of the blunders which some other 
clergymen have slipped into. They do not mumble the 
prayers over, or read the lessons so that the people can't 
tell what they are saying, but they read clearly and dis- 
tinctly. As an old woman said to me one day, '' I can 
catch everything the ministers say, and their words seem 
to ring in my ears, and catch my mind." 

If I durst give a word of advice to some of the clergy, 
I would respectfully say, in the name of all working men, 
" Do as they do at S. Clement's. Make it impossible for 
my Lord Marquis of Westmeath, and my Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and my Lord Any-body-else to say that they ever 
went into a Church and couldn't tell whether the priest 
was reading English or Latin, or whether they'd got into 
a Romish Chapel or no. Never give needless offence by 
things that are really of no moment, and only prejudice 
ignorant people." I believe that Almighty God is owning 
and blessing the work done in His Name, and so long as 
Church people depend on Him, it cannot but prosper. 
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The almshouses too, have been a great blessing. They 
have shewn what the good old way of providing for the 
deserving poor was, so different from the Union workhouses, 
and they have helped to make poverty honourable. Some 
of the aged brothers and sisters — Stephen Harker's old 
mother among them — have gone to their rest, and other 
people have taken their places ; but the good Warden lives 
on, and, though he's now upwards of fourscore, his step is 
firm and his voice clear as he reads the service. The orphans 
love him dearly, and all look up to him as a father and 
a friend. I hear very good accounts, too, of the way the 
children under his care have turned out. Nobody ever 
objects now to this charitable foundation, and no one talks 
oi favouritum. If Mr. Stubbs, or anybody else, were to try 
to run it down, it's my opinion that he'd get hissed and 
hooted out of the parish. 

And now I must say a parting word or two about myself 
and my friends and acquaintances. I am still in business 
and doing well, though it's not much I care to lay by, as 
I've no belongings who have any claim on me. I'm still 
unmarried, and I haven't yet seen any reason to make me 
change my mind about that. I've several god-sons and 
daughters whom I take an interest in, and whom I shall re- 
member in my will. I reckon the Vicar and Mr. Tomkins 
as my greatest friends, and Mr. Jones as one whose notice 
I'm vastly proud of, to say nothing of his custom, which I 
always have. 

Mr. Jones keeps his place in Parliament, and isn't likely 
to lose it. He always takes part in the debates on Church 
questions, and votes for the defence of right principles. 
He is one of the few Churchmen who dare to own in Parlia- 
ment what they believe, and who don't say one thing on 
the hustings and another thing on the floor of the House of 
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Commons. His knowledge of the real state of the Manu- 
facturing districts makes him much listened to, and he has 
often set aside the misrepresentations of the Radicals, and 
the lies (I can't call them anything else) of the " Anti-State 
Church," and ** Liberation" Societies. On all questions 
about trade and commerce his opinions are much looked 
to, and I shouldn't wonder, some day or other, to see him 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Pilkington keeps on the mills, and I needn't say 
that he carries on all the good works he and his partner 
had begun. Their hands are quite noted for their steadi- 
ness and good conduct all the country round. They have 
never joined in any strikes or trades' unions, and have 
learnt that the interests of masters and men are one. 

Sir Amaziah Martindale has turned Churchman, as I 
said he would, and goes regularly to S. Clement's. For a 
time he didn't like many of the things done, and sat down 
whilst the Athanasian Creed was being sung ; but they say 
that he's nearly reconciled to everything, and that he backs 
up the clergy in all their efforts to do good. 

Jaques has all along kept true to his principles, though 
he has not quite got rid of his crotchets; however, as 
he always goes to Mr. Tomkins to get himself set right, he 
seldom or ever goes far wrong, 

My Lord Noble lives on his estate, and looks after his 
tenants, and his duties both in and out of the House of Peers. 
He has offered to restore all the tithes he holds in the 
Manor of Aston, and he only makes the rule that the 
churches which he endows shall be free and open. Hitherto 
this great scheme has not been fully carried out, partly 
through the delay of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
partly because Mr. Flowers could not make up his mind to 
give up his pews. It is thought, however, that the matter 
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will be settled as soon rs the lawyers get the basiness out 
of their hands, and that the pew-rents will only be paid so 
long as Mr. Flowers is Incumbent. 

Mr. Stubbs has left Aston, though he is still the chief 
partner in his mills, but he never got over his defeat. His 
loss, however, is little felt, and nobody seems to care any- 
thing about him. 

Martha Bateson and her husband keep in the good way, 
and as she now gives her opinion in favour of the truth, she 
has brought over a good many of her neighbours to the 
Church, and to a sense of religion. 

My own workmen are vastly improved. We still keep 
up Mr. Tomkins's old plan of reading aloud, and most of 
them are members of the S. Clement's Church Institute. 

The opposition to S. Clement's has quite died away, 
partly because of the firmness of the Vicar, and the way he 
was backed up by such men as Messrs. Jones and Pilking- 
ton and Mr. Tomkins, and partly because the promoters 
made themselves ridiculous. The two doctors, who ori- 
ginally opposed Mr. Austin, had got up an '^ Association 
for Regulating and Controlling the Principles and Practices 
of the Clergy," but as the members had dwindled down 
to three, and as at the last meeting only they two were 
present, for the big publican, who was their ally, was too 
drunk to come, the address which they put out in the name 
of the '^ People of England," hadn't a sufficiently wide 
circulation- to do anybody any harm, no copies being 
read except by themselves and their friends. They had 
solemnly voted that a short-hand writer should be sent 
round to every Puseyite church throughout the United 
Kingdom, to take a report of all the sermons preached in 
them ; but as there were no funds forthcoming to pay ex- 
penses, the place where they met was seized for debt, the 
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doctors went into the Gazette, and they have since left 
Church matters alone, and given their attention to their own 
practice. 

I have now got to the end of my Autohiography, and. 
must hid my readers farewell, and ask them to take farewell 
of me. As I said before, no one need look out for Aston 
on the map or in Eradshaw, but any one who cares to seek 
may find a like work going on to that I have described 
in many of our big towns, ugly as they may look to a mere 
passer by, who only thinks of their crowded streets, gaunt 
factories, swarms of operatives, and thick clouds of smoke^ 
which, like a black mist, hang over them. 
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Frewen Hall 
Martyrs' Memorial 

St, John's CoUege. 
The Front— The Tower 
The Gardens 

Taylor Gallery. 
University Press 

St. Giles's Church. 
Exterior View, ^ios. I. and II. 

Worcester College. 
The Front— The Garden 
Old Buildings — New Buildings 

8t, Thomas's Church. 
The Eucharistic Window 
Exterior, E. view 

Do. S. view ^ 

Do. W.view 
The Chancel 

The Museum 
Radcliffe Library 
Randolph Hotel 

Balliol College. 
Front View, Nos. I. and II. 
The Chapel ^ 

Broad Street 

New College. 
The Garden 
The Tower 
The Chapel, Exterior 
The Eagle 
The Old Wall 

Wadham College '^Extenot 



Magdalen HaU— The Qaad. 

Jesui College — Exterior 

Petnbroke Collegem 
Front View 
Quad. View 
The Hall 

St, Aldate's Church — Exterior 

River Views. 
Boat House 
View from Bridj^ 
View of the Barj^e 
View of University Barge 
Viei^ of Queen's Barge 
View of Iffley Mill 
Orand Font, I. and II. 

St, Edmund HaU, 
Front View— The Quad. 



Old Tower 

Old Tower and Mill 

Friar Bacon's Study 

St. Mary Hall 
Views of the Quad., I. and^L 

Lincoln College — Front View 

Trinity College, 
View from the Turl 

Bodleian Library 

SL Philip and St. Jame^. 
Interior View 
Exterior View 
East Window 
Reredos and Altar 

Solywell Church. 
The Exterior— The Cemetery 



On the Premitet, at No, 2, Cornmarket' street, is a large and welUlighted 
Stu^t furnished with every requisite for producing fir st^elaes Photographic 
Portraits, large and small, by experienced Artists. 



Twelve Copies 
Six, „ 
For Tinting 



Twelve Copies 

Six 

For Tinting 



ifBooked."] 



LIST OF FBI0E8. 

For Cash at 
Time of Sitting. 

' Carte de Visite Portrait*. 

1 Position. 2 Positions. 1 Position. 2 Positions. 

6s. 7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 

5s. 6s. 6s. 78. 6d. 

10s. 6d. per doz. extra. 128. 6d. per doz. extra. 

Vignette Portrait*. 

' 7s. 6d. IDs. 6d. 10s. 6d. 128. 6d. 

68. 7s. 6d.. 78. 6d. 10s. 6d. 

128. 6d. per doz. extra. 158. per doz. extra. 



Vedalllon Portraits. 

Thirty- six Copies 58. in Shts. unmounted., 7.8. 6d. in Shts. unmounted. 
For Mounting — 
Plain Cards Is., per doz. extra. Is. 6d. per doz. extra. 



Ornamental do. 2s. 



w. 



28. 6d. 



Twelve Copies 
Six 



t> 



BmbOMwd Oameo Portraits. 

lOs. 6d. 4 Positions (if 128. 6d. 4 Positions* 
7s. 6d. desired) 10s. 6d. 



I* 



Twelve Copies 

Six 

For Tinting 



Cabinet Portraits. 

15s. 21s. 

10s. 6d. 12s. 6d.- 

2s. each extra. 

Larger Sizes in proportion. 



21s. 25s. 

12s. 6d. 15s. 

2s. 6d. each extra. 



TOUHa GHILDSEH KSTD GBOUFS BT 8FE0IAL ABBAHaEMEFT. 

*^* Mr. Mowbray, being desirous of doing a ready^money Business, 
begs to direct attention to the immense advantage offered to Customers for 
CASH payments, 

PHOTOGEAPHIO POBTEAITS, 

PUBLISHED AND SOLD BT 

A. &. MOWBBJiT, 

2, CORNMARKET-STREET, 
OXFORI>. 



-•♦- 



AT ONE SHILLINQ AND SIXPENCE. 

Bishop of Oxford, with Pastoral Staff, from Life. 

AT ONE SHILIiINQ EACH. 



Bishop of Oxford 

Rev. J. P. Kane, S. George's Mis- 
sion, London 

Rev. D. P. Chase, S. Mary Hall, 
Oxford 

O. Waring, Esq., Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford 

Rev. H. W. Sargent, Merton College, 
Oxford 

Rev. W. W. Jones, S.John's College, 
and- Incumbent of Summertown, 
Oxon. 

Yen. P. Jacobs, Archdeacon of Win- 
chester 

Rev.W.Hamboroagh,Rectorof£ven- 
loady Moreton-in-Marsh 



Rev. P. Cheyne, S. John's, Aberdeen 
Colonel Fane, M.P. for Oxfordshire 
Rev. Dr. Wellesley, late Principal of 

New Inn Hall, Oxford 
Rev. W. Wroth, S. Philip's, Clerken-' 

well, London 
Hon. Colin Lindsay, President of 

English Church Union 
Rev. H. Jones, S. Thomas*the- 

Martyr, Oxford 
Rev. C. J. Legeyt, 8. Matthias', 

Stoke Newing|ton 
Archdeacon Master, Manchester 
Bishop Tozer, Central Africa 
Rev. H. Ansell, Magdalen HoU 
Rev. Dr. English 



Rev. L. Rivington, S. Giles', Oxon. 

BishDp of Labuan 

Rev. Profesaor Mansel 

Rev. J. B. Gray, SS. Philip and 

James' 
Rev. W. Morrison 
Bishop Mackenziet the. late 
Rev. H. Rowley, Central African 

Mission 
Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D., Sackville 

College, East Grinstead 
Rev. C. Oakley, the late . 
Rev. E. P. Litton, Naunton 
Bishop Selwyn, New Zealand 
Rev. F. K. Leighton, Warden of All 

Sonls' College, Oxford 
Rev. Dr. Millard 
Bishop Wilson, late of Sodor and 

Man 
Rev. J. Keble 
Rev. Dove Dove 
Bishop of Peterborongh 
Rev. Gideon Ouseley 
Group — Queen Emma, of Hawaii, 

Bishop of Oxford, Heads of Col- 
leges, &c. 
Rev. Dr. Hayne, Queen's College 
Rev. H. P. Goodridge, Wymering 
Rev. H. Bramley, Magdalen College 
Rev. A. Hackman, $. Paul's, Oxford 
Professor S. Owen . 
Very Rev. E. B. K. Fprtescue, 

Provost of S. Ninian's 
Bishop of London 
Pishop of Manchester 
Rev. Dr. Routh, late Principal of 

Magdalen College 
Rev. F. E. Paget, Rector of Elford, 

Tamworth 
Bishop of Nassau 

Rev. W. Bright, University College 
Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, S. Alban's, 

Holborn 
Ven. Archdeacon Randall 
Rev. J. L. Randall 



Rev. A. Willoughby 

Very Rev. Dean Hook, of Chichester 

Rev. W. Huntington, Tenby, South 

Wales 
Rev. W. Butler, WanUge, Berks 
Rev. H. W. Chandler, Pembroke 

College 
Rev. T. Chamberlain, S. Tliomas's, 

Oxford 
Rev. R M. Benson, Incumbent of 

Cowley 
Bishop of Chester 
Rev. G. Nugee, Wymering 
Rev. W. Denton 
Rev. Dr. Pusey 
Rev. Perceval W. Ward, Rector of 

Compton-Vailence, Dorset 
Rev. C. F. Lowder 
Rev. H. F. Beckett, Canon of Cam- 
brae 
Rev. W. W. Malet 
Rev. F. G. Lee 
Rev. J. D. Jenkins, Canon of Pietre 

Maritzburgh 
Rev. Dr. Taylor 
Rev. W. H. Rusby 
Rev. W. D. Macray 
Rev. Dr. MacNeile 
Rev. J. C, Naters 
Alderman Sadler 
Alderman Thorpe 
Alderman Butler, late 
A College Chapel, arranged'according 

to the Rubric 
Rev. D. Blakney 
Rev. C. Parnell, S. James the Less, 

Liverpool 
Rev. — Bramah, S. James the Less, 

Liverpool 
Rev. A. Rarff, North Moreton 
Rev. J. S. Pollock, S. Alban's, Liver- 

pool 
Professor Goldwin Smith 
F. Morrell, Esq. 
Rev. J. Hawes 
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AT BUFSHOE EAOH. ;* 

A Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, in the proper Eucharistic Vestments. 
Priest, in Surplice, Hood, and Stole; Priest, in CopOi ani Acolyte, or 

Lay Clerk. 
The Holy Communion. 
General View of Chancel Arrangements. 
The Vera Effigies ; or true Likeness of oar Saviour : from the Cameo 

cut hy order of Tiberius Caesar. 
Portraits of all the Founders of Colleges in Oxford. 
Interior and Exterior of SS. Philip and James' Church, Oxford. 
Cartes of all the Colleges and Churches in Oxford and the neighhour* 

hood. 

Oarte de Visite Photographs of FoimderB and Benefaotora of 
OoUegeSi 4o. 6d. j Large suoi Isi Konnted. 

HiBi Attendance with the Oamera in any part of the Oonntry. — ^Tema i 

One Qninea per day and £xpenseBi 

A large and weU-selected stock oj Photograpkie Scraps for book Ulut- 
$ra$ions or framing, from 2d. each; including a numbtr qffacsimUes from . 
Original Sketches by Raphael and other great Masters, Parcels sent for 
selection on a satisfactory reference or remittance* 



H«B. The following Photographs are kept in yarions sises. The prioea 
quoted aroi for the most parti for the Largesti The same enhjects may 
he had reduced in sisei and prices lower in proportions Li ordering, 
please quote Olassi Ho., and priosi 

Glass A. 



Ko. 

1 Frontispiece for Album, Gibbs, 

9d, e5d 

2 The Virgin Mother, Dyee, 9d 

Z S. Luke painting the Virgin, 

Steinle, 6d 
4 Charity, Van Eycken, fid 
$ The Infant Saviour, C. Maratti, 6d 

6 Medal lion,Head of the Saviour, 5d 

7 The Cavalier's Pets, Landseer, 

9d, 6d 

8 The Marmozettes, Landseer, 6d 

9 Crossing the Ford, Berghem, 9d, 

6d,4d 
10 Rest at Even, Berghem, 6d 
U First Love, Jenkins, 6d, 4d 
12 II Penseroso, J. C. Horsley, 6d 
\Z Nourmahal, Lynch, 9d 



No. 

14 High Life, Landseer, 9d, 6d, 4d 

15 Low Life, Landseer, 9d, 6d, 4d 

16 Val. S. Nicola, J. D. Harding, 9d 

17 Holy Family, Raphael, Is, 6d 

18 The Glorious Company of the 
• Apostles, Barraud, 6d 

19 To Thee all Angels, Barraud, 6d 

20 Guardian Angels, 9d, 4d 

21 Magdalen at the Cross, Sche£fer, 

9d, 5d 

22 Christ bearing the Cross, 9d, 5d 

23 Death of the Stag, Landseer, 

6d, 4d 

24 S. Augustine and S. Monica, 

Scheffer, 9d, 4d 

25 Dignity and Impudence, Land- 

seer, 9d ' 
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No. 

2261 

2^ f Learing Chnrch, 6d 

28 Madonna, Carlo Ctolci, 9d, fid 

29 Sanctuary, £. W. Ward, fid 

90 WoUey , at Leicester Abbey, Cope, 
Is, 9d, fid 

81 S. Agnes, Donienichino, 6d 

82 Crom well's Family interceding 

for the Life of Charles I., W. 

Fislc, Is 
38 The Appointed Hour, J. Herbert, 

6d 
34 The Storm, W. Van der Velde, 6d 
8fi Vietri, Stanfield, 9d, 6d, fid 
36 Ministering Angels, MuUer, 6d 

87 Dead Christ, MuUer, 6d 

88 Translation of S. Catherine, 9d 

89 Crucifixion, A. Durer, 2s, is 6d, 

9d, fid, 8d, 2d 

40 Christ bearing the Cross, from 

the Magdalen Altar-piece, Mo- 
rales, 2s, Is 6d,9d, 6d, fid, fid, 2d 

41 Five small Sacred Subjects, 9d 

42 The Angler's Nook, P. Nasmy, 6d 
48 The Windmill, T. Linnell, 6d 
44 The Shepherd's Chief Mourner, 

Landseer, 6d 
4fi The Shepherd's Grave, Landseer, 
6d 

46 Fountain in the Desert, 6d 

47 Three small Photographs, His- 

torical subjects, at Id each 

48 Cape Town, South Africa, 6d 

49 '* It is finished," A. Durer, Is 6d 
fiO S. Peter's at Rome, 9d 

fil The Coliseum at Rome, 9d 

fi2 A Concert, Michael Angelo, Is . 

58 Sir Thomas More and his 

Daughter, Herbert, 9d, 6d, 4d 
fi4 Virgin and Child, Murillo, Is 
fifi Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 

Pd, 6d 
66 The Red and White Roses, 

Bouvier, 9d, fid 
fi7 Genevieve of Brabant, Wappen, 

9d,fid 
fi8 Prayer in the Tyrol, Foltz, 9d 



No. 

fi9 The Good Samaritan, Eastlake,6d 

60 The Tired Soldier, Goodall,9d, fid 

61 Peace, Landseer, 6d 

62 War, Landseer, 6d, fid 
68 Lake Como, 6d 

64 The Young Shrimpers, Collins, 6d 
66 TheHarvest.field,Tschaggeny,6d 

66 Bolton Abbey, 9d, fid 

67 A Member of the Royal Humane 

Society, 4d 

68 Florimei and the Witch, 6d 

69 Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good 

Hope, 4d 

70 Marcus Curitts Dentatus reject- 

ing the bribes of the Samnites, 
Pietro da Cortona, Is 

71 Guardian Angel, 9d 

72 Painting and Design, Guido, 9d 
78 Gil Bias atPennaflor, 9d 

74 Knysma, Cape of Good Hope/6d 
7fi The Donkey Race, 9d 

76 Christ and the Woman of Sa-^ 

maria. 6d 

77 Sleeping Children, Chantrey, 6d 

78 The Maid of Saragossa, Wilkie, 

Is 

79 Statuary from the University 

Galleries, fid each 

80 Dead Christ and Blessed Virgin 

Mary, Raphael, 9d 

81 Purgatory, from a Rare. German 

Print, Is 

821 

g« > Presentation Cnps, fid 

84 From an Oil-painting in Jesus 

College, 6d 
8fi Shakespeare Memorial, fid 

86 Death of the B. V. Mary, from a 

carving in Oak, by A. Durer, 9d 

87 " We Praise Thee, O God," 9d 

88 " Lord have Mercy upon us," 9d 

89 William of Wykeham, Is 

90 S. Martin dividing his Cloak, 

Rubens, Is 

91 The Last in, W. Mulready, 9d 

92 Claude, La Colombiere, 1682, 9d 
98 Sheet of 12 Sacred subjects. Is 
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OlafiB B. 

F. indicates Fowidert or Betufaeton, 



No, 
1*S. Bonaventura, Raphael, la 6d 
2* Kneeling Saint, Raphael, la 6d 
Jt^Madonna and Infant, Raphael, Is 
4* Head of Madonna, Raphael, Is 
5* Handkerchief of S. Veronica, Is 
6*Jacob's Dream, Raphael, 6d 
7«S. Cecilia, Raphael, 6d 

8 The Entombment, Raphael, 9d 

9 The Entombment, Raphael, 6d 
10«A Saint, Raphael, 6d 

11 William of Wykeham, F., Is, 5d 

12 Frontispiece for Album, 9d, 5d 
la Nicholas Wadham, F., 9d, 5d 
14 Dorothy Wadham, F., 9d, 5d 

16 Dr. Crewe, F, Creweian Orations, 
9d, 5d 

16 Henry Chicheley, F. All Souls, 

9d, 5d 

17 Henry VIII., F. Ch. Ch., 9d, fid 

18 Cardinal Wolsey, F. Ch. Ch., 9d, 

fid 

19 Thomas Pope Miles, F. Trinity 

ColL, 9d, fid 

20 Wm. of Waynflete, F. Magd. 

Coll., 9d, fid 

21 Stapledon, F. Exeter Coll., 9d, fid 

22 Wm. of Wykeham, F. New ColL, 

9d,5d 

23 Thos. Wilson, Bp. of Sodor and 

Man, fid 

24 Walter de Merton, F. Merton, 

9d, fid 
2fi Thos. de Rotheram, F. Lincoln, 
9d, fid 

26 Robert Eglesfield, F. Queen's, 

9d, fid 

27 Richard Fox, F. Corpus, 9d, fid 

28 Sir Thos. White, F. S. John's, 

9d, fid 
.29 6. F. Handel, 9d, fid 
aO Queen Elisabeth, F. Jesus, 9d, fid 



No. 

81 Portrait of our Saviour, Bodleian 

Gallery, 9d, fid 

82 Madonna CoUe Stella, Carlo 

Dolce, 6d, fid 
38 Madonna and Infant, Holbein, 

fid 
84 The Good Shepherd, 9d, fid 
3fi The Nativity, \ Medallions. 

36 Flight into Egypt, I from Canr- 
87 The Last Supper, f ings, fid 

38 The Crucifixion, J each 

39 Richard Fleming, F. Lincoln, 

9d, fid 

40 Mary Queen of Scots, Bodleian 

Gallery, fid 

41 Sir Thos. Cookes, F. Worcester, 

9d 

42 Mary Queen of Scots, Bodleian 

Gallery, 9d 

43 Siege of Jerusalem, 9d 

44 Dog with Game, Landseer, Is 6d 
4fi Ischia, C. Stanfield, Is 

46 A Fdte Champ^tre, J. B. Pater, 

9d 

47 Litany Hymn, 4 illustrations, fid 

48 Madonna, Raphael, Is, fid 

49 Portrait of Charles I. as he sat 

at his Trial, Is, 9d,fid 
fiO Bishop Heber, 9d, fid 
fil Infant Saviour bearing the Cross, 

fid 
fi2 Nicholas Wadham, F., 9d 
fi8 The Falcon, Is 6d, fid 
fi4 Dorothy Wadham, F., 9d 
fifi John Balliol, F. Balliol Coll., 

9d, fid 
fi6 Dervorgilla, F. Balliol Coll., 

9d,fid 
fi7 John Balliol, oval Portrait, 9d, fid 
fi8 Dervorgilla, „ 9d, fid 

fi9 Q. Philippa, from her tomb, 9d 



• Facsimile from the Original Sketch. 
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No. 

60 " he Christian Martyr, 5d 

61 Q. Philippa, full-length figure, 

F., Is 

62 Robert Eglesfield, ditto, F., Is 
68 Mary Queen of Scots, 1 (a pair), 

64 Queen Elizabeth, F. \ 5d each 

65 Henry Chicheley, oval figure, a 

bust, 9d 

66 H. Chicheley, kneeling figure, 9d 

67 Beatrice Cenci, 5d 

68 Magdalene reading, Is, 9d, 5d 

69 The Maries at the Tomb, 9d, 5d, 

2d 

70 Holy Family, A Caracci, 9d, 6d 

71 Teasing the Pet, 9d, 5d 

72 Almsdeeds of Dorcas, 9dy 5d 



Pieiwret from the Central African 
MMa», 

73 Village of Magamero, 9d, 5d 

74 Hut ia which Bishop Mackenaie 

died, 9d, 5d 

75 Graves of Rev. H. C. Scudamore 

and John Dickenson, Esq., 9d, 
5d 

76 Bp. Mackenzie's Grave, 9d, 5d 

77 Chimwombo, a Manganja Chief, 

6d 

78 Mjoria, an Angum Woman, 6d 

79 Edmund Halley, 9d, 5d 

80 Richard Sutton, F. Brasenose 

Coll., 9d, 5d 

81 W. Smith, F. Bras. Coll., 9d, 5d 

82 The Man of Sorrows, Leonardo 

da Vinci, 5d 

88 S. Mary, with Lily, 5d 

84 A Cross containing 11 pictures. Is 

86 Portrait of Raphael, from the 
Louvre, Is, 9d, 5d 

86 Jeune Homme M^ditant, do., 9d, 
5d 

87*Virgin, Infant, and Angel, Ra- 
phael, la 

88 The Way of the Holy Cross, 14 
exquisite Photographs, 28 the 



No. 

set, or mounted on black-edged 
cards, in case, Ss 6d 

89 Alfred the Great, F. University 

Coll.. 9d, 5d 

90 Dr. Whately, Abp. of Dublin, 

9d,5d 

91 Edward II., F. Oriel Coll., 9d, 5d 

92 Thos. Tesdale, F. Pembroke, 9d, 

5d 

93 Rev. J. Keble, when an Under- 

graduate, 9d, 5d 

94 Rich. Wightwick, F. Pembroke,. 

9d, 66 

95 Belshazzar's Feast, T. Martin,. 

9d,5d 

96 The Seventh Plague, T. Martio» 

9d, 5d 

97 Job and his Friends, P. F. Poole, 

9d,6d 

98 The Burning Bush, T. Martin,. 

9d,5d 

99 The Star in the East, H. Warren, 

9(], 5d 

100 Mary anointing the Feet of 

Jesus, Rubens, 9d, 5d 

101 Rebecca at the Well, W.HUtoo, 

9d, 5d 

102 '* Praise ye the Lord," Domeni- 

chino» 9d, 5d 

103 Christ weeping over Jemwlem, 

Sir C. Eastlake, 9d, 5d 

104 Miriam, W. Hensel, 9d 

106 The burning Fiery Fumsee, G. 
Jones, 9d, 5d 

106 Jesus falling under the weight 

of His Cross, Raphael, 9d, 5d 

107 The Woman of Samaria, Guer- 

cino, 9d, 6d 

108 The Daughter of Jerusalem, 

Luca Giordano, 9d, 5d 

109 Jesus in the Common HaU, 9d 

110 Sheet of Photographs, contain- 

ing the Portraits of all the 
Founders, Is, 5d 

111 The Derby Day, Is 

112 Laud, Abp. of Canterbuxy, 9d, 

fid 



^ 
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No. 

lis Laud, the Bast, 9 A, 5d 

114 Wm. Juxon, 9d, 5d 

115 Church of S. Alban's, 5d 

116 Wm. Juxon, Abp. of Canter- 

bury, 9d, 5d 

117 The Descent from the Ctobb, 

9d,5d 

118 Behold the Man, 9d, 5d 

119 The Mourner, 9d. 5d 

120 The Madonna and Dead Chris', 

5d 

122 Sheet of Photographs, Is; single 

ones 2d each 

123 Ditto ditto 
124»Ditto ditto 

125 The Theatre in Olden Time, 

Is 6d, Is, 5d 

126 Sleep of Sorrow and Dream of 

Joy, 5d 

127 Death of S. Francis of Assissi, 

5d 

128 Magdalen Bridge, from Illus- 

trated London News, dd 

129 The Boudoir of the Countess, 

Hogarth, 5d 

130 Signing the Marriage Contract, 

Hogarth, 5d 

131 The Windows of the Church of 

S. Philip and S. James, 5d 

132 The Good Shepherd, Is 6d, 9d, 

5d 

133 The Martyr, 9d, 5d 

134 Angel and Child, 9d, 5d 

135 Morning after the Grand Enter- 

tainment, 5d 

136 The Quack Doctor's Studio, 5d 
137 

138 The Poacher, 9d, 5d 

139 Elsheima, 5d 

140 Group, 5d 

141 Faith, 6d, 3d 

142 Holy Family, Plaster Med., 5d 

143 Our Saviour „ „ 5d 

144 Our Saviour Blessing Little 

Children, 5d 
)45 Boors on Politics, Is, 9d 
146 at Cards, is, 9d 



No. 

147 The Descent from the Cross, 5d 

148 Crucifixion, with Border, 5d 

149 Guardian Angel, 5d 

150 „ „ 5d. 

151 The Farm Yard, F. S. Cooper^ 

9d 

152 A Lake in Cumberland, J. C. 

Loutherbourg, 9d 

153 The Old Angel Inn, 9d, 6d 

154 Dante and Beatrice, 9d, 6d 

155 Landscape, Rembrandt, 9d 

156 Two Figures, Youth and Age, i6d 
167 A Concert, Is 6d 

158 S. Fdmund, Is 

159 Set of Pictures, The Divint 

Master, Is, 6d 

160 The Flower Girl, Is 6d, 5d 

161 Unearthing the Fox, Landseer, 

5d 

162 Agony in the Garden, Ary 

Scheffer, 6d 

163 Holy Family. 6d 

164 National Authem, 6d 

165 Our Lord with the Doctors, 4d 

166 Warning of Joseph, 4d 

167 Visitation of the Virgin Mary, 

4d 

168 Miracle at Cans, 4d 

169 Presentation in the Temple, 4d 

170 Murder of the Innocents, 4d 

171 The Visitation, 4d 

172 The Presentation, 4d 

173 Madonna, "And the Word," &c, 

3d 

174 Nativity, ** He made Himself oi 

no reputation,*' Sd 

175 Ditto ditto, 3d, 2d 

176 Madonna del Sextus, Raphael,2d 

177 B. V. M. and the Dead Chnst,^ 

6d,5d 

178 Adoro te Devote. B. V. M. and 

Infant Jesus, 4d 

179 The Madonna and Infant Jevat^ 

Murillo, 6d 
ISO The Weary Gamekeeper, 6d 
181 Our Saviour Blessing Lktl« 

Children, 3d 
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Kit. 

182 A" set of 4 Medallion Heads 

(Sacred), 6d 
188 Finding of Moses, 9d, 5d 

184 Guardian Angel, 9d, 5d 

185 Our Lord Bearing the Cross, 

Ary Schefier, Is 6d 

186 The Magdalen at the Cross, 

Ary Scheffer, Is 6d 

187 Timothy, 6d 

188 Samuel, 6d 

189 Oxford Boat Crew, 1865, 5d 

190 Godfrey de Bouillon, 5d 

191 Four Medallion Heads (Secu- 

lar), 8d the set ; Sd each 

192 Ditto ditto 

193 King Arthur, 5d 

194 Washington, 5d 

195 Charity, 6d 

196 The Nun, 6d 

197 Out for a Day's Sport, 5d 

198 Pluck, 5d 

199 The Oldenhurg Procession 

through Oxford, 9d, 5d 

200 Midsummer Night's Dream, 5d 

201 Kitten, from life, 5d 

202 Cat, from life, 5d 

203 Dog, from life^ 5d 
204 . 5d 

205 S. Gahriel the Archangel, 6d 

206 Head of Our Lord, 6d 

207 Vision of Constantine, 9d 

208 Frontispiece for an AJbum, 5d 

209 The Puzzle, 5d 

210 Frontispiece, "To Let," 5d 

211 Dogs and Parrot, 5d 

212 The Puritan, 9d 

218 The Guardian Angel, Is, 5d 

214 Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, 9d 

215 Ecce Panis Angelorum, 6d, 5d 

216 Dante and Beatrice, Is, 5d 

217 Roman Gateway, 9d 

218 Rome, river view, 9d 

219 Rome, 9d 

220 Glory to God in the Highest, 

9d, 2d 

221 Wild Oats, 9d 
£22 The Dwarf, 5d 



No. 
223 

224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 

238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 

258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
26i 
265 



Mistletoe (Christmas Card), 

5d 

Flight into Egypt, 5d 
S. John leading the Virgin from 

Calvary, 5d 
The Collect, 5d 
Guardian Angel, 5d 
Fancy Heads, 5d 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto 

Courtship, 9d, 5d 
Marriage, 9d, 5d 
Joy, 5d 
Sorrow, 5d 

Screen at Ely Cathedral, 9d 
Interior of King's Coll. Chapel, 

Camhridge, 9d, 5d 
Madonna, 9d 
Ecce Homo, 5d 
Mater Dolorosa, 5d 
Behold the Man, 5d 
Head of our Saviour, 5d 
Waiting for the Countess, 5d 
Dog, with Pheasant, 5d 
Dog and Snipe, 5d 
Starting the Deer, 5d 
Agony in the Garden, 5d 
The Two Brides, 5d 
Prayer, 5d 

Head of the Madonna, 5d 
Little Red Riding Hood, 5d 
Making Nets, 5d 
S.Peter, Is, 9d, 5d 
S.Paul, Is, 9d, 5d 
The Prisoner 
The Vesper Bell, 5d 
Arms of Mary Queen of Scots, 

5d 

Arms of Shakespeare, 5d 
Way of the Cross, Station I., 5d 

1 1., 5d 

IIL, 5d 

IV., 5d 

v., 5d 

VI., 6d 

VII., 54 
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No. 

266 Way of the Cross, Sta.VITr., 5d 

267 — IX., 5d 

268 X., 5d 

269 XI., fid 

270 XII., 5d 

271 XIIL, 5d 

272 XIV., 5d 

The abone Set mounted, 3« Qd' 

273 Flower from Nature, Jonquil, 5d 

274 Lily of the Valley, 5d 

275 Moss Rose, &c, 5d 

276 Geranium, 5d 

277 The Holy Women, Is 6d 

278 The Fountain, 5d 

279 The Pet, 5d 

280 The Eagle's Nest, 5d 

281 The First Lesson, 5d 

282 Salvator Mundi (In&nt, with 

Star), 5d 

283 The Ascension, 5d 

284 Ego Dilecto Meo, et dilectus 

mens mihi, 5d 

285 The Incarnation, 5d 

286 May Blossom, 9d, 5d 

287 Fuschia, 9d, 5d 

288 The Apostles, 9d the set; Id each 

289 Ditto ditto 

290 Ditto ditto 

291 Ditto ditto 

292 S. Keyan*8 Well, Cornwall, 5d 

293 Ditto diito 

294 Rehellion had Bad Luck, 5d 

295 The Jamaica Question, 5d 

296 Christ the Comforter, 5d 

297 Christ the Remunerator, 5d 

298 Calvary, Raphael, from carving 

in ivory, 5d 

299 Crucifixion, Ruhens, 5d 

800 Taking Down from the Cross, 

Rubens, 5d 

801 Children Praying, Is, 9d, 6d 

302 Guardian Angel, 2$, 5d 

303 Et Verbum Caro, 28, 5d 

304 The Adoration of the Magi, 5d 

305 The Murder of the Innocents, 5d 

306 Woman taken in Adultery, od 

307 Casting out Devils, 5d 



No. 

308 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 5d 

309 The Widow's Mite, 5d 

310 The Miraculous Draught of 

Fishes, 5d 

311 ChristBlessing Little Children, 

5d 

312 The Madonna, 5d 

313 The Holy Child, 5d 

314 The Madonna and Child, 5d 

315 The Bereaved Mother, 5d 

316 The Holy Women going to the 

Sepulchre, 5d 

317 Crucifixion, 5d 

318 Ditto ditto 

319 Life of our Lord, 9d, 5d 

320 Crucifixion, with Group, 5d 

321 The Last Supper, 5d 

322 Ecclesiastical Vestments, 5d 

323 Ditto ditto 

324 Holy Communion, 5d 

325 General View of Chancel, 5d 

326 Altar Vested, 5d 

327 Ditto ditto 

328 Dorcas making Garments for 

Poor, 5d 

329 Example, 5d 

330 S. Alban's, 5d 

331 The Parable of the Sower, 5d 

332 An Angel, 5d 

333 The Water Carrier, 5d 

334 The Virgin and Infant, 5d 

335 Group of Dogs, 5d 

336 Spinning-wheel, 5d 

337 Giri reading, 5d 
338;Defiance, 5d 

389 The Cat's Paw, 3d 

340 The Industrious Apprentice, 5d 

341 Non-juring Bishops, 5d 

342 Thohias, Lord Bishop of Peter- 

borough, 5d 

343 The Last Supper, Leonardo da 

Vinci, Is, 6d 

344 Crucifix, Is 

345 Crucifix, with Group, Is 

346 Blessed Virgin, 9d, 5d, 3d 

347 S. John, 9d, 5d, 3d 

348 Crucifixion, Albert Durer, Is 



mr- 
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S49 Crneifixion, 9d 
850 Hdly Child, 5d 
351 Ecce Homo, t5d 
852 Holy Child, 5d 
S5S Holy Family, 9d, 5d, 3d 

854 Last Supper, 5d, 3d 

855 The Nativity, 5d 

356 Espousal of the Yit^in, 5d 

357 The Assumption, 5d 

358 Holy Family, 5d 

359 Guardian Angel, 5d 

360 Infant Jesus and the Angels, dd 

361 The Last Supper^ 5d 

862 S. Bernard, 5d 

863 S. Margarita of Cortona, Is, 6d, 

5d 

364 The Tempest, Is, 9d, 5d 

365 Our Saviour, with S.JohD, 9d, 

5d 

366 Our Saviour Riding on a Lamb 

367 The Virgin, 5d 

368 Holy Child and the Virgin, 5d 

369 The Choristers, Girls, 5d 
870 Ditto Boys, 5d 

371 Ecce panis Angelorum, 5d 

372 Eucharistic Window, Is, 5d 

373 The Death of S. Stephen, from 

ivory carving, 6d 

374 The Annunciation, Is, 5d 

375 The Holy Child and Blessed 

Virgin, Is, 5d 

376 Ditto ditto 

377 The Little Go, Is. 

378 Least 9aid soonest mended. Is 

379 King Alfred in the Boor's Cot- 

tage, 9d 
880 A Family saved from Ship- 
wreck, Wilkie, 9d 

381 Fifty -six tiny photographs of 

Oxford, in a sheet, Is 

382 The only True Likeness of Our 

Blessefl Saviour, from the Ca- 
meo cut by order of Tiberius 
Caesar, Is 

383 Departurf of Rebecca, 6d 

384 B<oadside in Italy, 6d 



INp. 

385 Pio Nono, 9d 

886 The Good Shepherd and S. Jahn, 
6d 

387 Burning the Heretical Books, 

6d 

388 Good Shepherd, Oirerbeck, 9d 

389 Our Lord prophesying over Je- 

rusalem, 3d 
S9(S Madonna and Infant, Raphael, 
8d 

391 Our Lord bearing His Cross, and 

S. Mary Magdalene ; Scheffer, 
(a pair), 8d 

392 The Lilies of the Field, 3d 

393 Burning of Cranmer, 9d, 3d 

394 Burning of Ridley and Latimer, 

9d, 3d 
895 Our Father, 4d 

396 Spring, 4d 

397 "What are the Wild Waves 

saying?" 4d 

398 The Passion of. Jesus, from Co- 

logne Cathedral, 1» 6d 

399 Magdalen reading. Is, 5d 

400 The Watcher, 4(J 

401 Holy Family, Raphael, 5d 

402 Alexander and Diogenes, 5d 

403 Death of the Stag, 5d 

404 Chorister Boys and Girls, (a 
. . pair), 4d 

40^ Stag at Bay, 5d 

406 '* He that is without sin," &c., 

5d 

407 Three Children of Charles I., 

Vandyck, 9d 

408 Christ the Judge, 5d 

409 The Repose by the Way, Pietro 

Francisco Mola, §<! 

410 " Go, atid sin no more,'* E. Cor- 

bould, 5d 

411 Captives of Babylon, Benda- 

mann, 9d 

412 Prayer in the Desert, W. MtiK 

ler, 9d 

413 Death of the Blessed Virgin, 

Camnade, 9d 



A very large assortmeat of Pexmy Fhotogrsphs always on hand. 
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